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Arr. I. The Life of Edmund Burke, comprehending ‘ah impartial 
Account of his Literary and Political Efforts, and a Sketch of 
the Conduct and Character of his most eminent Associates, Coads 


tutors, and Opponents. By Robert Bisset, LL.D. 8vo; pp: so2; 
8s. Boards. Cawthorne, &c. 1798. PP+59 


N our Review for June, we noticed a life of Mr: Burke written | 
by Mr. M‘Cormick ; of which we complained that too little 
attention was given to the private life of that remarkable man, _ 

while too copious a detail of his works, his speeches, and his 

public conduct, was spred through a quarto volume. . In the 
work now before us, there is /ess reason for that complaint, 
because we have rather more of what rational curiosity may 
seek to know concerning its subject; yet we have still to la« 
ment that this information is buried beneath a heap of matter, 
which the author seems to have accumulated around it with 
the moft superabundant industry. We agree with Dr. Bisset 
that general biography is among the most useful and most 
agreeable of our studies ; and we believe that the majority of his 
readers, as well as ourselves, would have acknowleged the 
particular importance of a well written life of Edmund Burke, 
though the Doctor had not devoted his first twelve pages to the 
demonstration of that importance, It is because we are fully sen- 
sible that no species of composition contributes more to the 
entertainment and the improvement of the human mind, than 
accounts of men, the variety of whose fortunes or the extent of 
whose powers have raised them to the notice of the world, that 
we lament that so few have successfully cultivated this field 
of literatute: It is because we looked with n.uch anxiety 
for well-written and well-judged memoirs of a man whose very 
extraordinary mental powers, whose private history, and whose 
public conduct, all tend to excite a gare in whatever 
concerns him, that we are sorry that Dr. B. has introduced 


into this volume so much matter which does not in any way 
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concern him, so much regarding others, so much respecting 
general topics, so much disquisifion, so much criticism, 
and so much metaphysics, (or, as he would call it, ¢ pneu- 
matology,’) all of which may be good in their kind, but much 
less of which (we conceive) was necessary in the biography of 
Mr. Burke. 

Dr. Bisset observes that Bacon’s division of history into 
narrative aud inductive holds with respect to biography ; the 
first kind merely recording facts; the latter, from recorded 
facts, establishing general principles. Above narrative bio- 
graphy the Doctor professes not to soar; nor does he arro- 
gate to himself any qualities beyond those which it re. 
quires,—knowlege of important facts, and veracity and im- 
partiality in recording them. In our opinion, however, the 
Doctor goes far indeed beyond this narrow limit. Scarcely 
any fact is stated without a display of his ¢ ratiocinative” strength, 
Every page affords a specimen of his critical talent, and of his 
love for the ¢ eviction’ of truth. His ¢ philosophy of mind’ 
shines through his work ; and his * variegated powers,’ con- 
stantly exerted, have given a very variegated appearance to his 
performance. We think even that the Doctor ascends contie 
nually to the inductive biography ; for, whatever he communi- 
cates to us respecting Mr. Burke, his great object seems to be 
to establish this one position, ‘ that Mr. Burke’s political con- 
duct has always been consistent.’ Dr. Bisset declares himself 
to be neither the friend nor the enemy of him whose life he 
writes: but that reader must be dull indeed who does not per- 
ceive, throughout the whole of the work, a strong bent to vin- 
dicate its hero from the charge of inconsistency so powerfully 
urged by his enemies. We infer, therefore, that the Doctor 
had at least a desire of defending him;—for, to use his own 
language, ‘ wherever tendency is obvious in the habitual con- 
duct of men having the use of their reason, design may be 
fairly inferred.’ 

For the present, however, we shall decline the task of farther 
discussing this point, and shall apply ourselves to the business of 
extracting, from the materials which the work affords, (but which 
lie much encumbered with ‘ pneumatology’ and £ ratiocination,’) 
a succinct and connected account of the life of Mr. Burke. 
When we shall-have gratified our readers, and done juftice to 
the Poector, in this instance, it will be then time to glance at 
the arguments by which he endeavours to prove Mr. Burke’s 
consistency. We shall conclude our criticisms by some ob- 
servations on the execution of the work, and by offering. our 
opinion of its generai merit. 
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Edmund Burke was born in Dublin, Jan. 1st, 1730*. His 
father, we are told, was a Protestant and an attorney, and is 
supposed to have descended from the same root as Bourke the 
present Earl of Mayo. The early part of his education Ed- 
mund received under Abraham Shackieton, a quaker, at Ba- 
lytore, near Carlow; and it is said that he applied with ardor and. 
industry to his studies, and here laid the foundation of ¢a clas- 
sical erudition,’ which alone would have entitled ordinary men 
to the character of great scholars, though it was but a small 
portion of 47s multifarious knowlege. Like all other great 
men, we are told, Burke manifested, even in his boyish days, 
a distinguished stperiority over his contemporaries. His 
master foreboded every thing that was great, from his genius ; 
and though Edmund’s brother, Richard, who was educated at 
the same school, was esteemed by many the foremoft of the 
two in point of ability; yet their master, and their father, 
entertained a different opinion :—they allowed that Richard 
was bright, but maintained that Edmund would be wisk. 

‘Taking leave of his good old schoolmaster,—for whom he 
appears to have retained, through life, a great degree of gra- 
titude and affection, and whom for forty years, during which 
he went annually to Ireland, he travelled many miles to visit,— 
Edmund was entered a student at Dublin College; and was 
contemporary with Goldsmith +. At College, he did not ren- 
der himself eminent in the performance of his academical ex- 
ercises: for which, two reasons are alleged ; one; that he was 
employed in studies different from those which were prescribed 
by college usage ; the other, that he was disgusted with the 
scholastic logic which at that time constituted a great part of 
the college course. Whatever may have been the cause of 
his not having attained academic honours, his biographer ob- 
serves that men of the first rank in letters have been thus equally 
undistinguished :—Johnson did not devote himself to college 
€éxercises with a zeal proportionate to his genius ; Dryden ob- 
tained no honorary degree ; and Milton was not peculiarly am- 
bitious of academic distinction. Even in mathematics, which 
at Dublin College were much the object of attention, and 
against which the same objection did not lie as against the 
Aristotelian learning, Burke made no great progress he * ap- 
plied himself so much to that branch of study as to give him a 
competent knowlege of those parts that.were most subservient 
to the purposes of life, but there is no evidence that he devoted 
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* Our readers will here excuse the repetition of a few biographical 
particulars that have before been related. 
$¢ For whom Mr. Burke always manifested great friendship. Rev. 
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himself to the more abstruse and profound parts of that sci« 
ence.’ From this account, a mathematician will be apt to in- 
fer that Mr. Burke wasignorant of mathematics: but it ts curious 
to observe with what zeal a biographer will sometimes endea- 
vour to turn to advantage facts the most unfavourable to his 
subject. It might have been sopposed that it was enough to 
account for the backwardness of Butke at college, by the di- 
rection of his taste lying another way, or by the levity of 
youth, wasting itself in amusement or in indolence: but here 
we find it a proof of superior intellect, of a mind too strong 
and too high to be influenced by common causes. §£ His ge- 
nius (says the biographer) was too powerful to be stimulated 
by the commen motive of emulation. Emulation can only 
operate where there isan approach co equality. Among many 
men of great ability, how few are there to be found in a cens 
tury who approach to an equality to Edmund Burke? He 
gained no prizes, for he sought none.’ If the mind of Burke 
was so much more powerfel than that of his competitors, he 
must have gained prizes with so much the less exertion; and 
that he did not gain them proves only that he was engaged 
in other pursuits, or had a dislike to the prescribed studies: it 
argues no superiority; it proves no extraordinary powers. 
Logic, we are told, he studied after the manner of Bacon, 
and ¢ Pneumatology’ occupied a considerable portion of his 
attention. Rhetoric and composition, as well as logic, physics, 
history, and moral philosophy, also occupied his time at col- 
lege; and he is said to have paid a very minute attention to 
the systems of Berkley and Hume. 

In 1749, Mr. Lucas, a zealous advocate of the chartered 
tights of the city of Dublin, whom Dr. Bisset calls a dema- 

ogue apothecary, and who acquired as great popularity in 
hat city as Wilkes afterward did in London, published some 
papers against the government *; Burke, perceiving the noxi- 
ous tendency of levelling doctrines, wrote several essays in the 
style of Lucas, imitating it so completely as to deceive the 
public ; pursuing Lucas’s principles to consequences obviously 
resulting from them, and at the same time shewing their dan- 
erous tendency. 

That Deke was bred a Catholic, or studied at St. Omers, as 
some have asserted, Dr. Bisset positively denies; assuring us 
that he was bred, and always continued, a member of the 
Protestant episcopal church, though he entertained a very high 
opinion of the Dissenters, and a particular esteem for the Ca- 








* He might, indeed, be styled the Wilkes of Ireland: but he 
yas a much more steady character. He afterward became M.D. and 
represented the city of Dublin in Parliament. Rev. 
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tholics. Mr. M‘Cormick, on the contrary, asserts that 
Burke, when at school, manifested the mostvilliberal dislike of 
the Irish Catholics, and considered their very existence as in- 
consistent with the safety of the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland. Utrum horum mavis accipe. 

While Burke was accumulating knowlege, he did not neglect 
the means of rendering himself agreeable in the varied inter- 
course of life. His company was sought among the gay and 
fashionable, for the sake of his pleasing conversation and de- 
portment; as well as among the learned, for the force and 
brilliancy of his genius, and the extent and depth of his know- 
lege. He abounded in anecdote, and had an inexhaustible 
fund of discourse. With all these advantages, however, not 
seeing much chance of acquiring in Ireland an independent 
situation, he made an attempt to obtain permanent employ- 
ment in another country. Soon after he had finished his aca- 
demical studies, a vacancy took place in the professorship of 
Logic at Glasgow. A considerable intercourse had long sub- 
sisted between the Universities of Glasgow and Dublin, owing 
in a great degree to the fame of the eminent Hutcheson, who 
had been educated at Dublin College.—Burke applied for the 
professorship, but was too late. —Disappointed in Glasgow he 
repaired to London, and, on his arrival in the metropolis, en- 
tered himself a member of the ‘Temple. 

Various accounts are given of his finances at the outset of life : 
but it is probable that they were in no very flourishing state ; 
because, when he had entered at the Temple, he submitted to 
the drudgery of writing for the periodical papers; to which 
he contributed essays on subjects of general literature and 
politics: but which, however replete with information and 
genius, did not immediately enable their author to emerge 
from obscurity Of his leisure time, it is said that much 
was passed in the company of Mrs. Wofhngton, a celebrated 
actress, whose cOnversation was not Jess sought by men of 
wit and genius than by men of pleasure. he biographer, 
however, does not undertake to shew that Mr. B. was always 
so Platonic as to resist the personal charms of that engaging 
woman; and we applaud his caution : it would certainly be difhe 
cult to collect proofs on this subject. In the mean time, Mr. B, 
‘giving himself up with the most rigorous industry to writing 
essays and inereasing his knowlege, particularly in history, 
ethics, politics, * pneumatology,’ poctry, and criticism, his health 
became gradually impaired, and he applied to Dr. Nugent, a 
skilful and benevolent physician. Dr. Nugent, considering the 
unfitness of Temple chambers for an invalid, invited Mr. Burke 
to occupy a room in his house.—He accepted the invitation, 
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and experienced, during his illness, such * particular tender. 
ness’ from Miss Nugent, as well as kindness from the rest of 
the family, that a passion was soon excited in his heart, and 
he offered her his hand, which was accepted. Shortly after- 
ward, he sent into the world his first acknowleged production, 
© A Vindicationof Natural Society*;” an ironical work,inwhich, 
imitating the style of Bolingbroke, he attacks the false philo- 
sophy of that writer, which he thought had a tendency to 
overturn virtue and every established mode of religion and go- 
vernment,—This pamphlet did not meet the success which Dr. 
Bisset thinks it deserved.—Burke was still at the Temple: but 
it does not appear that he had been studying law with very 
great zeal, as 2 profession. Homer and Longinus occupied 
his mind more than Littleton or Montesquieu. * Soon after his 
«¢ Vindication,” just mentioned, he published his ‘* Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful:” a work which speedily became ge- 
nerally known, and was so much admired that it were super- 
fluous to describe or to praise it, To the author it produced 
the most beneficial consequences. Mr. (Sir Joshua) Reynolds 
and Samyel Johnson were among the first who now sought his 
acquaintance. ‘The house of Reynolds was at that time the 
favourite resort of men of talents; several of whom afterward 
constituted the famous literary club at the Turk’s Head, Ger- 
rard-street,Soho. ‘The original members were Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds, Topham Beauclerk, Dr. Nugent, SirJohn 
Hawkins, Mr. Chamier, and Mr. Bennet Langton. Johnson, it is 
said, soon discovered Burke’s great superiority over common men}; 
and in the club, as well as in other situations, he justified the 
Sagacity of Johnson. He frequently indulged in punning : but, 
Says the biographer, his efforts in that way generally produced 
some resemblance of thought, imagery, or sentiment, not merely 
a play of words.—The parody of a line of Horace, related by 
Boswell, ‘* Fertur HuMERIs /ege sclutis,” applied by Burke to the 
mob who chaired Wilkes, is mentioned by Dr. Bisset as a pun 
by which, though a friend to liberty, Burke satirizes the licen- 
tiousness of the populace ! 

The idea of confuting the visionary theories of Berkley and 
Hume, concerning the existence of matter, was now seriously 
entertained by Burke ; who was a rational Christian, and than 
whom ng man better understood the foundation of his faith. 
Dr. Bisset thinks that, had Burke employed himself on that 
subject, he must have produced an answer which even Hume 
could not have had the hardihood to disregard. 

Mr. Burke having made himself completely master of our 
history, particularly from the revolution, he, in 1758, proposed 


med * See M. Rev. vel. xv. p. 18. 
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to Mr. Dodsley the plan of an “ Annual Register,” which his 
historical and general learning so well qualified him to form 
and to conduct *. Dodsley approved the proposal, and the 
work was carried on during several years either by Mr. Burke 
or under his immediate inspection. 

Not long after this period, Mr. Burke accompanied Mr. Ha- 
milton (with whom he had early become acquainted) to lre- 
land, whither Mr. H. went as secretary to Lord Halifax, Lord 
Lieutenant of that country. ‘This gentleman was called * Sing/e- 
speech Hamilton,” from the circumstance of his having made once 
an uncommonly excellent speech in the English House of Com- 
mons. In the Irish House of Commons, also, he made one 
speech only.—From the paucity cf these exertions in eloquence, 
and from his intimacy with Mr. Burke, Mr. Hamilton was sup- 
posed to have borrowed the talents of the latter for the com- 
position of both these speeches:—but the supposition is at 
least wanecessary, for Mr. Hamilton is known to have possessed 
talents and literary attainments fully adequate to the produc- 
tion of the speeches in question. 

By the friendship of Mr. Hamilton, Burke obtained a pension 
of 3001. per annum on the Irish establishment ; by which, on his 
return to England, he felt himself raised above the necessity of 
‘ frittering his genius in ephemerous productions.’ He still 
however occasionally wrote political essays in periodical publica- 
tions. The Public Advertiser was then the paper to which 
men of literature most frequently contributed;'and Burke’s writ- 
ings, in that paper, attracted the notice of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who remarked their uncommon excellence, and 
soon sought the acquaintance of the author. In 1765, he was 
introduced to the Marquis by Mr. Fitzherbert, father of the 
present Lord St. Helen’s; and from this epoch in the life of 
Burke, commenced what may be termed his political career. 

About this time, the public mind in England was greatly 
agitated by the measures which government had taken respect- 
ing Mr. Wilkes. Discontent was also growing in America at 
the attempt of Great Britain to tax the colonies. Two parties 
had been lately in epposition to government, that of Mr.Pitt, and 
that of the Duke of Newcastle; and of the latter, the Marquis of 
Rockingham was considered as the leader, on account of the age 
and infirmities of the Duke.—Their efforts were directed against 
the growing system of court-favouritism : but the parties were 
not heartily united. Overtures were made by the court to Mr. 





* We must again request the readex’s indulgence for the repeti- 
tion of particulars, which occurred in our account of Mr. M‘Cor 
tnick’s Memoirs. We wish to preserve an uniform whole. 
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Pitt: but he boldly rejected them, and insisted that all secret 
advisers should be excluded trom any share in the direction of 
affairs, ‘he court not fully acceding to these terms, proposals 
were made to the Matquis and the Duke ; both of whom, with 
their party, closed with the offer. In consequence, the Mare 
quis of Rockingham was appointed Prime Minister, and the 
Duke of Newcastle president of the Council.—It was at this 
time that Mr. Burke was introduced to the Marquis, who ap- 
pointed him his private secretary. Shortly afterward, Burke 
seceded from his old friend, Mr.Hamilton ; principally, it is 
-said, in consequence of the indolent disposition of the Jatter. 
We fear that Mr. Burke was too prone to give up old friend- 
ships. It is said, however, that he resigned, cn his breach 
with Hamilton, the pension which that gentieman obtained for 
him.— From this moment, Mr.Burke bc came a professed party- 
man. His biographer says, ‘he ought not to have stooped to 
poconages but like his great cotemporaries, Johnson and 
Hume, have depended upon himself. Johnson in his garret, 
the abode of independence, was superior to Burke in his villa, 
the fee of a party.” During the Rock.agham administration, 
Burke was returned member in parliament for Wendover in 
Buckinghamshire, a borough under the patronage of Lord 
Verney, between whom and Burke a close intimacy had been 
formed. On his entrance into parliament, Mr. B. employed his, 
time most industriously n qualifying himself for a splendid 
and useful discharge of his new duty. He applied to every 
source of knowlege which might by possibility be useful to 
him; he did not neglect even the writings of the fathers, and 
the subtlety of the school divines; for which Dr. Bisset en- 
deavours to account by the powerful influence which those 
writings and that subtlety had on the happiness of society, 
during the reign of superstition and ignorance. From this 
fountain, probably, did Mr. Burke draw the deep veneration 
which he afterward felt for the very errors of antiquity ;° and 
that zeal gor old establishments by which his latter years were 
so strongly marked. His industry even descended to the perue 
sal of precedents and records; and he condcscended to im- 
prove himself in eloquence at the Robin-Hood Society, where 
he is said to have derived very important advantages from his 
contests with a baker *! Of the language of his speeches -he 
was remarkably carcful; he always attentively revised and fre- 
quently re-wrote them. He was not less studious of excellence 





* That baker was a man of avery remarkable capacity ; * Nature 
intended him,” said Goldsmith, “ to preside in the High Court of 
Chancery: but fortune made him a Bread-baker.”? | In his later 
days, he was in the Commission of the Peace. Kev. 
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in the management of his voice and his action. He procured 
his seat in Parliament in 1765 3; and his first speech was at the 
opening of the ensuing session, on the usual motion for an 
address. The principal subject was the stamp act, and the con- 
sequent disturbances in America; and it had the honour of at- 
tracting the notice and obtaining the praise of Mr. Pitt. On 
the affairs of America, which now occupied the Rockingham 
administration, Mr. Burke was consulted by the Ma:quis. His 
advice was **to choose a middle course between the oppo- 
site extremes of coércion and relinquishment of the right of 
taxation ; neither to precipitate affairs with the colonists by 
rash counsels, nor to sacrifice the dignity of the crown and 
nation by irresolution and weakness.” Consonant to this opi- 
nion, a plan was formed. ‘The stamp act was repealed: but a 
law was passed, declaring a right in Great Britain to legislate 
for and to tax America ‘Lhe event has shewn how feeble and 
short-sighted was this policy. 

An administration so weak as that of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham could not long continue. Its dissolution was accele- 
rated by a sketch of a constitution for Canada, which was 
drawn up by Burke, and which Lord Chancellor Northington, 
when it was shewn to him, condemned in the most unqualified 
terms :—so enraged was he at it, that he went to the king, and 
represented the ministers as totally inexperienced and unfit for 
office. His Majesty authorised the Chancellor to consus Mr. 
Pitt on the formation of another ministry ; in consequence of 
which, Mr. Pitt made his own terms, and a new admini- 
stration was formed. ‘The Defence of the Rockingham Admi- 
nistration was written by Burke, which was admired for its 
art, and which, while it appears simply to narrate their mea- 
sures, gives to each of them a high colouring. In a letter from 
Cateaton-street, signed Whittington, printed in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, he still farther vindicates the defunct administration 
by ironically answering his former defence. In the succged- 
ing session, Burke attacked the new cabinet for their mea- 
sures in America, and charged the ministry with being the 
tools of secret influence.—Mr. Pitt, then made Earl of Chat- 
ham, seemed himself indeed to teel that there was a secret 
influence in operation, and therefore shortly afterward refign- 
ed ;—and his resignation was accompanied by a dissolution of 
the Parliament. 

In 1768, Burke was re-elected for Wendover. The famous 
expulsion of Wilkes, and the consequent proceedings, now oc- 
cupied much of the public attention. Burke was generally ad- 
verse to the severe measures which had been adopted with regard 
to that gentleman, though he by no meaus approved his — 
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and moral character. The Grafton ministry, which was now 
in power, was opposed by the Rockingham party, of which 
Burke was the principal orator, and by that party of which Mr. 
Grenville was the principal mover. ‘{'wo pamphlets appeared 
at this time, which were attributed to these gentlemen :—=«* The 
present State of the Nation,” by Mr. Grenville; and * Ob- 
servations on the present State of the Nation,” by Mr. Burke. 
The first went to prove that erroneous politics had brought 
the nation to the verge of ruin; the second shewed that the 
alarm was unfounded, and defended the Rockingham politics, 
particularly their opposition to raising a revenue from America. 
During this session, Mr, Burke made an able speech to prove 
the eligibility of Wilkes, notwithstanding his prior expulsion. 
About this time, also, the celebrated letters of Junius began to 
appear; and Dr. Bisset enters into a very elaborate disquisition, to 

rove that of these letters‘-Mr. Burke was not the author. We 
are perfectly of his opinion. An attack made on that celebrated 
writer by Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet on Falklands Islands, 
-has been said by many to have silenced the pepular champion. 
— Dr. Bisset thinks, with more reason, that he ceased to write 
enly because ‘ the object of his attack had retired from office.’ 

Mr. Burke was now in possession of his pleasant villa at 
Beaconsfield, which he purchased for 23,o00l.; 10,0001. of 
which had been advanced by the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
sooe}. lent on mortgage by Dr. Saunders of Spring-gardens ; 
how the remaining 8oool. were procured, the Doctor could 
not learn. Mr. M‘Cormick thinks that the zuso/e sum was ad- 
vanced by the Marquis on Mr. B.’s simple bond, never intended 
to be reclaimed. 

A very animated and strong petition was at this time drawn 
up by Mr. Burke for the electors of Buckinghamshire, con- 
cerning the Middlesex election. His political opinions and 
principles were soon afterward published at considerable 
length, in a pamphlet intitled ** Thoughts on the Causes of 
the present Discontents :’— which was levelled principally 
against the ‘ inner cabinet,” the ‘ secret influence” which 
was supposed to be the cause of all the false and oppressive 
measures that had been adopied; and it contains a bold and 
faithful picture of what a House of Commons ought to bem 
«¢ a control over the other branches of the legislature, issuing 
immediately from the people, and sPEEDILY to be resolved into 
the mass.”— ** The virtue, spirit, and EssENCE OF ‘THE House 
or Commons” it describes to consist in its being *‘ the EXPRESS 
IMAGE OF THE FEELINGS OF THF NATION:”—but, even in 
this pamphlet, the remedies proposed by Mr. Burke for exist- 
ing eyils savour nothing of democracy ; he only recommends 
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an aristocracy supported by the people to manage the affairs of 
the state, instead of the court favourites who, without the 
support and against the will of the people, were then in power. 
This publication was attacked both by the friends of the Court 
and the Whigs, particularly by Mrs. Macaulay *. 

Lord North, who was now Minister, meaning to tranquillize 
America, proposed the repeal of the obnoxious laws: but he 
wished to reserve the duty on tea, as a mark of the authority 
of Parliament over the colonies. ‘This plan was as short-sighted 
as that which had been proposed by Mr. B. himself; and 
Burke, whose mind, Dr. Bisset observes, was becoming more 
and more matured by experience, and less and less attentive to 
questions of abstraction, opposed and ridiculed it, in a speech 
of the most sarcastic humour. He now considered only the 
question of expediency, not the abstract right. America had 
been found useful under the o/d system, and his advice therefore 
was to recur and adhere to ¢hat.—In the debates relating to the 
Freedom of the Press, he took a very distinguished part. 
When Almon was prosecuted for republishing Junius’s Letter 
to the King, it was contended that the Attorney General’s 
official power of filing informations was too extensive to be 
compatible with freedom ;, and a bill was proposed by opposition 
to modify and limit that ofhicer’s power. ‘lhe other side dwelt 
principally on the antiquityjof the power, which they contended 
was an integral and original part of the British Constitution. 
Mr. Burke, whose fondness for antient establishments, if ad- 
verse to freedom, was not then so strong as it afterward be- 
came, placed this argument in a variety of ridiculous lights; 
comparing this absurd veneration on account of antiquity, to 
the respect of Scriblerus for the rust and canker of the brazen 
pot-lid, 

From this period, till the end of the American war, we find 
Mr.B. among the most zealous, able, and eloquent opponents of 
the Minifter; andoneof the warmest and most energetic defenders 
of the rights of the people. Fora full account of his exertions 
in these respects, we must refer the reader to the parliamentary 
history of the times; or to Dr. Bisset’s book, in which they 
are very diffusely mentioned. 

Burke still continued his habits of industry. Unaccustomed 
to dissipation of every kind, and, above all, to gaming, he di- 
rected to reading and conversation those hours which were not 
employed in parliamentary duty, in exercise, or in the dis- 
charge of necessary business. We are informed that he gene- 
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* This lady was by no means the least considerable of the politi- 
cal writers of that time, of the Whig party. Rev. 
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rally read with a pen in his hand, though he had a memory 
wonderfully tenacious. Among the Latin poets, he preferred 
Virgil and Lucretius: the first for his philosophy, we are told 
by Dr. Bisset; the latter for his just and forcible descriptions 
of superstition. Of Horace, he esteemed the Satires and the 
Critical and Ethical Epistles more than the Odes. Neither 
the Latin historians nor even the Latin orators were his fa- 
yourites. In Homer, he was delighted with the pictures of 
characters and manners; and he read the Odyssey more fre- 
quently than the Iliad, on account of its more minute delinea- 
tion of antient manners, Of the Greek orators, the biographer 
tells us that Demosthenes was his favourite, and that among 
the dramatic writers‘ he preferred Euripides to Sophocles, 
Human nature was the favourite study of Burke; he accord- 
ingly read with pleasure Bacon and Shakspeare, Fielding, Le 
Sage, and Addison. Differing from Johnson, he preferred 
Fielding to Richardson. Swift he did not relish, because that 
author gave only one side of the picture. Of Gay’s “ Beggar’s. 
Opera,” we are told that he entertained a poor opinion: its 
intellectual excellence he deemed small, and totally overba- 
lanced by the great moral defect of arraying vice in agreeable 
colours. ‘Chere was perhaps more novelty as well as more 
justness in Gibbon’s remark on that performance, when he 
said, ** it has had a beneficial effect in refining highwaymen, 
and making them less ferocious, more polite; in short, more 
like gentlemen.” 

Much of Mr. Burke’s leisure was spent at the house of his 
friend Reynolds, who deemed him the best judge of pictures 
that he everknew. ‘The amusement in which he most delighted 
was the Theatre; for he did not, like Johnson, contemn scenical 
performances. Part of the recess he spent at Beaconsheld, 
where his taste displayed itself in various improvements of its 
natural beauties; and he bestowed much attention on farming. 
The whole of his estate would let at about 6ool. a year: three 
fourths of it he cultivated himself; and as a farmer he was the 
most successful of the neighbourhood, without any unusual 
expence. When in town, he had his mutton, poultry, and 
other meats, except beef, as well as the various productions of 
the dairy and gardens, from his own estate, brought by his 
pwn horses and carts; and the same horses which served for 
his carriage were employed on his farms. Dr. Bisset says that 
he was remarkable for hospitality—the hospitality of real bene- 
volence, which gives what is plain and substantial with kind 
looks, kind manners, and a hearty welcome. He liked a 
cheerful glass, but never drank toexcess. During dinner, his 
beverage was water, and afterward generally claret or — 
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light wine, of which he seldom exceeded a bottle. His con- 
versation, indeed, was always so animated that wine could add 
nothing to it. He was liberal even tothe common tnendicants; 
and used to attribute inattention to their requests rather to the 
love of money than to the professed policy of discouraging 
beggars. He had always been an early riser, and often diss 
patched business before some of his political friends had reco- 
vered from the effects of the last night’s intemperance. Part 
of the summer was frequently devoted to re-visiting his native 
country, and sometimes he would make excursions in the 
stage-coach to different parts of England. His general know- 
lege of the physical and moral history of the places through 
which he passed on those occasions, as well as his fund of 
anecdote, made him a most agreeable companion. In the sum- 
mer of 1772 he visited the Continent, and there first saw the 
fair Marie Antoinette, whose beauty and accomplishments 
struck his imagination so forcibly that, after the lapse of 
twenty-three years, the impression was yet deep, and produc- 
tive ot the well-known exuberant eulogiums. It was during 
this visit that he made those observations on the tendency of 
the philosophy then cultivated in France, which he disclosed in 
his “© Reflexions;” where he attributes to this philosophy the 
subsequent fall of the religious and political establishments of 
that kingdom. With some of the prime sages of that country, 
Mr. Burke was engaged ina discussion on the merit of Beattie’s 
«© Essay on Truth;” and we are informed by Dr. Bisset that 
he appears to have been as partial fo Beattie as against Hume. 

How much the religious scepticism and political theories of 
these men impressed the mind of Burke, we learn from a 
speech delivered in the next session of parliament; of which, 
though a regular report of it was not taken, yet a copy, the 
Doctor tells us. is still extant; the summary is thus given by 
the editors of his posthumous works: ‘ He pointed out the 
conspiracy ef atheism to the watchful jealousy of government. 
He professed he was not over fond of calling in the aid of the 
secular arm to suppress doctrines and opinions ; but if ever it 
was to be raised, it should be against those enemies of their 
kind who would take from us the noblest prerogative of our 
nature, that of being a religious animal,” ‘* Already, (said he,) 
I see many of the props of good government beginning to fail. 
I see propagated principles which will not leave to religion even 
a toleration, and will leave virtue herself less than a name.” 
In his support of Sir Harry Houghton’s motion during this 
session, for the relief of Dissenters, Mr. Burke uttered senti- 
ments most favourable to that body, and the most liberal in 
themselves. ‘The toleration which they enjoyed by connivanee, 
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he said, was ‘* but a temporary relaxation of slavery”—a soré 
of liberty “ not calculated for the meridian of England.” Sir 
Harry’s motion passed the Conimons, but was lost in the 
House of Lords. 

While Mr. Burke was exerting in parliament his splendid 
and improving powers, in opposition to the war, and to pro« 
cure a reformation of affairs in, India, the friendship between 
him and Johnson continued. Inthe recess after the session of 
1774, Johnson visited Beaconsfield for the first time. On view- 
ing that beautiful villa, he exclaimed, in the words of Virgil, 

‘¢ Non equidem invideo, miror magis!”? 

Though Johnson and Burke had differed in politics since the _ 
commencement of the war, yet here their differences were ’ 
forgotten. Nothing remarkable, however, is recorded of this 
visit, except the rough compliment of the guest at his depar- 
ture : —Burke being to set out for Bristol, to stand a candidate 
for that city, of which a great majority of the electors had in- 
vited him, Johnson, at parting, took him by the hand— 
«¢ Farewell, my dear Sir!” said he; ‘ and remember that I 
wish you all the success which ovyAt to be wished you, which 
can possibly be wished you by an HonEsT MAN!” # 

Mr. B. had already been elected for Malton in Yorkshire, 
when the Bristol merchants invited him to stand for their city ; 
and he acceded to the request with the consent of his new 
constituents. There were already three candidates, Lord Clare 
and Mr. Brickdale, the late members, and Mr. Cruger, an 
American merchant. Burke, when he first appeared on the 
hustings, made a very eloquent and impressive speech, in which 
he shewed himself intimately acquainted with commerce, and 
particularly with the commercial interests of Bristol. He and 
Mr. Cruger were elected ; though the latter had so little of 
the orator to recommend him, that he could express his appro- 
bation and adoption of Mr. Burke’s principles only by exclaim- 
ing, * I say ditto to Mr. Burke! I say ditto to Mr. Burke!” 





* Dr. Bisset tells us that, notwithstanding the genius, wisdom, 
and learning of Burke, he yet entertained some opinions which were 
totally unfounded. The non-existence of an Irish massacre was one 
of these. When pressed by Hume, with whom he was at one time 
intimate, on the strength of the evidence by which that fact was 
established, he answered that the testimony proved nothing: for that 
the testimony of thousands of the Irish could be had to prove that 
the ‘* ghosts of numbers of those who had been killed, and thrown 
into the Shannon, often made their appearance on the banks of the 
river.” So would Burke tien reason.—Has he never reasoned since 
in the same manner? 
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Charles James Fox, second son of Lord Holland, was now 
rising to the first rank of senators. He had hitherto been a 
supporter of Lord North: but his indolence, and his habit of 
associating with several members of opposition, procured his 
dismissal. He now became an opposition leader himself, and 
soon taught his lordship how much he had lost. American 
affairs growing still worse, petitions against the war came in 
from every quarter; and among the rest, one from the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham, praying that the House would take 
their sufferings into consideration. This petition was ably 
though unsuccessfully supported by Mr. Burke, to whom, for 
his zeal, the petitioners presented a very flattering address of 
thanks on the sth of February 1775. On the 22d of March, 
in the same year, Mr. B. brought forwards his resolution for 
reconcilement, which he prefaced by what is generally called 
his * Speech on Conciliation :’-—one of the greatest efforts of 
his great mind, and from which, combined with his speech on 
American taxation, the reader may derive more acquaintance 
with the history and impolicy of the American contest, than 
from any other work extant. Previously to the next session, 
hostilities with America were commenced: Parliament opened 
with a speech declaring the necessity of coercion: Burke 
posed the address; demonstrating that the Minister had de- 
ceived the nation. He was seconded by Mr. Fox. On the 
16th of November, Burke brought forwards a new conciliatory 
bill, the object of which was to renounce the future exercise of 
taxation, without discussing the abstract question of right; to 
repeal all the laws of which the colonies complained 5 and to 
pass an immediate amnesty. He supported this proposition in 
a speech as eloquent as any of those of the two last sessions, 
but unhappily attended with as little effect. The majorities of 
the Minister were more weighty than Mr. B.’s arguments, 

Dean Tucker’s publication on American affairs now called 
Mr. Burke’s attention. The Doctor had formerly asserted 
that the opposition of the minority to the Stamp Bill here en- 
couraged the Americans to resistance; and Burke, in his 
speech on American taxation, had denied the fact, in terms 
which charged Dr. Tucker with being the tool of a faction, 
and acting from sinister motives. ‘The Dean replied, and did 
more than reply ; he exerted himself, but without success, to 
prevent Burke’s election for Bristol. Dr. T. now proposed a 
plan for American affairs, different both from that of Burke 
and that of the Minister; and this was not less than a total re- 
linquishment of the colonies by the mother country. Both 
Burke and his friend Johnson treated this proposal with con- 
tempt: but the event has proved that it was founded in wis- 
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dom. At length, America declared her independence; ai 
event to which Paine’s pamphlet of Common Sense is sup-= 
posed to have greatly contributed. 

The efforts of the Opposition continuing to be ineffectual; 
Mr. Burke and some other leading members of it withdrew from 
the House on the discussion of all questions relating to 
America. Secession being uncommon, though not unprece- 
dented, Burke thought himself required to justify his conduct ; 
and he therefore drew up an address to the King, which, 
though printed in some of the newspapers, has never been 
avowed as the production of Mr. Burke. He laid similar 
sentiments before the public in a letter to the electors of Bris- 
tol, his constituent city; and this latter was answered by the 
Earl of Abingdon and (Dr. Bisset observes with surprise) by 
Ed. Topham, Esq.! 

This year brought out Robertson’s Histoty of America, 
Burke gave an admirable and philosophical account of that able 
work in the Annual Register. 

In the session of 1777, he returned to parliamentaty busi- 
ness with renewed vigour, General Burgoyne had been re- 
cently captured ; and the affairs of Ireland, as well as the dis- 
asters of América, now occupied Parliament. Burke now 
grounded his opposition rather on the management and exe 
pence of the war than‘ on its original impolicy. The capturé 
of Burgoyne was attributed to the incapacity of the Minister. 
The employment of the Indians, too, excited the most severe 
animadversions of Mr. Burke; and its cruelty, he said, exceeded 
any thing recorded in antient or in modern history. Lord 
North himself, on the 17th of March, came forwards with a 
conciliatory plan, namely to renounce the exercise of the right 
of taxation, and to appoint commissioners to treat with Ame- 
ricas Burke contended that it was now too late for these meae 
gures, as nothing less than independence would satisfy Ame- 
rica, and that no terms coming from that administration would 
be received. ‘The bills passed, but the event shewed the truth 
of Burke’s reasoning. 

In the course of the session, he was distinguished also by 
the steady support which he gave to the claim of a free trade 
by Ireland, against the express direction of his constituents, and 
by his support of the bill for the relief of Papists. He ate 
tacked Administration on the neglected state of the navy;— 
resisted the voluntary applications which were made to raise 
men to make up the loss at Saratoga, —urged the propriety of 
trying General Burgoyne by a court-martial or parliamentary 
inquiry,—and supported the bill for excluding contractors from 
sitting in Parliament. On the subject of Parliamentary ree 
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form, the Opposition was divided: Lords Chatham and Shel- 
burne, Mr. Dunning, Lord Camden, Mr. Fox, and the Duke 
of Richmond, were friends to that great measure; Burke and 
the Rockingham party opposed it. 

France, agreeably to Burke’s prediction, now declared for 
America; the conciliatory propositions were rejected; and 
Burke, in the true spirit of a party-man, imputed ALL to the 
Minister. 

About this period, Burke was defendant ina Chancery suit, 
instituted against him by his old friend Lord Verney. His 
Lordship charged Burke, his brother, and cousin, with being 
engaged with him in a stock-jobbing speculation, by which 
great loss had been incurred ; and his Lordship stated that he,who 
had been the ostensible person, had been obliged to make out 
the engagements, and that, on applying to Burke to defray his 
share of the debt, it was refused. Mr. Burke, on oath, dis 
claimed any connection with his Lordship in that transaction, 
and the bill was therefore dismissed.—In the attack of opposi+ 
tion on Lord Shelburne, on the inquiry into the conduct of the 
Howes, and on the declaration of war by Spain, Mr. B. sucs 
cessively distinguished himself. In the debates on Irish af- 
fairs, which were again resumed, he was still more conspicu- 
ous. The troubles of that country, Dr. Bisset says, he con- 
sidered as much more dangerous than they really were; for his 
mind, says the Doctor, was so formed, that whatever subject 
he considered made a very deep impression. His subsequent 
history fully confirms this observation. At last, however, the 
Minister agreed to remove the restraints on lish commerce. 
Mr. Burke and the Opposition applauded, but not, it is said, 
with that warmth which the merit of the measure deserved. 

On the 11th of February 1780, Mr. Burke communicated to 
the House of Commons his plan of reform in the constitution 
of the several parts of the public occonomy. His speech on 
that cccasion Dr. Bisset highly praises, both for eloquence and 
humour: it deserves praise not less for its principle. Minis- 
ters joined in approving the speech, and allowing the neces- 
sity of retrenchment: but, when that principle came to be 
applied to particular cases, they resisted; and the four bills 
which Mr. Burke grounded on his plan were successively re- 
jected —During the remainder of this Parliament, which was 
dissolved in July 1780, Mr. Burke, though he continued to 
exert himself with his party, seems to have added nothing to 
his celebrity. In consequence of the difference of opinion 
between him and the electors of Bristol on Irish affairs, he re- 
solved to decline standing gain for that city, and, previously to 
the dissolution, delivered avery masterly speech, comprehending 
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an account of the proceedings in parliament, and the princi- 
ples on which he himself had acted. 

On the 19th of February 1781, he revived his plan of ccco- 
nomy. This attempt was principally marked by the present 
William Pitt having made on that occasion his first speech in 
Parltament, who wes then only twenty-two years of age,and who 
in some measure joined the party which was headed by Burke 
and Fox, but maintained the sentiments of his father respect- 
ing the independence of America. Mr. Sheridan appeared in 
the House of Commons about the same time. 

We next find Mr. Burke opposing Lord North in certain 
regulations of the profits and territorial acquisitions of the In- 

‘dia Company; which, he contended, was a violation of char- 
tered rights;—and, in the end of the session, we find him 
making a motion concerning the extreme rigour that had been 
used towards the inhabitants of St. Eustatius after the capture of 
that island. Dr. Bisset talks of it asa party measure. Burke 
united his talents with those of Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Dun- 
ning, for an inquiry into the American war: but the motion 
was rejected, and the session ended. 


[ To Le continued, | Walt..e. 
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Art. Hl. An Essay on the Manufactures of Ireland:. in which is 
considered, to what Manufactures her natural Advantages are best 
suited ; and what are the best Means of improving such Manufac- 
tures. By Thomas Wallace, of the King’s Inns, Dublin, and 
M. R.I. A. 8vo. pp. 360. 6s. Boards. Murray and Co. 
4798. 

Or the 3¢ December 1795, the Royal Irish Academy pro- 

posed, by public advertisement, to give, out of the fund be- 
queathed to them for such purposes by ‘Thomas Cunningham, 

Esq., a premium of so/. forthe best dissertation on this ques- 

tion: ‘* To what manufactures are the natural advantages of Ire- 

Jand best suited, and what ave the best modes of improving such 

manufactures ?” 

Several essays were, accordingly, sent to the Academy ; two of 
which soon concentered the chief attention ; anda committee of 
three persons was appointed to decide between the competitors. 
An award was given in favour of the Essay written by the aca- 
demician William Preston Esq. who bad him/elf accepted a feat i 
this committee. The Essay now before us was the unsuccessful 
one; and the author appeals from a verdict which is certainly 
liable to the suspicion of partiality, and offers to the public 
his uncrowned Fssay on the Alanufactures of Ireland-s—it de- 
serves attentive perusal, 
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The introductory chapter examines the comparative value of 
manufactures and agficulture, in a national view. ‘There is 
certainly a radical error in the position of Dr. Adam Smith, 
(book II. c. 5.) that the capital employed in agriculrure adds a 
greater value to the annual produce of the country, than an 
equal capital employed in manufactures ; or, in other words, 
that agriculture is more profitable to the community than ma- 
nufa*ture. Dr.S. altogether omits in his calculation to esti- 
mate the capital value of the farm to be cultivated, which is 
as much a part of the capital employed by the cultivator to put 
industry in motion, as the machinery or raw material of the 
manufacturer. Reckoning thus, it was natural to infer the 
superior productiveness of the business of the farmer. In like 
manner (book III. c. 1.) Dr. Smith considers the industry of 
the country as necessarily prior to that of the town 3 and sup- 
poses the progress of opulence naturally to begin with the sur- 
pluss produce of the farmer, which he is afterward supposed 
to convert to purposes of manufacture. Yet the history of 
society does not support this imaginary progress. ‘Towns are 
founded near convenient rivers in pastoral countries; and agri- 
culture has everywhere been the consequence of a contiguous 
market resulting from commercial industry. Manufactures 
precede hufbandry: the oldest countries are the best cultivated. 
Mr. Wallace inclines much to restore to manufactures their pri- 
mitive importance ; and he does not seem to expect the im- 
provement of the peat-bogs of his country, until che rise of 
large towns shall furnish to the farmer such customers as may 
replace to him the expence necessary for rendering them pro- 
ductive. 

The first section examines the arguments of M. Quesnoi, 
the founder of the physiocratic sect. ‘Ihe leading doctrines of 
this school were extracted by us on another occasion, (vol. xvi. 
p- §21 and 522.) and may be found more at large in Mercier’s 
Natural and Essential Order of Political Societies. They are 
answered by our author in the language of Mr. Hamilton’s 
exccllent Report to Congress on the manufactures of the United 
States. 

The second section asserts that the agriculture of Ireland 
has been promoted by judicious encouragement; and that the 
same effects would follow in manufactures: on both these 
heads, the author’s evidence seems rather deficient. 

The third and fourth sections recommend a preference of 
those manufactures, of which the primum (as the author calls 
the raw material) is not foreign. In the fifth, the very im- 


portant topic of machinery occurs, Mr. W. observes that 
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¢ England, from her loag experience, her more extensive capital, 
and the more attentive industry of her people, stands, with respect 
to skill, far before Ireland. The invention of machinery constitutes 
part of her skill, and the general adoption of it marks her wisdom. 
Our manufactures, being of younger growth, are yet strangers to 
many of her improvements. It is an encouraging reflection, however, 
that these are, with a little care and docility, attainables It has been 
generally believed, that there is among the Irish workmen an uncon- 
querable aversion to the adoption of machinery. That they are ge- 
nerally adverse to it, from the opinion which must always prevail among 
uninformed men, namely, that it tends to deprive them of employ- 
ment by abridging labour, is true; but it is not true that Irishmen 
are more adverse to thc se improvements than the workmen of any 
other country, even of England itself. ‘This is proved by the fact, 
that many of those modes of abridging labour have been already 
adopted by them. ‘The cotton manufacture particularly has been 
benefited by their adoption ; and it is remarkable, that m that very 
manufactory the introduction of machinery, in certain cases, has been 
followed in England by much tumult, and resisted, sometimes suc- 
cessfully, by the workmen. An instance of this is indeed visible at 
Manchester, in the ruins of a very extensive factory, which was built 
for the purpose of weaving cotton by machinery. It was no sooner 
completed thai the weavers assembled and burned it to the ground, 
from the common fear that ir it succeeded, the demand for their labour 
would be diminished. This inflance of outrage in the Manchester 
weavers was much more flagrant, and much more unjustifiable, than 
any thing of the kind which has occurred in Ireland; for the Man- 
chester people had already experienced the effects of Arkwright’s 
machinery to be in the hichest degree beneficial to them. It had al- 
ready extended the cotton manufacture so widely, that though, by 
the aid of machinery, one person could perform what used to employ 
forty, yet the demand for hands enercased in such a proportion that 
the town could not furnish a supply. Many of ile operations were 
committed to childven; numbers of workmen came from Cheshire, 
and it was computed, that at that time, there were 10,000 Irishmen 
employed in Manchester.’ 


The sixth section discusses the relative advantages of a home 
and a foreign market, and decides, with Adam Smith, in favour 
of the nearest market. Is it a fact that the more contiguous 
the market is, the more frequent are the returns of the capital 
employed? Accerding to our information, the richer the coun- 
try, the quicker are the returns; because the motive of each 
purchaser to detain capital is there the least possible. A vast 
portion of the reasoning of Dr. Smith, (book MH. ce 5.) concern- 
‘ing the relative importance of domestic and foreign trade, rests 
on the erroneous assumption that quickness of return depends 
ou nearness of place. Yet Mr. Wallace assumes as incontro- 
yertible all the corollazies of the Scotch philosopher. 
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in estimating the merit of the Irish propositions of 1785s 
relative to a commercial intercourse with Great Britain, we 
coincide, however, with those who consider them as likely to 
have been very advantageous to both countries; as. a praise- 
worthy attempt to conduct legislation on the principles of anim- 
proved philosophy ; and asa beneficial project weakly withdrawn 
out of deference to a clamour as unwise as it was illiberal. 

The viith section maintains the doubtful opinion that those 
manufactures merit the preference, which superadd most 

value to the raw material employed. Such are the manufac- 
tures of steel watch- chains, of muslins, and of cambrics. We 
rather incline to the notion that those manufactures merit the 
preference, which supply the consumption of the most nu- 
merous classes: they depend in this case little on fashion ; 
they tend constantly to the greatest possible demand, which is 
the chief cause of improvement in the arts of production ; and 
they render more attainable the essential comforts of the poor, 
by augmenting the stock reserved for their immediate con- 
sumption. 

The viiith section treat¢ of manufactures already in part 
established ; and the ixth, of the influence of manufactures on 
morality tthe heaith. We are entirely of the author’s opinion, 
that it requires a much higher degree of education and culture 
to withstand the temptations of vice in a state of aggregation, 
than in a state of dispersion. 

‘ The same arguments which go to prove (says I Mr. W.) that a 
manufacture 3s more injurious to morals as it 1s more necessary to its 
success that it be carried on ia large ci ites, apply, though perhaps 
with somewhat less force, to those which are carried on i n large fac- 
tories. The ass sociating of men together im one spot, gives the vice 
of every individual an opportunity to spread 5 and vice is moft con- 
tayious. It affords also the best opportunities for combination. 
These are the evils which result from the crowding of workmen to- 
gether. Lf women are necessary to the m: anufacture, and are admitted, 
as they generally are in factories, to mix indiscriminately with the 
men, the shell are still worse. In factories, the women are uni- 
versally and extremely dissolute, the children catch the immorality of 
their parents, and soon reach to high degrees of premature iniquity, 
Can any manufacture be worth so much ? : 

The Seconp Part of the work considers the local application 
of those general principles that are evolved in the sections of 
which we have just given the analysis. Wecan less estimate the 
value of these suggestions, as we have not suflicient topical 
observation: but we meet with many curious particulars of the 
state of industry in Ireland, worthy of attention from a patriotic 
legislature. We lament to observe, in this able writer, some- 
thing like a prejudice against absenteés, or alien Trifhmen, as, 
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(p- 338.) he calls those men of property who habitually reside 
in London. We believe it to be a mistake to suppose that the 
expenditure of the luxurious classes is of much consequence to 
the public prosperity. Has Edinburgh ceased to flourish by 
ceasing to be a residence of the constituted authorities, or by 
contributing to the splendor of London a vast delegation of her 
richest nobles ? Does France miss the custom of her exiles, or 


have the wages of labour increased there in every branch of 
industry ? | 


Mr. Wallace very modestly concludes his valuable Essay in 
the following terms : 


‘ Having thus shewn that manufactures deserve encouragement ; 
having considered what are the circumstances which render a manu- 
facture fitted for a country to prosecute ; having seen how these cir- 
cumstances apply to each of the principal manufa€tures within the 
reach of Ireland; and in the last place, made a very few observations 
on those specific modes of encouragement which have been generally 
recommended for the promotion of them, and on those general causes 
that tend to promote or retard their progress, it is conceived our ens 
quiry may here terminate, 

‘ This Essay shall therefore be concluded by expressing the writ- 
er’s hope, that for any inelegance in point of style, or any unim- 
portant mistakes in matter, he will meet indulgence. To the first of 
these, the nature of the subject was less propitious than if it were a 
question of literature or criticism; and with respect to the second, 
the frequent necessity he was under, from the wide extent of the 
question, to consult the opinions, and depend on the statements of 
others, made it sometimes impossible to attain indubitable certainty. 
Errors in matters of faét, however, he has the best reason to believe, 
occur but seldom in the course of the work, because he has endea~ 
voured, with very considerable pains, to obtain the most authentic 
information in points where his own knowledge was deficient, and he 
has adopted nothing without trying it by every test of truth or pro- 
bability witiin his power. 





Art. IIT. Observations on the Manners and Customs of Italy, with 
Remurks on the vast Importance of British Commerce on that Continent; 
alfo Particulars of the wonderful Explosion of Mount Vesuvius, taken 
on the Spot at Midnight in Fune 1794, when the leautiful and extensive 
City of Torre del Greco was buried under the blazing River of Lava 
from the Mountain; likewise an Account of many very extraordinary 
Cures produced by a Preparation of Opium, in a Variety of obstinate 
Cafes, according to the Practice in Asia; with many physical Remarks 
collected in Italy, well deserving the Attention of most Families. By a 
Gentleman authorised ta investigate the Commerce of that Country with 
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~~ author of this miscellaneous work, though not chusing 
to place his namie in the title-page, has inserted it at the 
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close of his dedication and of his first letter, thus: N. Brooke. 
He tells us that his letters were not intended for publication, 
but that he has been induced by the request of friends, * to 
take the whole of them from his common-place book, and to 
present them to the public in their original dress.’ 

Those readers who are in pursuit of knowlege will gain little 
information that is new and important from this book. ‘lo cele- - 
brate the virtues of opium, and to tell us that the writer possesses 
some of the extract which is unadulterated, are apparently the 
chief ends of the publication. Among the various qualifications 
of this drug, that which more immediately attracted our atten- 
tion was its alleged power of increasing population: 


«¢ A German traveller through Turkey,” (said a Turkish gentleman 
to our author) “in a late publication, has absurdly declared that opium 
ig inimical to population. He could not surely have been much ac- 
quainted with genteel families, or he would have known that opium 
is administered to favourite wives if they fhould not prove pregnant. 
Evei in my own family, and those of my numerous relations, there 
area great numbcrof instances, where I] have prescribed a preparation 
of opium in the like cases, which scarcely ever failed of the much 
wished-for effect. I will pot out to you the method of treatment, 
and the quantity of the medicine necessary, according to each female 
constitution, for assisting population. In this case opium ought to 
be esteemed as 2 divine drug.” . 


Asthe ¢ method of treatment’ here promised is unfortunate- 
ly not given te the reader, we must content ourselves with the 
author’s poetical enumeration of the virtues of the poppy; 
the subject having absolutely inspired his muse: 

¢ Fiail! lovely flow’r, tothce I sing, 
Thou friend of peasant and of king! 
I worship at thy shrine 
The God who did to thee impart 
The means to ease the head and heart, 
That faculty divine. 
* The old, the young, the rich, the poor, 
Will oft from thee receive a cure, 
While other drugs prove vain; 
The tortur’d limb, the aching head, 
Or victims that disease has made, 
Will happy ease obtain. 
¢ The Turkish youth well know the pow’r 
Of this most kind delightful flow’r, 
Their females know its uses; 
Tt tells the tears no more to flow, 
It bids the pallid cheek to glow, 
And sudden joy produces,’ 


To those who read merely for entertainment, this volume 
will not be unacceptable. In Mr. Brooke they will find a goods 
Dd 4 humoured 
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humoured travéller, who meets with amusing occurrencés, and 
who in pleasant terms literally tells every thing with which he 
does meet. Some of his stories, indeed, are almost too frisky 
to be quoted in our graver pages3 yet we felt no great repug~ 
nance to reading them. 


“© Erubuit posuitque meum Lucretia lbrum ; 
Sed coram Bruto. Brute recede :— leget.” 
Mart. i. 17. 


The following anecdote will give a specimen of the author’s 


manner, while it affords a picture of the poverty and ignorance 
of the Neapolitan peasantry : 

;, © Naples, May 25,1794. 
— Having hired a boy at Misenum to carry my things, I tied up 
in a handkerchief the fish I had bought, and pursued on foot the 
road to Solfo Terra, and stopping at a farm-house I desired to have 
the fish dressed while I went to see the pit or hole of natural boiling 
sulphur, which is supposed to have a communication under the sea 
with Mount Vesuvius; as I was told the sulphur rose and sunk in that 
cauldron according as the mountain was more or less agitated. Re- 
turning again to the farm-house, (which in England would be called 
a cot) I lay there that night, and in the morning I paid the owner 
for my lodging, and other trifles; and giving his daughter a small 
piece of money for her attendance, the father told me that for some- 
what more I might take her with me to Naples,* saying, that it was 
his only child, and having no longer the means of maintaining her, 
and as she was almost thirteen years of age, he could not be further 
burdened with her. 1 told him that I did not intend to stay long at 
Naples, but that I would enquire for a servant’s place for her among 
my acquaintance. I asked him if she could read; to which he re- 
plied, that he had no means to procure her so high an education. 

‘ Tt is impossible for me to give you a true idea of the general ig- 
norance and savageness of peasants in the Neapolitan ilate; for, were 
I to describe them as they really are, you would think that I was in 
some barbarous country, ard not on the ground formerly so renowned 
for humanity and learning. 

‘ After what I had seen and heard, I resolved to stay no longer on 
the coast, so I returned to Naples. 

¢ Naples, May 30th, 1794. 

« Just as I had finished my dinner this day, the farmer whom 1 be- 
fore mentioned came to the inn, enquiring for me; he followed the 
servant into the room where | was sitting, and with him his daughter, 
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who was dressed a little more decently than when [ first saw acer, nav- 
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« * This offer put mein mind of what is weil known of parents in 
Georgia and Circassia, on the Black Sea, selling their young beauti- 
ful daughters to traders, who ¢o there tor the purpose of buying 
them, and they are carried from thence to Turkey, and on the Bar- 
bary coast, for sale. The rich people at Tunis, who do not like to 
take severa! wives, will often purchase some of tiiose fema ef, who % 
they fall into dislike are disposed of again to others at a i¢ss price. 
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ing a short jacket, one petticoat, and a coarse towel aver her head, the 
usual holiday dress of such country-women. Having asked him what his 
errand was, he said, that, according to my orders, he had brought his 
daughter ; astonished at his impudencey I replied, that I had ne- 
ver given him the least encouragement, but only promised to get a 
servant’s place for her if it lay in my power. He persisted to say, 
that he should not have brought her, unless Thad agreed to it. Con- 
ceiving that his errand was to obtain a little money, I went into my 
bed-room to take out a trifle to give him, and returning, found that 
he had taken off her cloaths, and twirling her about, said, that she 
was a proper model for me to copy from, since I was, as he said, a 
painter.* He then ran from the house, and left me ina situation 
more aukward than I can describe. I told the girl to put on her 
cloaths, after which she related that her father had been turned out 
of his house for not having paid the rent, and that her parents were 
come into the city to seek employment. I ordered the servant to cal} 
a friend of mine, a lawyer, to consult with him how I was toact, but 
he being gone to his country-seat and not to return ull the next day, 
I desired to speak with the mistress of the house, whom I begged 
to permit the young woman to lay with one of her maids til my 
friend came from the country. The landlady was for sending her 
out of the house, but the poor creature’s tears made such impression 
on her, that she consented to her staying. 

‘ The next day the lawyer being returned from the country paid 
mea visit, and said there was -no rernedy but to turn the girl into the 
street, or provide service for her; the latter he recommended, and 
would (if 1 approved of it) take her to his house, to which I most, 
readily consented.’ 

We were sorry to learn that, since the writing of these let- 
ters, the author has been deprived of his sight; and we hope, 
on the score of humanity and justice, that the concluding 
paragraph of his book will meet with that attention which it 
deserves :—we can only copy the passage as being the assertion 
of the writer; 

‘ Before I left England in 1785, I presented to the Right Hon. 
tiie Chancellor of the Exchequer, a plan for the improvement of fo- 
reitn commerce, and for the protection of the fair trader; which, 
after I was abroad, was carried into a law, and the revenue was there- 
by suddenly increased one million sterling per annum more than the 
average of the six years before the act took place; which that gene 
sleman declared in the House of Commons arose from that plan only: 
and having trusted to his weil-known honour and generosity, I pre- 
sume to fatter myself with hopes of being 1m some measure rewarded, 
which at this period will be particularly aeceptable, being returned 
to England, unfortunately induced to quit Italy with the loss of 
gh the invasion of that country by the French.’ 
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‘ * This I suppose arose from my sketching some views while at 
his cottage. It is very common for parents to let ovt their female 
children to painters and sculptors as models, the pareiits first stripping 
then naked for approbation of the artist.’ 
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Agr. IV. The Works of the British Poets, with Prefaces biographi, 
cal and eritical. By Robert Anderson, M.D. 13 Vols. Royal 
8vo. 71. 3s. Gd. Boards. Arch. 


WV BEN 2 new general collection of English poetry is pre. 

sented to the public, they will naturally inquire what 
were the deficiencies of preceding compilements, and what 
superior advantages another editor may be supposed to possess. 
For this question Dr. Anderson is fully prepared ; and in his 
preface he gives a neat and accurate account of the various col- 
lections which have been made, then proceeding to state the 
difference between them and the present performance. On 
this point, he thus speaks : 


‘ In 1792, Mundell and Son, printers in Edinburgh, having re- 
solved to republish the Collection of English poetry, which goes under 
the name of Dr. Johnson, in the manner of Dr. Knox’s “ Elegant 
Extracts in Verse,” in six volumes large octavo, he took occasion to 
recommend a collection, upon an enlarged plan, which might unite the 
works of the ancient and modern poets im one comprchensive view, 
and exhibit the progress of our national poetry, corresponding with 
the gradual refinement of language and of manners, from the rude- 
ness and simplicity of a remote period, to the polish and elegance of 
modern times. 

‘ The proprietors, with a liberal spirit of enterprise, worthy of an 
association of opulent booksellers, readily adopted the plan he recom- 
mended, though with some limitations as to the ancient poetry, and 
resolved to extend their collection to svelve volumes, upon his pro- 
mising to furnish them with a Biographical and Critical Preface to the 
works of each author; an undertaking in which he engaged with 
more rashness than prudence, amidst cares and avocations of a far 
different and more important nature, and without a suitable provision 
of materials. 

¢ The list of the works of the older poets, which he originally re- 
eommended for republication, comprehended those of Chaucer, Lang- 
land, Gower; the best parts of Lydgate, Barclay, Hawes ; the best 
parts of Skclton, Surrey, Wyat; the best parts of Warner, Sydaey, Sack- 
ville, Spenser, AZarlow, Davies, Shakspeare, Drayton, Daniel, Jon- 
gon, Donne, Hail, Drummond, Stirling, Browne, P. Fletcher, G. 
Fletcher; the best parts of Quarles, King, Carew, Suckling, Crashaw, 
Davenant, and the translations of Fairfax, Sandys, and May. The 
works of the authors printed in Italics were, on due consideration, 
omitted ; it being thought safer to allure curiosity into this unfre- 
quented track of reading, by a republication of the works of those 
authors, who, though not either universally read or understood (as 
must ever be the case with the best elder poets of every country), are 
notwithstanding familiar to us in conversation, and constantly ap- 
pealed to in controverted points of poetical taste, than to run the risk 
of suppressing it totally, by 2 bulky republication of all or the better 
parts of the works of those unfortunate authors, who still remain un- 
popular, merely from the waut of being read. The classical compo- 
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sitions of Barbour, James I. Henry the Minstrel, Dunbar, Douglas 
and Lindsay, being written in the Scottish language, could not be 
recetved into an edition of English poetry. 

‘ The list of the works of the modern poets which he originally re- 
commended for republication, comprehended the works ot AZarvell, 
C. Cotton, Sedley, tieopkins, Oldham, Pattison, Hill, Eusden, Welsted, 
Sewell, Piair, Plaanibon Harte, Boyse, Thompson, Cooper, Brown, 
Granger, Smollet, Wilkie, Dodsley, Mendez, Fenner, Kirkpatrick, 
Smart, Bruce, Chatterton, Greme, Glover, Shaw, Lovibond, Pen. 
rose, Mickle, Jago, Scott, Logan, N. Cotton, ond Blathlock, He 
was afterwards obliged to abridge this list, and to exclude the authors 

rinted in Italics, on account of the arrangements which the proprie- 
tors had made relative to the extent of the collection. 

¢ Notwithstanding these limitations, which, on the part of the edi- 

tor, were unavoidable, it is with some degree of confidence, that he 
offers to public inspection a Collection of English poetry, which con- 
tains the works of one hundred and fourteen authors, of whom /foriy-nine 
are not to be found in the last edition of the “¢ Works of the English 
Poets,”? commonly called Dr. Johnson’s edition ; and forty five are 
now, for the first time, received into an ed'tion of English poetry. 
_ © In the works of the authors already collected, especially the later 
authors, some deficiencies have been supplied in the present edition. 
In the works of Langhorne, in particular, the additions are numerous 
and important. They are such as a reader of English poetry wil 
readily distinguish, and therefore unnecessary to be pointed out. 

‘ Though the editor has exerted himself with considerable atten- 
tion, to render the works of the authors now first collected, as com- 
plete as possible; yet copies of Surrcy’s translation of the second and 
fourth books of the Zueid, Davies’s Epigrams, P. Fletcher’s Latia 
and English poem on the Jesuits and Sicilides, a Piscatory drama, 
Harte’s Essay on Reason, Shaw’s Four Farthing Candles, Brown’s 
Liberty, and some pieces of other authors, have eluded his diligence. 
The works of Chatterton might have been enlarged by additions 
from Mr. Barret’s * Flistory of Bristol,”’ and Supplement to Chat- 
terton’s Miscellanies,?? which could not be obtained in due time. 
Gray’s Sonnet on Sir William Williams, Mickle’s Prophecy of Queen 
Emma, Johuson’s Afarmor Norfolciense, and some other little pieces, 
happened to be overlooked at the press. 

‘ The editor dues not wish to be understood as having performed 
more than he has actually done. Tor the selection of the authors, 
he is solely responsible. What plessed himself he has ventured to ree 
commend to others ; a task of such difficulty requires the candid al- 
jowance of the sender, for the unavoidable differences of taste and 
judgment. The recommendation of the proper editions of the works 
to be reprinted, belonged to the editor; with the exception of the 
works of Chaucer, in the Jirst volume, and the works of the several 
authors in the ffih volume, in which he had no concern. 

¢ For the correctness of the text, he is not answerable, as he had 
no concern in the revision of any part of these volumes, except the 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces, and occasionally some additions, 
gotes, and ilustrations in the course of the work. The chronological 
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arrangement which he recommended has not been strictly observed, 
on account of the proportion which it was thought necessary to ob. 
serve, in the size of the volumes. The engraved title-page, bearing 
to be “ A Complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain,” was im. 

roperly copied by the proprietors, in the first volume, from Mr, 
Bell’s edition, and retained in the subsequent volumes, for the sake 
of uniformity. 

‘ In so complicated and extensive a work, typographical errors 
may be expected to occur. ‘The editor hopes they are not very nu- 
merous, and will, he thinks, be entitled to the pardun of every can- 
did reader. Several mistakes of this kind, he is sorry to acknow- 
ledge, remain uncorrected in his part ofthe work, particularly in the 
Lives of Wilticy Fohnsou, and some others in the efeveritd volume, 
which he desires may be attributed, not to neglect, but want. of 
experience in affairs of this nature, and to the precipitation with 
which the work proceeced through the press ; all the Prefaces having 
been writtea im little more thau two years, and sent to the press, in 
portions, as they were wanted, without any previous revision, 

¢ There is onc alteration in the present collection which the editor 
believes will need no apology. This is the arrangement of the poeti- 
cal translations of entire works in a separate volume. To reuder the 
works of Homer and Pindar more complete, Mr. Hole’s Hymn to 
Ceres, and Mr. Pye’s Six Olpmpic Odes, ave added to the transiations 
of Pope and West ; and the deiiciencies in ]Iryvden’s Juvenal are sup- 

lied by the versions of those who were originally associated with him 
in that performance. A supplemental volume of Translations, mak- 
ing the thirteenth, has been printed, and another is stil wanting te 
complete the arrangement, with a volume of Fugitive Poctiy.’ 


The assistance with which Dr. A. hasbeen favored,in the course 
of this very laborious undertaking, is thus mentioned by him: 


¢ The obligations which the editor has received, have extended, 
in several cases, to the communication of entire articles, and to ocea- 
sional assistance; for the life of Stenser, and the lives of Alilian, 
Cowley, Waller, Butler, and Denham, he is indebted to two gentlemen 
of learning and abilities, who have not ndulged him with the liberty 
of mentioning their names. ‘They were solicited and obtained by the 
proprietors, to expedite the publication, and never seen by the editor 
till they were printed. He knows not whether any apology will be 
deemed needful for mserting them. ‘They are composed, it must be 
acknowledged, with little care or diligence, and with a compendious 
brevity, aod. though compatible with accuracy of narration, and 
vigour of description, precludes a critical account both of events and 
writings. As these articles comprehend some of the first names in 
English poetry, it 1S the intention of the editor to write them over 
again, fora separate edition of the Lives, corrected and enlarged, 
which it is in contemplation with the proprietors to publish. __ 

‘ With respect to occasional assistance, the editor has been favour- 
ed with various biographical information concerning Moore, Blair, 
Wiikic, Bruce, and Logan, from the Rev. Mr. Toulmin of Taunton, 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson of Dalmeny, the Rev, Dr. William ‘Thom. 
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son of London, the Rev. Dr. Blair, the Rev. Dr. Baird, the Rev. 
Dr. Hardy, and Professor Dalzel of Edinburgh, to whom he begs 
leave to make his acknowledgments. To all these gentlemen he 
esteems himself much imdebted for their kindness and attention. 
From them arises the pfincipal assistance he has to boast of. He 
has many reasons to flatter himself, that his information would have 
been much enlarged from other quarters, if a diffidence of his abilities 
for the undertaking had not deterred him from solicitation.’ 


As the cause of literature is under considerable obligations to 
those persons who have collected the scattered productions of 
our poets, and have thus secured their general preservation, we 
shall consider this publication in detail, and present our readcrs 
with an account of the contents of the different volumes ; ; make 
ing such observations on the prefaces as a perusal of them may 
suggest. 

The First Volume opens with the Poems of Chaucer. The 
Canterbury Tales are printed from ‘T'yrwhitt’s incomparable 
edition, which has just been reprinted at the Clarendon Press 
in two uto volumes, end which Dr. A. styles the most CUTIOUS, 
erudite, and valuable publication that has yet appeared in this 
country : his learned and valuable Glossary i is copied with little 
variation, The Plotwman’s Tale, Tale of Gamel; yn, Adventure of the 
Pardoner and Tapester, and the ‘Merel hant’s Seco nd Tale, omitted 
by Tyrwhitt, have been retained; © though (adds Dr. A.) all 
evidence internal and external is against the supposition of their 
being the production of Chaucer’==Why, then, are they intros 
duced into this edition ? 

‘The private character of Chaucer (according to Dr. A.) ap- 
pears to have been as respectable as his literary character was 
truly illustrious. In his manners he was mild and gentle, and 
in his disposition he was open and ingenuous. He was a fine 
gentleman, an agreeable companion, and a learned writer. 
His contemporaries and disciples, Gower, Occleve, and Lyd- 
gate, are lavish in his praise. With Wycklifle, the Father of 
the Reformation, he concurred in sentiments of religion, and 
co-operated in his most valuable designs.’==»Dr. Warton, in his 
History of English Poetry, has furnished the chief sources 
from which the literary character of Chaucer is here drawn. 

Henry Howard, the brave but unfortunate Earl of Surrey, 
who fell an early victim to the dark malignity and sanguinary 
temper of Henry VIII. occupies the second place in this vos 
lume: his Sonnets are imitations of Petrarch, but of Pe- 
trarch’s best manner; and he translated the second and fourth 
books of the A®neid into blank verse, which are the first come 
positions extant, in that measure, in our language. To him 
succeeds Sir ‘Thomas Wyat, his friend and fellow-labourer in 
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poetry. The works of these two early writers were ptinted 
by Tottell in the years¢g7, together with the productions of 
uncertaine auctours, which are here preserved. The Poems of 
Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst, * the patriarch of a race 
of Genius and Wit,’ complete the first volume of this 
collection. This noble author, in conjunction with Thomas 
Norton, wrote the celebrated tragedy of Gorboduc, originally 
intitled Ferrex and Porrex, the first dramatic piece of any cone 
sideration in the English language; it was republished by 
Dodsley in 1736 with a preface by Mr. Spence, in which Pope 
expresses his wonder ‘ that the propriety and natural ease of it 
had not been better imitated by the dramatic authors of the 
Succeeding age.” 

In the Second Velume are comprehended the Poems of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Davies, and Hall. At the close of the Life of 
Spenser, we find the following passage : 

¢ We are equally ignorant, what family Spenser left behind himy 
as we are concerning many of the events of his life. The only cirs 
cumstance that seems to merit any credit is, that a person in the 
reign of King William, came over from Ireland to solicit the lands 
which had belonged to his ancestors (in the county of Cork, a grant 
from Queen Elizabeth,) and brought along with him letters of ree 
commendation as a descendant of Spenser. His claim was allowed to 
be good, and he obtained his suit. He could give no account what- 
ever of the works of his illustrious ancestor, which are wanting ; and 
in all probability therefore we must conclude with regret that they 
are irrecoverably lost.’ 

Sir John Lavies, from a low extraction, raised himself by 
the exertion of his abilities to distinguished eminence ; he was 
made Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, atd before his 
death was appointed Chief Justice of England. His poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul, which he called Nosce Zeipsum, is 
the earliest philosophical poem that this country has produced 3 
* the language is pure, demonstrative, and near, and the versi- 
fication exquisitely polished’and harmonious.’—Sir John distin« 
guished himself not only by his poetical werks, but also by his 
historical tracts, which are written with great accuracy and 
perspicuity, and likewise by a voiume of Reports, with an 
excellent Preface addressed to Lord Ellesmere. For the parti 
culars of this Life, Dr. A. is indebted to the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, where the powers of Sir John Davies, as a poet, 2 
lawyer, and a political writer, are justly and happily esti- 
mated. 

Joseph Hall, the author of Virgidemiarum, and of prose 
writings so numerous as to occupy three volumes in folio, had 
the merit of introducing into the English language the first le- 
gitimate satire: 
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s¢ J first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second Lngilish satirist.” 


* Pope did not see them till so late in life, that he could only’ 
‘© wish he had seen them sooner.’”?— 

The poems of Drayton, Carew, and Suckling are introduced 
into the Third Volume. ‘The Poly-Olbion of Drayton, his mos 
distinguished performance, ‘is one of the most singular and 
original works this country has produced. ‘Phe information 
contained in it is in general so accurate, that it is quoted as an 
authority by Hearne, Wood, and Nicholson. His perpetual 
allusions to obsolete traditions, remote events, remarkable 
facts and personages, together with his curious genealogies of 
rivers, and his taste for natural history, have contributed to ren- 
der his works very valuable to the antiquary.’—His poetry, 
however, and perhaps for the very reason above mentioned, 
gives more information than pleasure. 

Of Thomas Carew, Lord Clarendon (who knew him well) 
has given the following character: ‘© He was very much 
esteemed by the most eminent persons in the court, and well- 
looked upon by the king himself, some years before he could 
obtain to be sewer to the king; and when the king conferred 
that place upon him, it was not without the regret of the 
whole Scotch nation, which united themselves in recommend- 
ing another gentleman. He was of a pleasant and facetious 
wit, and made many poems, (especially in the amorous way) 
which, for the sharpness of the fancy, and the elegancy of the 
language in which that fancy was spred, were at least equal, 
if not superior, to any of that time.” 

Sir John Suckling is called by Dryden “a sprightly wit, and 
a courtly writer ;” the advantages of birth, person, education, 
talents, and fortune, with which he set out in life, raised ge- 
neral expectation very high in his favour; expectation which 
he lived not long enough either to gratify or disappomt, for he 
died of a fever in the twenty-eighth year of his age. In his 
compositions, which are short and chiefly amorous, he was 
natural, easy, lively, and ingenious: the Ballad on a Wedding 
has very considerable merit, and has furnished many hints to 
succeeding writers ; he is often quoted, and always in terms of 
praise, by Congreve and Fielding. 

The Fourth Volume presents us with the lives and the works of 
Nonne, Daniel, Brown, P. Fletcher, G. Fletcher, B. Jonson, 
Drummond, Crashaw, and Davenant. Donne is represented by 
B. Jonson to be descended from Heywood the Epigrammatist ; 
so that, as he observes, ‘* he was originally a poet.”——This re- 
mark applies with much greater force to Cowper, the author 
ef The ‘fask, who is lineally descended by nee: 
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from Dr. Donne; and who will doubt that he is a poet r— 
Dryden calls Donne “ the greatest wit, though not the greatest 
poet of our nation.”--To the following passage of the same 
author, in his Dedication of Juvenal to the Earl of Dorset, we 
are probably indebied for Pope’s exquisite Translation or 
Paraphrase of Donne’s Satires: 

«¢ Donne, alone, of all. our countrymen, (says Dryden to 
the Earl,) had your talent, but was not happy enough to arrive 
at your versification ; axd were he translated iito Numbers and 
English, be would yet be wanting in the dignity of expression. 
You equal Donne in the variety; multiplicity, and choice of 
thoughts ; you excel him in the manner and the words. I 
read you both with the same admiration, but not with the same 
delight. He affects the metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where nature only should reign, and 
perplexes the minds of the fair sex with speculations of philo- 
sophy, where he should engage their hearts, and entertain 
them with the softness of love.” 

Daniel is as respectable in the character of an historian, as 
in that of a poet; Myr. Headley says of him that * we find 
both in his poetry and prose such a legitimate rational flow of 
language, as approaches nearer the style of the 18th than the 
36th century; and of which we may safely assert, that it will 
never become obsolete. He certainly was the Atticus of his 
day. It seems to have been his error to have entertained too 

eat a difidence of his own abilities. Constantly contented 
with the sedate propriety of good sense, which he no sooner 
attains than he seems to rest satisfied, though his resources; 
hhad he but made the effort, would have carried him much 
farther.” 

Of William Browne very little is known,—though in a 
learned and poetical age he obtained the highest distinction ag 
-a poet; * he was admired and beloved by all the best writers of 
his time, he was esteemed and highly recommended by the 
critical Jonson, and the learned Selden, and yet in a very few 
years after his death he was almost forgotten.’ | 

The lives of the two I'letchers will be found amusing; 
though they fornish no matter for selection.—It is not impro- 
per to observe, in this place, that Dr. Anderson, in his bio- 
graphy and criticisms, particularly where the older poets are 
his subjects, has been greatly indebted to the previous labours 
of the ingenious and much iamented Mr. creer and his ob- 
ligations to this author are very considerable in the volume now 


under our discussion. —This remark applies also to the former 
volume ; perhaps in more instances than we have observed. 
-‘We-sincerely wish that the Doctor would give the usual quota- 
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tion mark to all his extracts ; the contrary practice is dangerous 
and inconvenient. 

The life of our witty dramatic writer Ben Jonson is full of 
interest and amusement ; the materials, however, and even the 
very expressions, are borrowed from the preface and life pres 
fixed by Mr. Whalley to his valuable edition of this author, 
without acknowlegement or reference.—In a work of such 
magnitude and labour as the present, we conceive it to be per 
fectly allowable to derive assistance from every genuine source 
but it appears to us not only a debt of gratitude, but also of 
strict justice, to acknowlege the obligation. In the omission 
of this duty, we think that Dr. Anderson acts a disingenuous 
and an impdlitic part ; for, though much has been borrowed, we 
had nearly said purloined, from the works’of others, yet a large 
portion, and that of valuable matter, remains the undisputed 
property of the present editor ; and it will seem in the eyes of 
many a just retribution, that 4e should be deprived of some- 
thing of his own,who has invested himself with the possessions 
of others.—While we are speaking on this subject, however, 
it is but just to present our readers with what the Doctor has 
stated in his preface: 

‘ With a view to popular information, he has endeayoured to col- 
lect what is diffused, to glean in spots which have been sometimes 
neglected, and sometimes forgotten, and to relate with clearness and 
simplicity, what is known of the personal history and literary pro- 
ductions of each author, whose works are associated in this collec. 
tion, digested in the form of a chronicle, subjoining an estimate of 
his character, a critical examination of his compositions, and, by 
quotation, the testimonies of contemporary writers, and the judg- 
ments of the most respectable critics, 

‘ In the course of this undertaking, he has endeavoured’to avail 
himself of the various biographical collections already in the hands of 
the public. Of these collections, it was necessary to form a right 
idea, to select from them whatever was conducive to his design, and 
carefully to avoid their errors, at the same time that he preserved 
their excellencies; "What use he has made of them will be obvious, 
as well as what is entirely his own.’ 


To the practice, as we have already said, we by no means 
object ; with the ground in a great measure pre-occupied, we 
conceive it to be unavoidable :—but the mede appears to us re- 
prehensible. Some passages have the quotation mark; we 
necessarily infer, then, that those which are not thus distin- 
guished are Dr. A.’s composition, and that it was his intention 
to convey that idea to his readers. ‘The information must in 
most instances have been borrowed, but there was no such ne- 
cessity for copying the expressions in which that knowlege was 
communicated ; sentiments, observations, and every thing 
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which constitutes the merit of good writing, should not be so 
implicitly adopted, as we have observed in the instance of 
B. Jonson, and in several others, without an acknowlegement 
of the loan. Justice consists, according to the expression of 
the Roman law, dando suum cuique ; and the principle extends 
to literary property as well as to property of every other descrip. 
tion. ‘The contrary conduct is unjust to the public, as well as 
to the individual who has been defrauded of his due merit: a 
compilation is essentially different from an original compo- 
sition. 

Of Wilham Drummond of Hawthornden, the intimate 
friend of Jonson,—to see whom the English poet, at the age 
of forty-five, walked into Scotland,—the account is in a great 
measure taken from the last edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica. Among the passages introduced by Dr. A. as instances of 
imitations of the present author by Pope, we were surprised at 
the oinission of the following ; which, we believe, has been 


noticed by Mr. Headley: the resemblance is in the celebrated 
Simile of the Alps: 


‘¢ So pleas’d at first the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past, | 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 
But, those attain’d, we tremble to surve 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 

Tl’ increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, 


_ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise !” Porr. 


‘6 Great Architect, Lord of this universe, 
That light is blinded would thy greatness pierce. 
Ah! as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass, 
Or Atlas temples crown’d with winter glass, 
The airy Caucasus, the Apennine, 

. Pyrene’s clifts where sun doth never shine, 

_ When he some craggy hills hath over went, 
Begins to think of rest, his journey spent, 
Till mounting some tall mountain he doth find, 
More heights before him than he left behind : 
With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded kmits of thy praise, 
Some pzait of way I thought to have o’er-run, 
But now I see how scarce I have begun, 
With wonders new my spirits range possest, 
And wand’ring wayless in a maze them rest.” Draummonp- 


The whole of the poem, intitled an Hymn to the Fairest Fair, 
from which the above extract is made, is full of sublimity ; 
and the versification of it is particularly flowing and mellifluous. 
The similarity between the sentiments and the expressions of 
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the two poets is so striking, that we are almost persuaded that 
Pope ‘ pilfer’d snug.” 

The whole account of Crashaw is, with little exception, taken 
from Hayléy’s elegant life of that poet inserted in the Biographia 
Britannica. ‘The life of Davenant, the father of Dr. Charles 
Davenant our great political writer, is valuable on account of 
the criticisms by Bishop Hurd, Mr. Headley, and Dr. Aikin, 
which it contains, and opposes to each other. Dr. Anderson. 
agrees with the last-mentioned critic in defending the poem of 
Gondibert from the objections of the Bishop of Worcester.—. 
The materrals of this piece of biography, and the ample quo- 
tations which it contains, are all borrowed from the Biographia’ 
Britannica ; in which work the subject of the present article is 
treated with great ability and information. 

We cannot dismiss these first four volumes of the present’ 
collection without observing that the lives and the works intro- 
duced into them are additional to, and not to be found in, the 
last editionof Johnson’s Poets in seventy-five volumes, published 
in 1790: which contains fourteen authors, but all of a later 
date, not inserted in the first edition. 

No part of the biography inserted in the Fifth Volume 
came from the pen of Dr. Anderson: the whole was furnished 
by a friend.—T he lives of Milton, Cowley, Waller, Butler, and 
Denham are there given, in the short and unsatisfactory 
manner first proposed by Dr. Johnson, but afterward most 
happily by him relinquished in favour of the ample and elabo- 
rate criticisms, which have so much increased the stock and 
value of our national literature. 

Volume v1. comprises the Poetical Works of Dryden, Ro- 
chester, Roscommon, Otway, Pomfret, Stepney, John Philips, 
Walsh, Smith, Duke, King, Sprat, and Montague [ar] of. 
Halifax, erroneously printed in the title-page Montague and 
Halifax.—The: biography, and the criticisms on these authors’ 
productions, contain little which is not to be found in Dr. 
Johnson’s Lives. In the article of Dryden, Dr. A. has made 
a mistake in stating Derrick’s edition of that poet to be in six 
volumes; it is printed in four volumes 8vo. and is an handsome 
and correct edition, in which some translations are to be found 
that are omitted in the present work.—It is with pleasure that 
we take this opportunity of informing our readers that a new 
impression of the poetical works of Dryden, with notes by Dr. 
Warton, and of the prose works collected by Mr. Malone, is 
now in the press, and may be expected in the course of the 
ensuing year. 

The lives of J. Philips, (whom our author endeavours, 
and, we think, with success, to rescue from the severe censure 
| Ke2 passed 
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passed on him by Dr. Johnson,) and of King, are interesting, 
and agreeably written. 

The Poetical Works of Parnel, Garth, Rowe, Addison, 
Hughes, Sheffield, Prior, Congreve, Blackmore, Fenton, 
Granville, and Yalden, are contained in the Seventh Volume. 
In the life of Garth, we find the following passage: which 


we transcribe because it relates to a circumstance fre 
mentioned but not generally understood : 


_¢ Being an active and zealous Whig, he was an original member 
of the Kit-Kat Club, established in 1703, which consisted of about 
thirty noblemen and gentlemen, distinguished by a warm zeal for 
the succession in the house of Hanover. It received its name from 
one Christopher Kat, a pastry-cook, near the tavern in King-street, 
Westminster, where they met, who often served them with tarts and 
other things in his'way. Old Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, was 
their secretary ; and the portraits of all the original members of the 
club, painted by Kneller, were long in the possession of his family at 
Barn-clms, and are now the property of Richard Baker, Esq. and are 
at his house in Hill-street, Berkley-square. In concert with Halifax, 
and other members of the club, who recommended loyalty and liberty 
by the powerful influence of wit and pleasantry, Garth furnished ex- 
tempore epigrams on the most celebrated Whig beauties, which were 
inscribed on their drinking glasses.’ 


We were much pleased with Dr. Anderson’s Opposition to 
Johnson’s heartless censure on Prior’s Henry and Emma: a 
poem which, we think, in pathos and tendency, is inferior 
only to Pope’s Eloisa. 

We were always of opinion that Dr. Johnson gave exag- 
gerated praise to the passage in Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 
which his criticism has rendered celebrated ; and that his cen- 
sure on the same author was unreasonable and unjust, when 
he said, ** It cannot be observed without wonder, that a mind 
so vigorous and fertile in dramatic compositions should on any 
other occasion discover nothing but impotence and poverty. 
Fle has in his little pieces neither elevation, fancy, selection 
of language, nor skill in versification.” Against this un- 
merited severity of reprehension we desire to enter our protest; 
and at the same time to express our regret that Dr. A. has 
adopted the sentiment in its full and unqualified extent. 
Surely, no reader of taste and feeling can peruse the following 
Elegy on a Candle, which we extract for the purpose of justi- 
fying our dissent from such respectable authority, without 
acknowleging that it possesses in an eminent degree *¢ fancy, 
selection of language, and skill in versification ;” and that, in- 
stead ‘* of discovering nothing but impotence and poverty,” it 
is remarkable for it’s ingenuity and pathos. 
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‘© Thou watchful taper, by whose silent light 
I lonely pass the melancholy night ; 
Thou faithful witness of my secret pain, 
To whom alone I veature to complain ; 
O learn with me my hopeless love to moan ; 
Commiserate a life so like thy own. 
Like thine, my flames to my destruction turn, 
Wasting that heart by which supply’d they burn; 
Like thine, my joy and suffering they display ; 
At once are signs of life, and symptoms of decay. 
And as thy fearful flames the day decline, 
And only during night presume to shine ; 
Their humble rays not daring to aspire 
Before the sun, the fountain of their fire ; 
So mine, with conscieus shame, .and equal awe, 
To shades obscure and solitude withdraw ; 
Nor dare their light before her eyes disclose, 
From whose bright beams their being first arose.” 


His Amoret, his Lesbia, and his Doris, all possess great 
merit, particularly the last, which Sir Richard Steele com- 
mended ‘* as the sharpest and most delicate satire he had ever 
met with.” 

As the lives introduced into this seventh volume have all 
passed under the previous review of Dr. Johnsgn, little that 
was new could be expected; Dr. A. however has acted the 
part of a judicious editor, in stating those facts which are 
the best authenticated, and in adopting those criticisms which, 
with few exceptions, have been most generally approved. 

In a future article, we shall turn our attention to the re- 
maining volumes of this useful and comprehensive collection 
of English poetry. 

[To be continued. | S : 
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Art. V. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &&c. selected 
from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England Society. 
Vol. VIII. 

(Article concluded from our last Number *.] 


THE papers composing this volume are forty three in num- 

ber. The first is intitled Disguisitions concerning the dif= 
ferent Varieties of wool-bearing Animals, and other Particulars 
connected with that Subject. By James Anderson, LL.D. F.R.S. 
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* ‘The former part of this Article, given in our Review for the 
last month, related merely to the introductory portion of the volume 
before us, drawn up by Mr. Matthews, the Secretary to the Bath 
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The curious facts contained in this paper, with the inferences 
deduced from them, will.be highly acceptable to the philoso- 
pher and the practical farmer. Dr. A. has thrown much 
light on the subject of qwool-bearing animals, and labours to re- 
move prejudices and hastily-conceived notions, which appear 
to have obstructed improvement in the breed of sheep. It was 
necessary, in a disquisition of this kind, to state the charac- 
teristic or discriminative qualities of hair and wool, which is 
done by Dr. A. concisely yet clearly. Hair is uniformly thick- 
est at the root, and tapers sensibly towards the point; qwoo/ 
has no determinate proportional thickness in its different parts: 
sometimes the root-end is thicker than the points; sometimes, 
and indeed most generally in this climate, the points are 
thicker than the roots; sometimes the middle is thicker than 
either end; sometimes it is quite the reverse ; sometimes the 
variation of thickness is great; at other times, the filament is 
of equal thickness throughout all its parts.—Hair, like wpool, 
on the body of most animals, is an annual production: but the 
former loosefs from the skin separately, or one by one; while 
waol loosens from the skin in a mass, and falls off in large 
parcels al] at once, so as to leave the body nearly bare, when a 
new crop springs up beneath. Hence the length of the coat of 
hair-bearing animals, if left to themselves, is not nearly so dif- 
ferent, at different seasons of the year, as that of wool-bearing 
animals,* 

Sheep, the improvement in the breed of which is the princi- 
pal object of this valuable communication to the Socicty, Dr. A. 
arranges in three classes: I. Wool-bearing Sheep, properly so 
called. I. Hair-bearing Sheep, whose pile is long in the sta- 
ple, and of a quality that admits of being employed, in many 
manufactures, nearly for the same purposes as wool. II. Sheep 
that carry short thick hair, which in no respect resembles wool 
of any sort. Of this variety of the sheep species we have no 
breeds in Great Britain: but that such do exist Dr. A. puts be- 
yond a doubt ; and the inference which he would draw from this 
great diversity in the sheep species is, that, since we find one 
class of animals of which some breeds produce wool, and other 
breeds nothing but short hair in no respect resembling wool, 
a similar diversity may take place in regard to other classes of 
animals. He proceeds to shew that it actually does, in the 
dog, goat, and cow: but, as we cannot follow him in the 
euumeration of these varieties, we must content ourselves 
with noticing the practical uses to be deriyed from his state- 
ment of facts. 


vr 





* Dr. A. might have added that Aair comes away root and all; 


1, That, 


qwaool is thrown off, but the root remains. 
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1. That, as all the varieties of sheep yet known readily in- 
tercopulate, and as the progeny is prolific, and partakes nearly 
alike of the qualities of both its parents, mongrel breeds may 
be produced in infinitum; and the distinguishing peculiarities. 
of the original breeds may be blended in all possible propor- 
tions, and lost. | 

2. That the effects of climate and food, in altering the qua- 
lities of the breed, are found to be nothing; though the influ- 
énce of these circumstances on the individual creature may in 
some cases be vey perceptible. — 

3. That the influence of breed, in propagating the qualities 
of the parent stock, or in altering the qualities of it at plea- 
sure, by blending it with others, may be said to be a//-powerful. 
(‘This is the general doctrine inculcated; and it merits regard 
from the breeders of sheep. ] 

4. That, although a breed of animals appears not to be liable 
to be changed by climate or other extraneous causes, indivi- 
duals may be found among every breed of animals, differing, 
from others in some circumstances, though they still possess 
the general characteristics of the parent breed; and that these 
little differences or varieties may be propagated. 

5. ‘That there seems to be no reason for believing that any 
one peculiarity, of which we may be in quest, is necessarily. 
connected with or dependant on any other peculiarity in the 
animal creation. 

In short, Dr. A. is induced to believe that every good qua- 
lity, both as to fleece and flesh, may be united in the same 
animal: but, if this cannot be completely effected, yet, from. 
what is exhibited in this paper, hopes may rationally be enter-- 
tained that the breed of sheep will be considerably improved. 
This paper deservedly occupies the first place in the present 
volume. Ih the Doctor’s Practical Treatise on Draining, &c. 
it is re-printed, with considerable additions. 

The 2d Article comes also from the pen of Dr. Anderson ; and 
it was, we are informed, introductory to the foregoing essay, 
bui is exhibited asa distinct paper, under the title—On Canal. 
locks, Bridges, Peat-Moss, &c.; on which subjects it contains 
a few concise and cursory remarks. 

On the Orcheston Meadow-grass, or rather on the extraordie. 
nary fertility of a meadow at Orcheston St. Mary, about nine 
miles from Salisbury. By Benj. Pryce, Esq.—The fact had 
been noticed in vol. i. p. 93, of the Bath Society’s Papers; and 
the object of this gentleman is to account for it. He went to 
the meadow, and examined the stratum and under-stratum. 
At the depth of three or four inches, in the most fertile spot, 
he found a bed of loose flints, unmixed with soil, and into 
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which no roots penetrated. ‘To these flints, as non-conduc- 
tors, he assigns the cause of the fertility of the meadow; and 
he tells us that Dr. Ingenhousz is of the same opinion. 

In Art. 4. we have some observations, from the author of 
the foregoing article, on the Curl in Potatoes. They contain 
nothing very satisfactory on the subject: but he tells us that 

- he has found more curled plants arising from the butt than 
from the crown end of the potatoe, and from small than from 
Jarge potatoes; and that he is convinced that deep planting is 
an erroneous practice. 

A Description of a cheap and efficacious Ventilator for preserving 
Corn on Ship-board. By Thomas South, Esq.—This machine 
consists of a forcing-pump, with annexed perforated tubes; 
by which it is proposed to diffuse fresh air to every part of the 
bulk. It is an excellent idea: but, without the assistance of 
the engraving, we should in vain attempt a particular de- 
scription. 

Mr. J. Collins (in Art. 6.) exhibits, with great plainness, a 
variety of remarks on the different Kinds and Properties of Wool. 
To this paper, which merits the attention of wool-dealers and 
farmers, is added the following N.B.: ¢ It is my resolution 
Not to enter into any controversy with any person whatsoever ; 
if they do not like what I have written, (it is truth,) they may 
reject it. What care I? I value the content and ease of my 
own mind above all earthly enjoyments whatever; for life and 
time are too precarious and valuable to be spent in quarrels and 
squabbles about who shall say Amen, or the last word.’ 

Art. 7. contains an account of a Method of tanning Leather 
with Oak Leaves instead of Oak Bark, discovered and proved by 
W. White, tanner, of Ashburton, Devon. Eight tanners and 
dressers of leather authenticate the fact, and declare the lea- 
ther thus manufactured to be equal to any tanned with oak- 
bark. 

In Art. 8. John Harvey Pierce, Esq. communicates a short 
account of planting Potatoe Sets, and covering them in the fur- 
row with dung before the earth is drawn over them. ‘This, 
we believe, ig a common custom: for we haye often seen it~ 
practised. 

Francis Webb, Esq. gives some instances of the rapid 
Growth of Oak Timber: but he proves that timber beyond a 
certain growth does not pay more than one and a half per cents 
and therefore he wishes that Government would set a greater 
price on all trees above 50 feet, and particularly on compass 
timber and large knees. 

A Detail of several Experiments, with Observations on the Ef- 
Jects of Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, asa Manure for a 
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Cow-grass, Dutch Clover, &c. ‘These experiments go to prove 
that there isa most powerful and subtile principle in this taste- 
less stone; and that it is capable, when cmpeyes as a mauure, 


and sown in the quantity of about six bus 
forcing vegetation in an astonishing manner. 

~ On Waste Lands and Inclosures, This paper is composed of 
extracts from the County Surveys made under the direction of 
the Board of Agriculture, which comprise a great variety of 
interesting information respecting the waste and common lands 
in the several counties, and which are here exhibited in one 
compressed view, in order to shew the importance of obtainin 
from Parliament a General Inclosure Bill, Unquestionably, 
there is much waste land in Great Britain, which, by cultiva- 
tion, may be turned to a good account: but evils may arise, 
on the other hand, from injudicious appropriation ; so that, ag 
we have said before, we are not convinced, by what is ad- 
vanced in the Surveys, of the wisdom of passing a general in- 
closure bill, of any sort, indifferently: but we hope that the sub- 
ject will undergo the fullest discussion, on the most enlarged 
and patriotic principles, before so sweeping a measure be carried 
into a law. Enthusiasm in correcting some evils has been 
known to generate others. 

Similar extracts from the same County-Agricultural Surveys 
are exhibitedin Art. 12. to shew the inconvenience of the present 
system of tithes, and the general opinion that prevails, among en- 
lightened men, of the expediency of substituting some fair equi- 
valent for them. Various hints are thrown out, by the authors of 
these surveys, as to the best mode of effecting this alteration. 
There is certainly much reason in what they advance, both ag 
to the justice and policy of making some arrangement with 
respect to tithes; -and though we perceive so many difficulties 
obstructing its execution as to prevent our hoping to see any 
plan speedily and generally adopted, it is of importance to 
collect the sentiments and record the ideas of agricultural and 
professional gentlemen on so very material a subject. 

- The opinion of the Society, as to the operation of tithes, 
and as to the wisdom of establishing some compensation for 
them, is evident: but they do not venture to decide in what 
manner this may,be most effectually accomplished. The 13th 
Article, however, exhibits a letter from Thomas Davis, Esq., 
who undertakes to shew the most practicable mode of giving an 
equitable compensation for tithes. ‘This sensible letter obtained 
for its author the Society’s prize; and from the knowlege of 
the subject which it evinces, we think that it was not more 
honoured than it deserved. What Mr. D. recommends is ex- 
tremely fair and equitable, viz. that there be a payment in 
: money 
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money in licu of tithes, to be varied, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the difference of the value of the articles out of which 
the tithes arise. ‘The commutation for the produce of arable 
land he proposes to scttle by the ‘average prices of qwheat* 
barley, and cats, and that of the other titheable articles by the 
average price of mi/k-butter, taken from the London Gazette - 
and that this matter*be regulated by the justices.of the peace 
for each county, ‘who should'be obliged to make annual! returns 
of the prices of grain and butter for this purpose. 

An Historical Account of the Marsh Lands in. the County of 

Somerset. By Richard Locke, Esq.—Mr. L. tells us that these 
snarsh-lands, which now fet for 2]. 5s., or more, per acre, 
were, in the reign of William I., or in the year ‘1086, valued 
at not more than ¢xe farthing per acre per annum. He states 
the growing opulence of marsh farmets and proprietors: but 
we incline to the opinion that, though he may be'a good judge 
ofthe nature of meadow and pasture land, he exceeds in the 
estimate of its value and of the value of estates in general. 
- Art. 15. is an accurate Mede of buying and selling Wheat by 
Weight: illustrated by a Table. By J. Woods, Gent.; who 
proposes that wheat be not only measured, but weighed; that 
each bushel, of eight gallons, be expected to weigh fi/ty-nine 
pounds; that the farmer be made to abate in proportion to the 
deficiency, and be paid (over and above the price agreed) for 
any excess of weight, viz. to receive for the load of wheat 
(10 sacks) the value of one gallon and a quarter of flour, in 
addition to the stipulated price, for every pound of excess of 
weight in the sack; and to deduct in the same ratio if the 
bushel weighs under sgib. Mr. W. adds, ina note, ¢ I think 
the retail price of a gallon of flour at the mill ought always to 
be at the rate of one penny in the pound of the price of the 
load of wheat.’ We have heard it hinted that the price of 
daily labour on the soil would be well regulated by the same 
ratio: but probably this would be found too low. 

Art. 16. (consisting of two pages) is intitled Brief Remarks 
on Practical Improvement. By J. F. Esq. 

Art. 17. Miscellaneous (and sensible) Remarks on National 
Improvements. 

Art. 18. relates an Experiment on the extraordinary Quality in 
Butter made after the Lancashire Manner. By Mr. H. Harper, 
of Bank-hall, near Liverpool, It appears by this report that 
the butter, on which the experiment was made, was kept ina 
mug covered with brine in a cool cellar two years and seven 
weeks, and, after having been washed from the salt, was sold 
along with fresh butter in Liverpool market. This surely 
speaks in favour of the Lancashire method of souring the milk 
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previously to the operation of churning, especially for butter 
to be taken on long voyages; or rather the experiment evinces 
the excellence of the method of preparing the butter by work- 
ing it well, so as to discharge all .the “butter. milk, and by 
adding to it a sufhcient quantity of salt; then so covering ‘it 
with brine as to exclude it from all contact with the common 
air. Butter is generally spoiled by avarice: to make it weigh 
heavier, the butter-milk is.not so carefully worked out as it 
ought to be, and hence it soon grows rancid. 

Att. ig. contains a Method of killing Garden Slugs, by Cap- 
tain Shank: which is, by using water impregnated with coal- 
._ tar. 

Brief Observations cn different Qualities of Wool, as produced by 
the Spanish Mixture in Breeding, by Mr.'Yhomas Davis; who 
remarks that it is more advantageous to cross the Spanish 
sheep with horned than with polled sheep, the wool being 

‘more improved: by the one than by the other. 

Experiment in planting Potatoe Shocts. By R. Hill, Esq.— 
The shoots produced a crop equal to that which arises from 
potatoe sets. 

“An Account of a Crop of Wheat sown and managed in a peculiar 
Way. By a Member of the Society, residing in Cornwall.— 
The wheat was sown among turnips in September, covered by 
hoeing, hurdled, and eaten off by sheep late in April; when 
the ground was sown with grass seeds, and harrowed in; the 
produce of wheat was nearly twenty bushels per acre. 

On the Folding of Hogs. ‘This experiment is imperfectly re- 
Jated ;—the name of the writer is concealed. 

Art. 24. contains Characters of sundry Apples known in the 
West of England for various Uses, Samples of which were com- 
municated by Mr. Crocker, of Frome 

Art. 23. isa Report of thirty-six Kinds of Apples presented by 
Mr. Pu zh, of Shaston. By the Committee. 

Art, 34. 4 characteristic Accotnt of twenty-nine Sorts of Ap- 
ples, from Mr. J. N. Morse, nursery. man, of Newent. 

We have put these three articles together, as all respecting 

a most valuable fruit, the best sorts of which are said to be 
‘much degenerated , and some persons are apprehensive that the 
downecovered insect, by which the apple-tree is attacked, will at 
last annihilate this useful plant. However this may be, it is me- 
ritorious in the Society to give attention to the cultivation of 
the apple-tree; and it may not be amiss to encourage trials of 
new sorts,—as well as to adopt Mr. Morse’s hint of getting a 
fresh supply of gtafts from Normandy, and elsewhere. 

Art. 25. contains Remarks on the County Surveys, with a Let- 


Zer to Sir Fe chu Sinciair on Dratning. By Dr. Anderson. —Dr. A 
satitie 
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asserts his claim to the invention of the mode of draining for 

which Mr. Elkington received a premium of 1000]. This 

subject will be resumed when we notice Dr. A.’s publication, 

intitled 4 Practical Treatise on Draining Bogs and Swampy 
rounds, Sc. 

Art. 26. 4 simple and effectual Preparation of Seed Corn. By 
Mr. John Wagstaffe.—This preparation consists only in well- 
washing the seed in pure water ; Mr. W. being convinced, by 
several experiments, that the smut in wheat is propagated by 
the particles of the smut-balls adhering to the seed, and so 
impregnating it with the disease. ‘This is not improbable; and 
yet, on this principle, how will Mr. W. account for finding 
smutt-balls and good perfect ears on one and the same plant? 

Col. Wood next proposes Queries respecting draining Lands, 
destroying Moss, and planting Coppices; and the Rev. W, B. 
Barter, in Art. 28. (it is marked 26, and the erroneous enu- 
meration continues hence to the end of the volume,) replies to 
them. 

The second Art. 27. is on the Use of Lime mixed with Gun- 
powder in rending Rocks and Stones. By H. D. Griffith, Esq.— 
To save expence, Mr. G. was induced to try a mixture of 
lime; and he found that one pound of well-dried and pul- | 
verized quick-lime, mixed with two pounds of gunpowder, 
exploded with as much force as three pounds of gunpowder ; 
so that, in the blowing up of rocks, one-third of the expence 
of gunpowder may be saved by the admixture of lime. 

Art. 28. mentions a plan for making a return of all the inha- 
bitants of a parish, with their descriptions, &c. and gives an 
account of the New Gaol of Dorchester, with plates. By 
W.M. Pitt, Esq. M. P.—This gaol is from a design of the 
late Mr. Blackburn, and appears well contrived: but we hope 
that the county of Dorset is not so very immoral as to require 
so large an edifice fora prison. If one gacl was sufhcient for the 
whole kingdom in ** A/fred’s golden days,” we are surely much 
degenerated if we now require such vast gaols and bridewells 
to be erected in every county. 

Receipt for preparing Canvas, % as to make flexible Tubes for 
conveying fresh Air into Coal Mines; and for other useful Pur- 
poses. By Mr. Lansdown. | 

Mr. Bartley, in Art. 30. communicates some remarks on 
the Culture and Value of Potatoes. We think that this gentle- 
man over-rates the value of this very useful root, when he 
estimates a sack of potatoes, as an article of food, to be equal 
to a bushel of the best wheat. We doubt their being so very 
nutritious, or that the flour and starch obtained from them 1s 
equal to that obtained from wheat. Potatoes, however, — 
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the attention of the farmer; and the new Method of propagating 
them, {by the Rev. J. Barton, in Art. 35.) i.e. by transplanta- 
tion from roots left in the ground through the winter, and 
which in the spring shoot up out of place, will be acceptable 
information; as will likewise the supplemental article athxed to 
the Introduction, On the Culture of Potatoes, by Mr. Broughton, 
in which the superiority of the method of planting by shoots is 
ascertained as far as one set of experiments can prove the fact. 

Art. 31. contains Queries proposed to the Society by an economi- 
cal Committee of Parliamentary Gentlemen in London, during the 
high Prices of Corn, Sc. in 1795, with (sensible) Answers, by 
the Secretary, Mr. Matthews. Full Directions for dibbling 
Wheat, as performed in the County of Norfolk in 17y5, are com- 
municated by David Barklay, Esq. Seven pecks are used per 
acre, and the expence of dibbling is from gs. to 108. 6d. per 
acre. 

Art. 36. is a short Letter from Thomas South, Esq. explaining 


his Reasons for delaying the Publication of an expected Treatise on 
Wall Fruit Trees. 


In an extract from a Letter on the Drill Husbandry, by Jos. | 


Wimpey, Esq. this experienced farmer (who, we understand, 
paid the debt of nature in the $3d year of his age,) gave his 
opinion that the principal merit ascribed to this mode of sow- 
ing is due to the more perfect culture which the soil neces. 
sarily requires for this process. ie adds, moreover, (and this 
dying admonition is worth regarding,) that § in agriculture 
nothing is more common than to ascribe effects to causes which 
had no hand in their production.’ 

Art. 39. records Experiments made with a View to ascertain 
the Truth and Importance of Dr. Hunter's Opinions respecting the 
Food of Plants. By Major Velley.-—Dr. Hunter asserted that a 
mixture, composed of one drachm of Russia pot-ash dissolved 
in two ounces of water, with the addition of two spoonsfull of 
oil, is adapted to all the purposes of vegetation. Major Vel 
ley steeped wheat and oats in this mixture previously to sowing 
them, and poured some of the liquid into the holes made with 
a Norfolk dibble, where other seed’ not prepared had been 
sown, before the soil was closed on them: but he uniformly 
found the mixture unfriendly to vegetation; the seed unpre- 
pared, and without any composition, coming up sooner, 
stronger, and yielding a much larger produce. 

The /ast Article is intitled 4 practical Description of a partie 
cular Mede of improving certain Lands, and a Dissertation on the 
Improvement of Cattle. By John White Parsons, Esq.—The 
mode here recommended for improving strong land is that of 
pulverizing the soil by burningit. This practice is not new, - 
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the Society remark, but it wants to be more generally known. 


Respecting the improvement of cattle, Mr. P. follows up the 
doctrine of Dr. Anderson, delivered in the first paper of the 
volume. He is a great advocate for crosses, when made with 
judgment, and is persuaded that the breed of cattle and sheep 
is capable of being carried to much greater perfection. 

Thus have we noticed the miscellaneous contents of this 
volume; which, though some of the papers are of little con- 
sequence, is an interesting publication, and must be consi- 
dered as a valuable addition to the agricultural library. It 
would have been more so, as a book of reference, had it a 
table of contents, besides the index which it now possesses, 


—— ——= 








Art. VI. 4 Compendious System of Astronomy, in a Course of Fa- 
miliar Lectures; in which the Principles of that Science are clearly 
elucidated, so as to be intelligible to those who have not studied 
the Mathematics. «Also Trigonometrical and Celestial Problems, 
with a Key to the Ephemeris, and a Vocabulary of the Terms of 
Science used in the Lectures ; which latter are explained agreeably 
totheir Application inthem. By Margaret Bryan. 4to. 11. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 1797. 


«© yn former times, [says Dr. Johnson,] the pen, Itke the 
sword, was considered as consigned by nature to the 
hands of men; the ladies contented themselves with private 
virtues and domestic exceilence ; and a female writer, like a 
female warrior, was considered as a kind of excentric being, 
that deviated, however illustriously, from her due sphere of 
motion, and was therefore rather to be gazed at with wonder, 
than honoured by imitation. But, as the times past are said 
to have scen a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow and 
wielded the battle-axe, formed encampments, and wasted na- 
tions; the revolution of vears has now produced a generation 
of Amazons of the pen, who with the spirit of their predeces- 
sors have bid defiance to masculine tyranny, asserted their 
claims to the regions of science, and scem resolved to con- 
test the usurpations of virility.”—-Assuredly there is more of 
spleen than of truth in this representation, more of masculine 
pride than of reasonable discussion; or is the pursuit of lite- 
yature. or science incompatible with a discharge of female and 
ptivate virtues? and is that injunction, which the great bard 
of antiquity * delivered concerning the duties of the female 
. sex, 
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sex, so congenial to truth and nature, that it should be made 
more extensive in its application and more rigorous in its en- 
forcement, and exclude women both from the toils of war and 
the recreations of literature? To our minds, however, ifa 
neglect of female duties does not ensue, there appears no rea- 
sonable argument to prove that the fair sex should not stud 
philosophy and write upon it *. Hypathia, the beautiful and 
learned daughter of ‘Theon of Alexandria, instructed men, 
even o/d men, in the science of astronomy ; and, of later date, 
Madame de Chastelet translated and commented on the works 
of the great Newton. , 
The present work is dedicated by Mrs. Bryan to her female 
pupils; for whose use it was primarily composed. It may be 
demanded whether astronomy be a proper study for young 
ladies; and we should plainly declare that itis a proper study, 
if any weight may be attached to that recommendation which, 
although common to all studies, has been particularly applied 
to this: ° L’étude en général est un des besoins de ?humanité ; 
lorsquune fois on éprouve cette curiosité active et penetrante, qui 
nous porte a pinetrer les merveilles de la nature, on ne demande plus 
a quoi sert Pétude, car elle sert alors a notre bonheur.’ —Neglect- 
ing this consideration, however, and the inquiry whether of 
ail studies this be the most proper, we should perhaps make 
the best apology for its introduction into female boarding 
schools, by calling the attention of our readers to those em- 
ployments (studies they deserve not to be called) which it is 


« _—____Hasten to thy tasks at home, 
"There guide the spindle and direct the loom: 
Me glory summons to the martial scene, 
The field of combat is the sphere for men.” . Pope. 





* Moralists, poets, and dramatic writers, have dealt harshly with 
the fair sex.— Argument may be opposed by argument, aad the poet 
may be said to write more to the imagination than to the understand- 
ing.—Yet what shield can we oppose against the shafts of ridicule, — 
against shafts aimed by a Moliere ?— 


‘« Les Femmes d’a present sont bien loin de ces meurs, 
Elles veulent ecrire et devenir autheurs. 
Nulle Science n’est pour elles trop af ho 
Et ceans beaucoup plus qu’en aucun lieu de monde. 
Les secrets les plus hauts s’y laissent concevoir, 
Et Pon sgait tout chez moi, hors ce qu’il faut scavoir. 
On'y sgait comme vont Lune, Etoile Polaire, 
Venus, Saturne, et Mars, dont je nai point afaire, 
Et dans ce vain sgavoir, gu’on va chercher si loin, - 
On ne scait comme va mon Pot, dont 7’ai besoin.” 


Femmes Seavantes. 


destined 
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destined to displace: for we think it beyond all controvers 

and doubt, that young ladies would be better employed in ob- 
serving the signs, planets, eclipses, &c. and in using that pri- 
vilege, (‘¢ caelumque tuert”) which the poet feigns to belong to 
the human race exclusively, than in sitting for days, weeks 

nay months together, burlesquing the alphabet on a sampler ; 
or producing what are called likenesses, but the similitude of 
which exists neither in air, in water, on the earth, nor under 
the earth. 

The zeal with which Mrs. Bryan has pursued science, and 
the fervency with which she recommends it, plead powerfully 
in her favour.—One inaccuracy, however, deserves animad - 
version ; not if it were peculiar to Mrs. B. alone, but as be. 
longing to that unsubstantial, baseless, and verbal philosophy 
which still lingers in the world. y 

In p. 5 we find: ¢ That light is a material substance, has been 
proved by its being subject to those laws which characterize 
materiality.’ In those books which are termed books of Phih- 
sophy, we frequently meet with specimens of similar reasoning ; 
such, for instance, as assigns the cause of redness or blueness in 
a body to its disposition to reflect the red or the blue rays, and to 
absorb the other rays. ‘These doctrines have not escaped the 
observation of the penetrating Moliere, and are admirably ridi- 
culed in his Malade imaginmre; in which is given a mock 
representation of the admission of a batchelor of physic to his 
degree. ‘The 1st doctor, to ascertain the competence of the 
candidate for graduation, addresses him thus: 


“© Si mihi licentiam dat dominus Preses, 
Et tants docti doctores, 
Et assistantes illustres, 
Tres scavanti Bachelicroy 
Quem estimo et honoro, 
Domandabo causam et rationem, quare 
Opium facit dormire ?”? 


Batchelor answers— 
“© Mihi a docto doctore, 
Domandatur causam et rationem, quart 
Opium fasit dornure ? 
‘A quoy respondeo, 
Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva, 
Cujus est natura 
Sensus assoupire.”? 
Then the chorus. | 
‘¢ Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere 5 
Dignus, dignus est entrare 
In nostra docto corpore.”’ 
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In the present work, the study of astronomy is frequently 
and strongly recommended, as being peculiarly adapted to pu- 
rify and exalt the mind, and to wean it from earthly pursuits 
and sensual gratifications. It would be unpardonable in us to 
treat even lightly that which can in the smallest degree promote 
so desirable an end. Human life is not so overflowing in its 
blessings, nor virtue so potent in her strength, that we should 
rob the ore of a single consolation, or the other of its slightest 
support:—but, perhaps, this effect on the mind (that of detach- 
ing it from earthly pursuits) is contingent only; and, if certain, 
should not be the primary end proposed in the pursuit of a 
science. Besides, is the effect peculiar to the study of astro- 
nomy only*; or do not studies, if equally occupying the atten- 
tion, equally prevent the disorder of the passions? or, is 
this stoicism of the mind desirable? Man (we speak generi- 
cally) is destined to pass a part of his existence on the earths 
he must live with men, must perform his duties in society, 
is subject to the passions of humanity, and therefore must look 
at what is near, not always contemplate what is remote; must 
examine human nature, not the starry zone, if he would enjoy 
happiness, or make virtue active and efficacious. The harmony 
of revolutions, the counterpoise of forces, and the compensations 
of cold and darkness, afford matter of curious speculation: but 
it would be absurd to form on them the rubric of our moral 
duties. 

We shall not consider whether Mrs. Bryan is likely to become 
an object of the jealousy of astronomers, but at least she de- 
serves to be that of their admiration ;—and if they be animated 
by gallantry similar to that of the old astronomer of Samos, 
they should adjudge her brilliant eyes to be as worthy of a place 
amid the constellations, as the hair of the pious Berenice. 

Certain persons may deem the powers of the male intellect alone 
adequate to the discussion of exalted science, and may loudly 
resent any irruption into those provinces which belong to man, 





* The authoress is sanctioned, however, by the authority of Ovid. 


‘“* Felices anima, quibus hac cognoscere primis, 
Inque domos superas scandere, cura fuit. 
Credibile est, illas pariter vitiisque locisque 
Altius humanis exeruisse caput. 
Non Venus, et vinum sublimia pectora fregit, 
Officiumve fori, militieve labor. 
Nec levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco, 
Magnarumve fames sollicitavit opum. 
Admonere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 
LEtheraque ingenio supposuére sud. 
Sic petitur celum.” Fast. I. 297. ; 
Rev. Ave. 1798. Ff if 
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if not by the positive law of natyre, at least by long prescrip. 
tion. To such complaints we would not make a serious answer, 
but would offer, in the present instance, the plea which is con- 
tained in the following lines : 


‘‘ From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 
They sparkle still the right Promethcan fire : 
They are the books, the arts, the acadames, 





~ 


Art. VIL. 4 Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple, during the Con- 
 finement of Lous XVI. King of France. By M. Cléry, the King’s’ 
Valet-de-Chambre ; translated from the original Manuscript by 
R.C. Dallas, Esq. Author of Miscellaneous Writings, &c.  8vo. 
pp- 260. 6s. sewed. Sold by the Author, No. 29, Great Pul- 
tency-street, Golden-square, and by all the Booksellers. 1798. 


HATEVER relates to the last scene of the sufferings of this 
unfortunate monarch must be interesting to humanity. 
Every instance, indeed, which exemplifies the instability of 
human grandeur, or the uncertainty of that tenure by 
which we hold our enjoyments, demands, and in fact ge- 
nerally secures, the attention of mankind. We feel a me- 
lancholy interest in contrasting the present with the former 
situation of him whom the hand of unmerited calamity stripped 
of his comforts; in tracing him through the path of suffering; 
in being present with him in every trying crisis; and in cal-’ 
culating his wisdom and his virtue, by his patience and his 
steadiness under the pressure of every new misfortune. 
The history of Europe has afforded few, if any, more me- 
lancholy examples of the vicissitude of human affairs, than the 
fate of Lewis XVI. The cause and the manner of his death, 
the events by which it was preceded, and the personal charac- 
ter and conduct of the sufferer himself, all tend to.excite a 
lively interest in his sad story. ‘To those who feel that in- 
terest,—-and we are convinced that there are few indeed who 
do not,—the volume now before us will be a very acceptable 
present. It consists almost entirely of private anecdotes, and 
conveys much of that information which the mind principally 
seeks when it desires to become ifitimate with a celebrated 
character. Written as this journal originally was by a man 
whose situation in life rendered him but little able to ornament 
his work with literary embellishments, it is accordingly a simple 
and unadorned recital of facts; perhaps it is on this account 
the more valuable, as the reader comes at once to what he 
desires to know, without being obliged to toil through that dis 
gusting heap of literary rubbish which we find too often in 


the works of modern biographers. 
6 We 
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We cannot merely recommend this volume to the notice 


of the public: we must present our readers with one or two 
epecitnens : 


* At one o’clock, the King and the Family expressed a desire to 
walk, but were refused. When they were dining, drurns were heard, 
aud soon after the cries of the populace. The Royal Family rose 
from table with great uneasinessy and assembled in the Queen’s cham- 
ber. I went down to dine with Tison and his wife, who were em- 
ployed for the service of the Tower. ' 

‘ We were scarcely seated, when a head on the point of a pike 
was held to the window. Tison’s wife gave a violent scream, which 
the murderers supposed to have proceeded from the Queen, and we 
heard the savages laughing immoderately. Imagining that Her, 
Majesty was still at dinner, they placed their victim in such a manner 
that it could not escape her sight. The head was the Princess de Lam- 
balle’s, which, though bleeding, was not disfigured; and her fine light 
hair, still‘curling, waved round the pike. 

‘I ran instantly to the King. My countenance was so altered by 
terror, that it was perceived by the Queen, from whom it was neces- 
sary to hide the cause ; and I wished to make it known to the King 
only, or to Madame Elizabeth, but the two Commissioners of the 
Municipality were present. ‘* Why don’t you go and dine?” said 
the = ae I réplied that I was not well; and at that moment an- 
other Municipal Officer, entering the Tower, came and spoke to his 
associates with an air of mystery. On the King’s asking if his 
Family was in safety, they answered—* It has been reported that 
-you and your Family are gone from the Tower, and the people are 
calling for you to appear at the window, but we shall not stiffer it; 
for they ought to show more confidence in their Magistrates.”’ 

‘ In the mean time the claniour without increased, and insults ad- 
dressed to the Queen were distinetly heard ; when another Municipal 
Officer came in, followed by four mien, deputed by the populace to 
ascertain whether the Royal Family was, or was not in the Tower. 
One of them, accoutred in the uniform of the National Guards, 
with two epaulettes, atid a huge sabre in his hand, insisted that the 
prisoners should show themselves at the windows, but the Municipal 
Officers would not allow it: upon which the fellow said to the Queen, 
in the most indecent manner :—‘* They want to keep you from seting 
de Lamballe’s head, which has been brought you that you may know 
how the people avenge themselves upon their tyrants: I advise you 
to show yourself, if you would not have them come up here.” At 
this threat the Queen fainted away; I flew to support her, and 
Madame Elizabeth assisted me in placing her upon a chair, while her 
children, melting into tears, endeavoured by their caresses to bring 
her to herself. ‘The wretch kept looking on, and the King, with a 
firm voice, said to him :—*¢ We are prepared for every thing, Sir, 
but you might have dispensed with relating this horrible disaster to 
the Queen.” Their purpose being accomplished, he went away 
with his companions.’ 


Ff 2 | . On 











4t2. Clery’s Journal of Occurrences at the Temple. 
On the 11th of December 1792, the king was brought to 


the bar of the National Convention. The following account 
of what passed at the Temple on that day is highly interest. 
ing : 


‘ At nine o’clock, the King and the Dauphin went up to break- 
fast with the Queen and Princesses: their Majesties remained to- 
gether an hour, but always in sight of the Municipal Officers. This 
constant torment which the Royal Family suffered in not being able 
to give a loose to any unrestrained expression of their. feelings, to any 
free effusion of their hearts, at a moment when they could not but 
be agitated with so many fears, was one of the most cruel refine. 
ments, and dearest delights of their tyrants. They were at last ob- 
liged to part. The King-left the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and . 


his daughter, and what they dared not speak their looks expressed : 
the Dauphin came down as usual with the King. 


¢ The Prince, who often prevailed on His Majesty to play a game 
of Siam with him, was so pressing that day that the King, in spite 
of his situation, could not refuse him. The Dauphin a every 
game, and twice he could get no farther than sixteen. * Whenever,” 
' éried he, in a little pet, “ I get to the point of sixteen, 1 am sure 
never to win the game.” ‘The King said nothing, ‘but he seemed to 
feel the coincidence of the words. 
¢ At eleven o’clock, when the King was hearing the Dauphin 
read, two Municipal Officers walked in and told His Majesty that 
they were come to carry the young Louis to his mother. The King 
desired to know why he was taken away: the Commissioners replied, 
that they were executing the orders of the Council of the Commune. ’ 
The King tenderly embraced his son, and charged me to conduct 
him. On my return I assured His Majesty that I had delivered the 
Prince to the —— which appeared to relieve his mind. One of 
the Municipal Officers came back and informed him that Chambon, 
Mayor of Paris, was with the Council, and that he was just coming 
up. ‘¢ What does he want with me?” said the King. The officer 
answered, that he did not know. 
¢ His Majesty for some minutes walked about his room in much 
agitation, then sat down in an armed chair at the head of the bed: 
' the door stood a jar, but the Officer did not like to go in, wishing, 
as he told me, to avoid questions: but half an hour passing thus in 
dead silence, he became uncasy at not hearing the King move, and 
went softly in; he found him leaning with his head upon his hand, 
apparently in deep thought. The King, on being disturbed, said, 
raising his voice: ‘* What do you want with me ?”?——* J was 
afraid,”’ answered the Officer, *‘ that you were ill.””>—-** I am ob- 
liged to you,” replied the King, in an accent replete with anguish, 
«¢ but the manner in which they have taken my son from me cuts me 
to the heart.”” ‘Lhe Municipal Officer withdrew without saying 4 
word. 
‘ The Mayor did not make his appearance till one o’clock. He 
was accompanied by Chaumeite, Solicitor to the Commune, _ 
Cally 
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beau, Secretary of the Rolls, several Municipal Officers, and Santerre, 
Commander in Chief of the National Guards, attended by his aide 
de-camps. ‘The Mayor told the King that he came to conduct him 
to the Convention, by virtue of a decree, which the Seéretary to the 
Commune would read to him. The import of the decree was, “ that 
Louis Capet should be brought to the bar of the National Convene 
tion.” ——** Capet,” said the King, * is not my name: it is that of | 
one of my Ancestors.’? He added, ** I could have wished, Sir, that the 
Commissioners had left my son with me during the two hours J have 
passed waiting for you: but this treatment is of a piece with the rest 
I have met with here for these four months. I am_ ready to follow 

you, not in obedience to the Convention, but because my enemies | 
have the power in their hands.” I gave His Majesty his great coat 
and hat, and he followed the Mayor. A strong body of guards was 
waiting for him at the gate of the Temple.’— 

‘ At half after six o’clock, the King returned: he appeared 
fatigued, and the first thing he did was to desire to be shown to 
his Family. This was objected to, under the pretence of having no 
orders he insisted that they should at least be informed of his re- 
turn, which was promised him. The King then ordered me to 
speak for his supper at half past eight ; he employed the interval of 
two hours, in reading as usual, but all the while surrounded by four 
Municipal Officers. 

‘ At half past eight, I informed His Majesty that supper was 
served. He asked the Commissioners if his Family were not coming 
down: they made him no answer. ‘ But at least,” said the King, 
«‘ my son is to sleep in my apartment, as his bed and things are 
here.” Still no reply. After supper, the King. renewed his in- 
stances to see his Family; and was told that he must wait the 
determination of the Convention. I then delivered up the Dauphjn’s 
night things. 

‘ When I was undressing the King for bed, he said, that he could 
never have conceived all the questions they had put to him; and then 
lay down with great tranquillity.’ 


The last extract which we shall give relates to the last day 
of the much-injured monarch :—it discloses circumstances of 
wanton severity and cruel insult; which we cannot read with- 
out abhorrence and indignation : 


‘ At seven o’clock, the King, coming out of his closet, called 
to me, and taking me within the recess of the window, said: ** You 
will give this Seal to my Son—this Ring to the Queen, and 
assure her that it is with pain I part with it—-this little packet con- 
tains the hair of all my Family, you will give her that too.——Tell 
the Queen, my dear Children, and my Sister, that although I pro- 








mised to see them this morning I have resolved to spare them the 

) pangs of so cruel a separation: tell them how much it costs me to 

go without receiving their embraces once more !’’ He wiped away 

some tears; then added, in the most mournful accent: ‘ I charge 

you to bear them my last farewell!’”? He returned to the turret. 

' ¢ The Municipal Officers, who had come up, heard His Majesty, 
Ff 3 and 














4l4 Clery's Fournal of Occurrences at the Temple. 


and.saw him give me the things, which I still held in my hands. At 
first they-desired to have them given up; but one of them proposing 


to let them remain in my possession, till the: Council should decide 
what was.to be done, it was so agreed. 


‘ In a quarter of an hour after, the King again came out: “ En. 


quire,”’ said he to me, ‘f if I can have a pair of scissars.”” I made 


the request known to the Commissioners. ** Do you know what he 
wants to do ??’——*¢ | know nothing about it.”———** We must 
know.”?. I knocked at.the door of the closet, and the King came 
out. The Municipal Officer, who had followed me, said to him; 
** You have desired to have a pair of scissars; but, before the re- 
quest is made to the Council, we must know what you want to 
do with them.” . His Majesty answered: It is that Cléry may 
cut my hair.” The Municipal Officers retired ; one of them went 
down to the Council Chamber, where, after half an hour’s delibera- 
tion, the scissars were refused. The Officer came up, and acquainted 
the King with the decision. ‘ I did not mean to touch the scissars,”? 
said His Majesty; ‘* I should have desired Clery to cut my hair 
before you: try once more, Sir; I beg you to represent my re- 
quest.” The Officer went back to the Council, who persisted in 
their refusal. — 

‘ It was at this time that I was told to prepare myself to ac- 
company the King, in order to undress him on the scaffold. At this 
intelligence I was seized with terror; but collecting all my strength, 
J was getting myself ready to discharge this last duty to my Master, 
who felt a repugnance to its being performed by the executioner, 
when another Municipal Officer came and told me that I was not to 
go out, adding: ‘“* The common executioner is good enough for 
him.” 

« All the troops in Paris had been under arms from five o’clock in 
the morning. The beat of drums, the clash of, arms, the trampling 
of horses, the removal of cannon, which were incessantly carried from 
one place to another, all resounded at the ‘Tower. 

¢ At half after eight o’clock, the noise increased, the doors were 
thrown open with great clatter, when Santerre, accompanied by seven 
-or eight Municipal officers, entered at the head of ten soldiers, and 
‘drew them up in two lines. At this movement the King came out 
of his closet, and said to Santerre: ** You are come for me ?’—— 
‘¢ Yes,’”? was the answer. ‘«; A moment,” said the King, and 
went to his closet, from which he instantly returned, followed by his 
Confessor. His Majesty had his Will in his hand, and addressing a 
Municipal Officer, (named Fagues Roux, a priest,) who happened to 
stand before the others, said: *¢ I beg you to give this paper to the 
Queen—to my wife.”——* It is no business of mine,”’ replied he, 
refusing to take it; ‘I am come here to conduct you to the scaf- 
fold.” - His Majesty then turning to Gebeau, another Municipal Of- 
ficer. ‘ I beg,’’ said he, “ that you will give this paper to my wife ; 
you may readrit ; there are some particulars in it 1 wish to be made 
known to the Commune.” | 
-” © J was standing behind the King, near the fire-place, he turned 
yound to me, and I offered him his great coat. 1 don’t want a 
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said he, ‘* give me only my hat.” I presented it to him—his hand 
inet mine, which he pressed once more for the last time. ** Gentle- 
men,” said he, addressing the Municipal Officers, “ I should be glad 
that C/éry might stay with my: son, as he has been accustomed to 
be attended by him; I trust that the Commune will grant this re- 
quest.”” His Majesty then looked at Santerre, and said: Lead 
on.” 

‘ These were the last words he spoke in his apartments. On the 
top of the stairs he met Mathey, the Warden of the Tower, to 
whom he said: ‘ I spoke with some little quickness to you the day 
before yesterday, do not take it ill.”? Mathey made no answer, and 
even affected to turn from the King while he was speaking. 

‘ I remained alone in the chamber, overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
almost without sense of feeling. The drums and trumpets. pro- 
claimed His Majesty’s departure from the Tower.... An hour 
after, discharges of artillery, and cries of Vive la Nation! Vive la 
République! were heard... . The best of Kings was no more!’ 


The authenticity of these anecdotes, we believe, cannot be 
questioned: forthe honor of human nature, we wish that it could. 





Aart. VIII. Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of London : 
for the Year 1798. Part Il. 4to. 10s..sewed. Elmsley. 


Oo" first attention in the review of this volume will be di- 
rected, as usual, to the class of 


ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS} 
of which we here find but one. 


On the Discovery of four additional Satellites of the Georgium Sidus. 
The retragrade Motion of the old Satellites announced ; and the 
Cause of their Disappearance at certain Distances from the Pla- 
net explained. By William Herschel, LL.D. /.R.S. 
After having announced the retrograde motion of the two 

satellites of the Geergium Sidus formerly discovered, in which 

respect they differ from all the other celestial bodies whose 
movements, both annual and diurnal, have been hitherto ascer- 
tained, Dr. Herschel here proceeds to detail the miscellaneous 
observations, by means of which he investigated the existence 
of four additional satellites belonging to this planet. ‘These 
observations were made at different times during the course of 
fifteen years; and they were so often repeated, and conducted 
with such attention to every circumstance that could guard 
against deception, that we can have no suflicient reason for 
guestioning either their accuracy or the truth of the conclu- 
sions deduced from them. The arrangement of the four new 
and the two old satellites is as follows: ~ 

First satellite, the interior one of Jan. 18, 1790. 

Second satellite, the nearest old one of Jan. 11, 1757. 
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Third satellite, the intermediate one of March 26, 1794. 
Fourth satellite, the farthest old one of Jan. 11, 1787. 
Fifth satellite, the exterior one of Feb. 9, 17y0. 

Sixth satellite, the most distant one of Feb. 28, 1994. 
With regard to the magnitudes of these satellites, the Doctor 
observes that ‘ the 2d new or intermediate satellite is consider- 
ably smaller than the Ist and 2d old satellites. The two ex- 
terior, or 5th and 6th satellites, are the smallest of all ; and 
must chiefly be looked for in their greatest elongations.’ The 
degrees of their relative brightness may be ascertained by the 
distances from the primary planet at which they become in- 
visible. : 

¢ The 2d satellite appears generally brighter than the 1st ; but, as 
the former is usually lost farther from the planet than the latter, we 
may admit the 1st satellite to be rather brighter than the 2d.’——__~ 
< The first of the new satellites will ‘we ever be scen otherwise 
than about its greatest clongations, but cannot be much inferior in 
brightnefs to the other two ; and, if any more interior satellites should 
exist, we shall probably not obtain a sight of them, for the same rea- 
son that the inhabitants of the Georgian planet perhaps never can 
discover the existence of our earth, Venus, and Mercury.’ 


In this connection, Dr. H. accounts for the vanishing of the 
satellites, or their becoming invisible at so great a distance as 
18” or 20” from the planet itself. A dense atmosphere of the 
planet would account for the loss of light, if it were not proved 
that the satellites are equally lost, whether they be in the 
nearest half of their orbits or in that which is farthest from us : 
—but, as a satellite cannot be eclipsed by an atmosphere that 
is behind it, a surmise of this kind is unfounded. 


‘ Let us then, (says Dr. H.) turn our view to light itself, and see 
whether certain affections between bright and very bright objects, 
contrasted ‘with others that take place between faint and very faint 
ones, will not explain the phenomena of vanishing satellites. 

‘ The light of Jupiter or Saturn, for instance, on account of its 
brilliancy, 1s diffused almost equally over a space of several minutes all 
around these planets. Their satellites also, having a great share of 
brightness, and moving in a sphere that is strongly illuminated, cannot 
be much affected by their various distances from the planets. The 
case then is, that they have much light to lose, and comparatively 
lose but little. The Georgian planet, on the contrary, is very faint ; 
and the influence of its feeble light cannot extend far with any degree 
of equality. This enables us to see the faintest objects, even when 
they are only a minute or two removed from it. The satellites of 
this planet are very nearly the dimmest objects that can be seen in the 
heavens; so that they cannot bear any considerable diminution of 
their light, by:a contrast with a more luminous object, without be- 
coming invisible. If then the sphere of illumination of our new 
planet be limited to 18” or 20”, we may fully account for the loss < 7 
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the satellites when they come within its reach; for they have very 
little light to lose, or lose it pretty suddenly. 


‘ This contrast, therefore, between the condition of the Georgian 
satellites and those of the Brighter planets, seems to be sufficient to 
account for the phenomenon of their becoming invisible.’ 

The precise periods of the additional satellites cannot be 
ascertained without a greater number of observations: but the 
author gives the following estimates as’ the most probable 
which can be formed by means of the data already determined. 
Admitting the distance of the interior satellite to be 25,5, its 
periodical revolution will be 5 days, 21 hours, 25 minutes, If 
we place the intermediate satellite at an equal distance between 
the two old satellites, or at 38,57, its period will be 10 days, 
23 hours, 4 minutes. As the nearest exterior satellite is about 
double the distance of the farthest old one, its periodical time 
is found to be 38 days, 1 hour, 49 minutes. The most distant 
satellite is full four times as far from the planet as the old 2d 
satellite ; it will therefore take at least 107 days, 16 hours, 40 
minutes, to complete one revolution. 

There are two other circumstances relating to the Georgium 
Sidus, which the author’s numerous and continued observa- 
tions have enabled him to determine with accuracy and satis- 
faction. Having suspected that this planet was encompassed 
with one or more rings, resembling those of Saturn, he isnow 
able to afhrm with confidence that no such appendage exists. 
Many observations with different instruments ascertain the 
flattening of the poles of the Georgian planet; whence we 
may conclude, without hesitation, that it has also a rotation 
on its axis, of a considerable degree of velocity. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


A new Method of computing the Value of a flawly converging Series 
of which all the Terms are affirmative. By the Rev. John 
Hellins, /. R. S. 

The series which is the subject of this paper is the follow- 
ing; viz. ax +bx* +cx3-+dx+, &c. ad infinitum, when all 
the terms are afhrmative, and a, 5, c, &c. differ but little from 
each other, and x is but little less than 1. ‘The computation 
of the value of such a series is a difficult operation, and has 
engaged the attention of some eminent mathematicians. The 
author’s method is general, and comprehends all slowly con- 
verging series of the same form. It is also more easy and expedi-e 
tious than any other that has yet been proposed. The business 
is reduced to the summation of two, three, or more series of 
this form, viz. ax — bx* 4+-c¢x} —dx*, &c. and one series of 
this form, viz. px" + gx + rx" + &c. where n is = 4, 8, 
16, 32, or some higher power of 2, ‘ The investigation and 
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illustration of this method occupy several pages, and will af. 
ford satisfaction to those who are accustomed to disquisitions 
of this nature. . 


The Bakerian Lecture. Experiments upon the Resistance of Badies 
_ymoving in Fluids. By the Rev. Samuel Vince, 4. M. 

F. R. &. 

Mr. Vince having shewn in a former paper, (see Rev. vol. 
xix. p. 152. N.S.) that there is a great difference between the 
results of experiments and the conclusions deduced from the- 
ory, in most of the cases which respect the times in which 
vessels empty themselves through pipes, was led to suspect 
the truth of the theory of the action of fluids under all other 
circumstances. He therefore determined to extend his in- 
quiry, and, by means of the machine formerly described, to 
investigate the resistances of bodies moving in fluids. In the 
paper before us, he proposes to examine the resistence which 
arises from the action of ynon-elastic fluids on bodies. He first 
considers the action of water at rest on a body moving in it, 
and then the action of water in motion on the body at rest. 
The result of his experiments in the former case, compared 
with the theory at different angles of inclination between the 
striking plane and the fluid, together with the corresponding 
powers of the sine of the angle to which the resistance is pro- 
portional, is exhibited in a table. From this table, it appears 
that the resistance, which the theory supposes to vary as the 
cube of the sine, decreases from an angle of go® in a less ratio 
than that, but not as any constant power of the sine, nor as 
any function of the sine and co-sine, which Mr. V. has yet 
discovered. Hence it follows that the actual resistance is al- 
ways greater than that which is deduced from the theory, 
assuming the perpendicular resistance to be the same. In 
order to account for this difference, Mr. Vince observes that, 
in the theory, the whole of that part of the force which, after 
resolution, acrs in a direction parallel to the plane, is neglected 5 
whereas his experiments shew that part of this force acts on 
the plane. Besides, the resistance of the ‘fluid which escapes 
from the plane into the surrounding fluid may probably tend to 
increase the aé?ual resistance above that which the theory gives. 
In the circumstances here recited, the former was found, by 
the author’s computation, to exceed the latter nearly in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 2. 

_ Mr. V. is not unapprised that the result of numerous and 
accurate experiments, made by D’Alembert, Condorcet, and 
Bossut, very nearly coincided with the theory, as far as the ab- 
solute quantity of the perpendicular resistance is concerned: — 
but he observes that, in his experiinents, the plaucs were se 
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mersed at some depth in the fluid; whereas, in theirs, the bodies 
figatéd on the surface; and he supposes that, at the surface of 
the fluid, the fluid from the end of the body may escape more 
easily than when the body is immersed below the surface. He 
acknowleges, however, that this hypothesis does not afford a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 3 

' Mr. Vince next proceeds to examine the resistances of bodies 
in fluids, For this purpose, he made use of semi-globes, and 
also of cylinders; and he infers, from calculations founded on 
his experiments, that the actual resistance of a globe is to the 
resistance according to the theory in the ratio of 4 to 3. 

The second object of the author’s investigation, in this paper, 
is the action of a fluid in motion on a body at rest. After a 
description of the apparatus with which his experiments were 
made, he subjoins a table, which fhews the effect of a perpen- 
dicular force at every tenth degree of inclination from 10 to go, 
both by experiment and by theory. It appears from this table, 
‘ that the resistance varies as the sine of the angle at which the 
fluid strikes the plane: the difference between the theory and 
experiment being only such as may be supposed to arise from 
the want of accuracy, to which the experiments must necessarily 
be subject.” Hence he deduced the proportion between the 
whole perpendicular resistance by experiment compared with 
that by theory; and he found that the latter is to the former as 
614 to 900. He then examines what this resistance is, com- 
pared with the resistance of a plane moving in a fluid; and, 
from the data already assigned, he concludes that the resistance 
of a fluid in motion on a plane at restis to the resistance of the 
same plane, moving with the same velocity in a fluid at rest, 
nearly as6to 5. Hence it will follow that ‘ the resistance of 
the planes, moving in the fluid with the velocity here given, is 
diminished about one-fifth part of the whole, by the pressure 
behind the body; but, with different velocities, this diminution 
must increase as the velocity increases.’ 

Having established that part of the force which acts in a di- 
rection perpendicular to the plane, Mr. Vince proceeds to inquire 
what part of the whole force, which acts parallel to the plane, 
is effective. The result of a variety of experiments at different 
angles of inclination is particularly noted; for which we must 
refer to his own account. 

While the water flowed perpendicularly against the plane of 
the apparatus at different depths, the resistances were always 
found to be proportional to the depths, and consequently pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity; as as also the case 
when the body moves in the fluid. 


An 
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An Inquiry concerning the Source of the Heat which is excited by Fries 
tion. By Benjamin Count of Rumford, F.R.S. M.R.1. A. 


While this ingenious author was engaged in superintending 
the boring of cannon in the workshops of the Military Arsenal 
at Munich, his attention was attracted by the very considerable 
degree of heat which a brass gun acquires, in a short time, in 
being bored ; and by the still more intense heat (much greater 

‘than that of boiling water) of the metallic chips separated from 
it by the borer. Speculating on these phenomena, the follow- 
ing specified objects of investigation were suggested to his 
mind: 


© Whence comes the heat actually produced in the mechanical ope- 
ration above-mentioned? Is it furnished by the metallic chips which 
are separated by the borer from the solid mass of metal? If this were 
the case, then, according to the modern doctrines of latent heat and of 
‘caloric, the capacity for heat of the parts of the metal, so reduced to 
chips, ought not only to be changed, but the change undergone by 
them should be sufficiently great to account for a// the heat produced. 
But no such change had taken place; for I found, upon taking equal 
quantitics by weight of these chips, and of thin slips of the same 
block of metal separated by means of a fine saw, and putting them at 
the same temperature (that of boiling water) into equal quantities 
of cold water, (that is to say, at the temperature of 594° F.) the 

rtion of water into which the chips were put was not, to all appear- 
ance, heated either less or more than the other portion in which the 


slips of metal were put.’ 


From this experiment, which was several times repeated, and 
which afforded nearly the same results, the author infers that 
the heat produced could not possibly have been furnished at the . 
expence of thé latent heat of the metallic chips. 

These trials were merely introductory to other experiments 
on a larger scale, and with an apparatus which the author’s 
situation gave him an opportunity of constructing, and of adapt- 
ing, with singular advantage, to the object of his inquiries. 
This apparatus is here described, and illustrated by figures. 

The first experiment was made with a view of ascertaining 
© how much heat was actually generated by friction, when, a 
blunt steel borer being so forcibly shoved (by means of a strong 
screw) against the bottom of the bore of the cylinder [of the 
machine in use}, that the pressure against it was equal to the 
weight of about 10,000 lb. Avoirdupois, the cylinder was turned 
round on its axis (by the force of horses) at the rate of about 32 
times in a minute.’ | 

The metallic dust, or scaly matter, which was detached from 
the bottom of the cylinder by the borer in this experiment, was 


found to weigh 837 grains ‘Lroy. 
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¢ Is it possible, (says the wom apes the very considerable quan- 
tity of heat that was produced in this experiment (a quantity which 
actually raised the temperature of above 113 lb. of gun-metal at laest 
70 degrees of Faurenusit’s thermometer, ‘aad which, of course, 
would have been capable of melting 6 4 lbs. of ice, or of causin 

near 5 lb. of ice-cold water to boil) could have been furnished by so 
inconsiderable a quantity of metallic'dust? And this merely in con- 
sequence of achange of its capacity for heat? As the weight of this 


dust (837 grains Troy) amounted to no more than 53th part of that 
of the cylinder, it must have lost no less than 948 degrees of heat, to 
have been able to have raised the temperature of the cylinder 1 de- 


gree; and consequently it must have given off 66,360 degrees of heat. 
to have produced the effects which were actually found to have been 
produced in the experiment.’ 


This ect ast altogether improbable, and is contrary to 


other decisiv€€xperiments ; which ascertain*the fact that the 
capacity for heat of the metal, of which great guns are cast, 
is not sensibly changed by being reduced to the form of metallic 
chips, in the operation of boring cannon. Besides, such change 
could only be superficial; and therefore, if the heat were pro- 
duced by it, the cylinder would by degrees be exhausted: —but, 
in repeating the experiment several times, not the smallest sign 
of exhaustion in the metal could be discovered, notwithstand- 
ing the large quantities of heat that were actually given off. 

As the heat generated, or excited, in these experiments, was 
not furnished at the expence of the latent heat or combined caloric of 
the metal, the Count pursued his inquiries in order to deter- 
mine whether the air did or did not contribute any thing to the 
generation of it. He found that this was not the case; be- 
causé the quantity of heat generated was not sensibly dimi- 
nished when the free access of the air was prevented. By the 
result of another experiment, it appeared that the generation of 
the heat was neither prevented nor retarded by keeping the ap- 
paratus immersed in water. This experiment exhibited some 
very striking phenomena. ‘The cylinder of the machine, which 
revolved at the rate of about 32 times in a minute, soon gene- 
rated so much heat as to make the water that surrounded it 
sensibly warm. In one hour, its temperature was’ raised not 
less than 47 degrees, so that it was 107° of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
In half an hour more, it was 142°: at the end of two hours, it 
was raised to 178°: at 2 hours 20 minutes, it was 200°; and at 
2 hours 30 minutes, the water actually boiled. ¢ It would be 
difficult (says the Count) to describe the surprise-and astonish- 
ment i in the countenances of the bye-standers, on see- 


ing so Targe a quantity of cold water (7. e. 2 wine gallons) © 


heated, and actually made to boi], without any fire!’ The 
event, however, he acknowleges, (and in doing co precludes 
~ every remark,) could not be justly considered as surprising. By 
7 computations 
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computations which are here recited, it appears that the quan 
tity of, heat, produced equably, by the friction of the blunt steel 
borer against the bottom of the hollow metallic cylinder in 
the preceding experiment, was greater than that produced equa- 
bly in the combustion of wine wax candles, each 4 of an inch in 
diameter, all burning at the same time with clear bright flames. 
These computations also shew ¢ how large a quaatity of heat 
might be produced, by proper mechanical contrivance, merely 
by the. strength of a horse, without either fire, light, com- 
bustion, or chemical decomposition; and, in 2 case of necessity, 
the heat thus produced might be used in cooking victuals,’ 

€ What is heat? Isthere any such thing as an ‘gneous fluid? 
Is there any thing that can with propriety be called caloric 2? 
‘The heat produced, in the author’s experiments, by the friction 
of two metallic surfaces, was not furnished by small particles of 
metal,detached from the larger solid masses on their being rubbed 
together. It was not supplied by the air, because the machinery 
in three experiments was kept under water, and the access of 
atmospherical air completely prevented. It was not furnished 
by the water which surrounded the machinery, because this 
water was continually receiving heat from the machinery, and 
could not, at the same time, be giving to and receiving heat from 
the same body; and because there was no chemical decomposi- 
tion of any part of this water. After having examined some 
other suppositions with regard to the possible origin of this 
heat, and observed that the source of it appeared evidently to be 
inexhaustible, the author adds that § any thing which any zz- 
Julated body, or system of bodies, can continue to furnish qwith- 
out limitation, cannot possibly be a material fubffance; and it ap- 
pears to me co be extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to 
form any distinct idea of any thing capable of being excited 
and communicated, in the manner the heat was excited and 
communicated in these experiments, except it be Morton.’ 

The Count does not presume to deliver mere conjectures 
concerning the mode by which that particular kind of motion, 
which has been supposed to constitute heat, is excited, conti- 
hued, and propagated ; more especially as this is a ‘subject 
which, during so many thousand years, the most enlightened 
philosophers have vainly endeavoured to comprehend: but, 
though the mechanism of heat, like that of gravitation, should 
be one of those mysteries of nature which surpass the reach of 
human intelligence, the laws of its operations are immutable, 
. and the effects of its agency are extensive and important; and 
we should not be discouraged in exploring theni by our igno- 
rance of its precise nature. 

(The remaining papers will be noticed in another Article. J 
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Arr. IX. Essays on the Picturesque, as compared with the Sublime 
and the Beautiful; and, on the Use of studying Pictures, for the 
Purpose of improving real Landscape. By Uvedale Price, Esq. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 450. 63. Boards. Robson. 1798. 


HESE essays are three in number. 1. On Artificial Water. 

- On Decorations near the Houfe. 3. On the House it- 
self,—intitled * an Essay on Architecture and Buildings, as 
connected with Scenery.’ ‘They are in continuation of Mr. 


P.’s former Essay on the Picturesque, and enforce principles. 


similar to those which we had occasion to dispute, in cur ob- 
servations on that volume *. 

In the tone of language, however, we perceive an evident 
and commendable change. Our resentment is no longer ex- 
cited by feats of misguided chivalry, cudgelling, without mercy, 
the unoffending and helpless living ; and unrelentingly thunder- 
ing down hard blows on the coffins of the dead. Even Brown’s 
memory is now treated with a degree of respect, and his prin- 
ciples are mentioned in a manner which will not again disgust 
the candid reader. Indeed there is a very perceptible softening off, 
not in manner only, but in sentiment, from the roughnesses 
and raggedness so strenuously, not to say indecorously, en- 


forced in the first volume. 


Still we find pictures held up as the proper study of gar- 
deners ; and these only; the Italian garden excepted: but the 
truth comes out, in these essays, that Mr. Price received his 
first impressions on taste in Italy, and that he has been on 
terms of intimacy with Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; and thus we are to account for his enthusiasm for 
paintings, and for his considering the works of Nature’s imi- 
tators as more estimable than her own productions. 

The young landscape-painter may glean information from 
Mr. P.’s essays; and painters in general will read them with 
gratification, as a compliment (though extravagant) paid to 
their art. Even the admirers of landscape-painting, who have 
no place in nature to admire, will read with pleasure; and 
we doubt not that the composition has been a source of amuse- 
ment to the writer. It is much more innocent, at present, to 
write against English gardening, than against the English go- 
vernment. ‘Chis country happily possesses a style of ornament 
adapted to the masculine character of Englishmen; and, like 
their political establishment, we trust that it will withstand the 
attacks of the dissatisfied few. é 
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If Mr. Price and his poetical coadjutor, by adopting an idea 
not their own, have saved from nakedness and shame the fair 
goddess of this our goodly isle, they have done some service: — 
but, in proof of the unavailingness of their efforts, we see the 
practice of shaving, clumping, belting, and dotting! going on 
as if their works had not been written, or as if neither artists 
nor their employers had read them to conversion ; and we have 
now no doubt of the general principle of the rural art, as it has 
been lately practised in England, and explained by different 
writers, remaining unshaken: for, after the bitter blasts which 
it has recently withstood, we may safely congratulate the 
English public on its stability. 

On the subject of architectureywhich fills half of the present 
volume, we meet with some apposite remarks. The followin 
extract may be said to contain an epitome of the author’s sen- 
timents on this subject : . 


‘ Ornamental Gardening is so connected with Architecture and 
Buildings of every kind, that I am led to make some remarks on that 
subject also: at the same time I must acknowledge with respect to 
Architecture, that I have never made it my study as a separate 
art, but only as connected with scenery, and therefore shall chiefly 
confine my remarks to what may naturally have fallen within the 
sphere of my own observation. | 

¢ Architecture in towns, may be said to be principal and inde- 
pendent ; in the country, it is in some degreé subordinate and de- 
pendant on the surrounding objects. This distinction, though not 
sufficient to form a separate class, ought not to be neglected: had 
it been attended to, so many square, formal, unpicturesque houses 
of great‘expence, might not have incumbered the scenes which the 
were meant to adorn. I am not surprised, however, that the style 
of country houses should have been too indiscriminately taken from . 
those of towns: all the fine arts have been brought to their greatest 
perfection, where large bodics of men have been settled together ; 
for wealth, emulation, and comparison, are necessary to their growth. 
Of all the arts, architecture has most strikingly embellished the places 
where it has flourished: in cities, therefore, the greatest number and 
variety of finished pieces of architecture are to be found ; and it is 
not to be wondered at if those houses, which in cities were with 
reason admired, should have been the objects of general, and often of 
indiscriminate imitation. | . 

‘ There are, however, very obvious reasons for making a difference 
of character in the two sorts of buildings. Ina street, or a square, 
hardly any thing but the front is considered, for little else is seen ; 
and even where the building is more insulated, it is generally more 
connected with other buildings, than with what may be called land- 
scape. The spectator, also, being confined to a few stations, and 
those not distant, has his attention entirely fixed on the architecture, 
and the architect ; but in the midst of landscape they are both sub- 
ordinate, if-not to the landscape-painter, at least to the principles of 
his art. 
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* In a letter written on tragedy to Count Alfieri, by an eminent 
critic, Sig. Calsabigi, he insists very much on the necessity of unitin 
the mind of the painter with that of the poet, and that the tragic 
writer should be pocta-pittore: it is no less necessary, and more lite- 
rally so, that the architect of buildings in the country should be 
architetto-pittore, for indeed he ought not only to have the mind, but 
the hand of a painter; not only to be acquainted with the. prin- 
ciples, but, as far as design goes, with the practice of landscape 
painting. All that belongs to the embellishment of the scenes round 
country houses, has of late years been more generally and studiously 
attended to in this kingdom, than in any other: architecture has 
also met with great encouragement ; but however its professors may 
have studied the principles of landscape painting, they have had but 
little encouragement to pursue those studies, or opportunity of con- 
necting them practically with those of their own profession. When 
a house was to be built, Mr. Brown of course decided with respect 
to its situation—the plantations that were to accompany it—the trees 
that were to be left or taken down, &c.; the architect therefore 
had only to consider how his own design would look upon paper, 
unconnected with any other objects; he was no farther con- 
cerned. 

* Now it seems to me, that if a person merely wants a house of 
beautiful architecture, with finely proportioned, and well distributed 
rooms, and with convenient offices, and looks no farther, the assist- 
ance of an architect, though always highly useful, is hardly neces- 
sary. A number of elevations and plans af such houses, of ‘different 
forms and sizes, have been published ; or he may look at those which 
have been completed, observe their appearance and distribution, 
and suit himself: the estimate, a common builder can make as well 
as a Palladio. 

‘ IT am very far from intending by what I have just said, to under- 
value a profession I highly respect, or to suppose it unnecessary ; on 
the contrary, I am very anxious to shew, that whoever wishes his 
buildings to be real decorations to his place, cannot do without an 
architect. Not indeed a mere builder, but one who has studied land- 
scape as well as architecture—who is no less fond of it than of his 
own profession—and who feels that each different situation, requires 
a different disposition of the several parts. In reality, this consider- 
ation points out the use, and greatly exalts the character, of an ar- 
chitect: it is an easy matter by means of some slight changes in what 
has already been done, to avoid absolute plagiarism, and to make out 
such a design as may look well upon paper ; but to unite with cor- 
rect design, such a disposition as will accord, not only with the ge- 
neral character of the scenery, but with the particular spot, and the 
ebjects immediately round it, and which will present, from a number 
_of points, a variety of well combined parts—requires very different, 
and very superior abilities.’ 


This broad intimation will doubtless be a cause of some 
alarm to mere architects, and may afford a gleam of hope to 
the many half-employed painters of the present times, 
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The following passage still farther illustrates this writer’s 
principle, and shews the cffect which the study of painting has 
had on hisown mind: _ : 

‘ The effects of art are never so well illustrated, as by similar 
effects in nature: ‘and, therefore, the best illustration of buildings, 
13 by what has most analogy to them—the forms and characters of 
rocks ;. in which it can hardly be doubted, that massiveness is a most 
efficient cause of grandeur.’ | 

Fascinated, it would seem, by some huge rock of Salvator, 
Mr. Price conceived that a natural rock, if not the fittest arche- 
type for an habitation, furnishes at least the best illustration of 
what an habitation ought to be; and Vanbrugh’s ponderosity 
has at length found an adyocate. 

On the whole, those who have pleasure in perusing the 
works of ingenious men, who are ever appearing to approach 
something of excellence which they never reach, who are ever 
seeming to approximate towards some useful principle with- 
out establishing a single point, will receive amusement from 
the volume before us:—but the professional artist, whether 
rural, or architectural, who is grounded in the established 
practice of the present day, will find in it little to instruct,— 

nd, we believe, nothing to fear. 
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Art. X. Discourses relating to the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
delivered in Philadelphia. By Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
&ec. &c. Vol. 11.* 8vo. pp. 474. 6s. Boards. Printed at 
Philedelphia, 1797. London, Johnson. 

RIVEN to obscurity, and loaded with censure, just or un- 

just, Dr. Priestley yet appears as an able and a disin« 
terested advocate for the Christian revelation. Several ob- 
servations which he here offers must be obvious to the attentive 
reader of the New Testament: but they are advanced with 
perspicuity, with energy, and in somewhat of an original 
manner, which can hardly fail of exciting the attention of 
minds that are attached to the cause of TRUTH. 

The moral design of revelation is an object which cannot 
escape the regard of the thoughtful and impartial inquirer: 
but such are not the. majority of readers. After having pro- 
duced a variety of proofs, the author investigates the Mo- 
saic dispensation with spirit,’ and (we think) with success. 
¢ How far, (says he,) how very fat, I cannot help observingy 
was the religion of the Hebrews from being, like that of the 
heathens, a system of mere rites and ceremonies. It had, on 
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the contrary, the greatest of all objects, the perfection of mo- 
ral character; compared with which every thing else, though 
required by God, and for the best reasons, is always represented 
as wholly insignificant, and no sufficient ground of acceptance 
with him. Nay, punctuality in ceremonials, when morals are 
neglected, is always said to be an abomination in the sight of 
God, and spoken of with indfynation and contempt.’ In con- 
formity to this observation, having introduced several passages 
from the epistles, the Doctor’s remarks on the New Testament 
are terminated by adding, ‘ We need no other evidence of 
what it was that, in the idea of these apostles, Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, was the principal object and design of the 
gospel. It was to make men virtuous, in order to their being 
happy; whereas none of the heathen religions had any such ob- 


ject. This, therefore, is a considerable and important part of 


the evidence of the divine origin of our religion, of its having 
come from a pure and holy God, who intended thereby to make 
men, who are his offspring, and were originally made in his 
image, pure and holy like himself, proper objects of his favours 
and fit heirs of a happy immortality.’ 

We should not leave this first discourse without extract- 
ing the following paragraph, as it relates to a subject con- 
cerning which, in our former article, we had intimated some 
dissatisfaction :—after the enumeration of several passages 
respecting the Divine nature and perfections, it is remarked, 


¢ When we meet with such ideas as these of the character and dis- 
position of the God of the Hebrews, not only in the book of Psalms 
but through all the Old Testament, we must see that all the objec- 
tions to it by modern unbelievers, from the history of the extermi- 
nation of the Canaanites, and a few other circumstances, must be 
mere cavils. The minds of the pious Hebrews, who could not but 
be well acquainted with them all, and, being nearer to the transac- 
tions, must have seen them in a truer light than we can do, were; 
notwithstanding, impressed with the most exalted ideas of the justice 
and mercy of God, and the maxims of his moral government. The 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from heaven, and of the 
Canaanites by the sword of Israel, gave them no other idea than that 
of his abhorrence of vice, and his love of virtue and goodness. They 
were, in consequence, filled with sentiments of the purest love and 
reverence, and from their admiration and imitation of his conduct 
were led to every thing that was amiable and excellent in their own. 
Compared with this, what was the character of the gods that were 
worshipped by nations of equal antiquity with the Hebrews. Man 
of them were of the most flagitious character, and believed to be 
guilty of the most flagitious actions. The greatest of them wére 
beings to whom human sacrifices, and the . grossest abominations, 
were most pleasing,’ 
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‘The discourse which follows, divided into four parts, con- 
tains excellent observations, and demands a very serious peru- 
sal. It treats of the authority assumed by Fesus, and the dignity 
and propriety with which he spake and acted. We regret that 
our account can be but imperfect, as we must confine our ex. 
tracts to the beginning and conclusion of the discourse. 


‘ One of the most extraordinary circumstances in the history of 
Jesus is the great authority that he assumed, and the dignified manner 
with which he uniformly spake and acted, exceeding even that of 
any prophet that had preceded him, accompanied with a perfect pro- 
priety in his whole conduct. And if his situation in life be attended 
to, thts alone will furnish a proof that he was no impostor, but acted 
under a full persuasion that he had a mission from God. On this 
supposition his whole conduct was natural, but on any other the 
most unaccountable. His uniform manner of speaking and acting 
must have arisen from a consciousness of his being something superior 
to other men. This naturally gives self-possession, and a sufficient 
degree of courage, so as not to be intimidated by the presence of 
those with whom a man converses, and prevents that embarrassment 
which all men feel in the presence of their superiorss or of great 
numbers. 

‘ Farther, that peculiar dignity with which Jesus always con- 
ducted himself was of such a kind as must have arisen from not only 
just, but also great principles, such as are not of common attain- 
ment ; requiring more comprehension of mind, and extent of view, 
than the bulk of mankind, even in elevated stations, attain to; a 
greater command of the appetites and passions, a greater freedom 
from pride and vanity, the greatest patience under reproach and in- 
jury, the most generous benevolence, extending even to enemies, and 
an unfeigned piety, or an unreserved submission to whatever is ap- 
prehended to be the will of God. Mere impudence may, no doubt, 
assume authority, and the appearance of dignity; but with nothing 
but imposture to support it, it would not fail to betray a man on 
some occasions into absurdity or meanness. Such an uniform dig- 
nity, joined with an uniform propriety of conduct, as we find in the 
history of Jesus, must have arisen from something else than this. 
He must have had a full persuasion that God was with him and 
spake and acted by him.’——‘ Such a person as he might not have been 
abashed on addressing himself to persons of the same rank in life, 
living in the same obscure part of the country; because he would 
feel himself equal to them ; but without a consciousness of something 
more than nature or education had given him, his courage would 
have faited him on ceming into the world, and acting in a higher 
sphere than any that be had ever been used to””—* Yet im these cir- 
cumstances Jesus acted with uniform propriety and dignity, as feeling 
himself not only equal, but superior, to every person that he met with.’ 

‘ Neither popular applause,. of which at some times he had his full 
share, nor popular insult, to which he was likewise exposed, ever 
betrayed him ixto any languages or behaviour, that was unworthy 
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of hun. We also see in him nothing of pride or*vanity, but the 
greatest gentleness, humility, and condescension.’—* His strong feel- 
ing for others appears on a variety of occasions, so that his conduct 
was equally dignified and engaging.’ 

These, with other pertinent reflections, which our scanty 
Jimits will not admit, the author proceeds to illustrate, in several 
distinct remarks on Christ’s method of teaching, and of working 
miracles; in all which Jesus appears ¢ greatly original, and 
his manner peculiarly authoritative; more so than that which 
was used by any preceding prophet; which could not arise 
from any thing but a consciousness of a superior and more im- 
portant mission.’ ‘To these impressive circumstances relative 
to instructions and miracles, are added other particulars in the 
general behaviour of Jesus, independent of the former; ¢ which 
discover the same sense of personal dignity, and such authorit 
as no other man in the same rank of life could have thought of 
assuming, or would have been capable of supporting if he had 
attempted it. And yet this highly dignified character Jesus 
maintained with perfect ease, propriety,and consistency, through 
the whole of his history.’ In the conclusion, Dr. P. says, 


¢ Thus have I given a sketch of the history of Jesus, from which 
we may form a just idea of his rea! character; and let those who are 
best acquainted with human nature say, whether it does not bear 
every mark of true greatness, even exceeding any that ever existed 
before or since.’—* ‘l’o persons of sufficient knowledge, and candid 
reflection, this consideration affords satisfactory proof of the truth 
of Christianity. The evangelists were not men who were capable 
of devising such a character as this, or of inventing a series of ac- 
tions and discourses indicating such a character. It isa great unique, 
of which ‘they could not have formed any conception. And if such 
indeed was the character of Jesus, the question to the philosophical 
enquirer is, How could it have been formed? For so remarkable an 
effect must have had an adequate cause. The answer is obvious. It 
could only have arisen from the firmest persuasion in the mind of Je- 
sus of a divine missjon, and consequently of a great future reward, 
which would abundantly overbalance all the sufferings of this life. 
Such an uniform propriety of conduct, free from all inconsistency and 
extravagance, equally excludes the ideas of enthusiasm, or a heated 
imagination. If any man was ever in his right mind, it was Jesus. 
No person in his own right mind can peruse his history, with the 
least degree of attention, and think otherwise. The only-conclu- 
sion, therefore, from these premises, viz. that he actually had a di- 
vine mission, must be adopted. On this supposition, every thing in 
the history, extraoydinary as it is, was perfectly natural.’ 


The doctrine of Fesus respecting morals, and that of a resurrec- 
tion, as taught by him, are discussed in two sermons, each 
divided into two parts; and they merit the reader’s best atten- 
tion, Lhe Vth discourse, of the principles and evidences of 
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Mahometanism compared with those of Christianity, consists of six 
parts, forming not fewer than 123 pages; several of which are 
filled by quotations from the Koran (Sale’s translation), that are 
requisite in the present inquiry. ‘Though there is little danger, 
in the present day, that any rational Being will be induced to 
conform fo the religion of Js/am™, it is still very fair that the 
credentials should be considered; and the discussion of them 
proves in the event highly favourable to Christianity, as it 
strongly marks the difference between truth and imposture: 


‘ My object, (says Dr. P.) in these discourses, has been, not to 
prove that Mahomet was an impostor, for that will not be disputed, 
but to shew, in the first place, that with natural advantages great] 
superior to those of Jesus,» Mahomet, having the ambition to be the 
founder of a new religion, with the knowledge of Christianity, and 
a-persuasion of its divine origin, was so far from making any improve- 
ment on it, that every thing that is really valuable in his system was 
derived from it, and that whenever he departed from its principles 
every thing that he advanced was wild and absurd. Hence I infer 
that the great superiority of the religion of Jesus cannot be accounted 
for but by supposing that he had advantages of a supernatural kind. 
Secondly, the manner in which the two religions were promulgated, 
and propagated, shews that the founders of them acted on quite 
different and even opposite principles. ‘The conduct of Jesus shews 
in the clearest light that he was conscious of a divine mission; and 
that of Mahomet that he was not. Their proceedings in making 
converts were accordingly very different.’—* If we consider the cha- 
racters of the two men, the great superiority of that of Jesus is mani- 
fest. Mahomet, though not without religion, had nothing of that 
rational and humble piety which eminently distinguished Jesus; nor 
did he discover any eae of that ardent and disinterested love of 
mankind in general, or even of his disciples in particular, which led 
Jesus to suffer and to.die for them. Mahomet’s passions of lust and 
revenge, the suspicion of which never fell on Jesus, render hima 
very improper object of imitation, whereas Jesus exhibited in his life a 
perfect pattern of every human virtue. Whence, then, could arise this 

reat difference in the character and the conduet of those two men, 
equally the founders of new systems of religion? The only hypothesis 
that can account for the facts is, that the cansciousness which Jesus 
had of his peculiar and near relation to God, gave him that spirit of 
habitual devotion which is the genuine parent of every other virtue, 
and the sure prospect of a great future reward gave him hits supe- 
riority to all lower gratifications and pursuits. On the contrary, 
Mahomet, conscious that he was an impostor, could have no other 
object than worldly power and sensual indulgence; and whatever 
might be his devotion at his outset, he afterwards retained no more 
of it than was subservient to his schemes; and at length, as was pro- 





© The term by which Mohammed designated his doctrine, and 
which is said to signify submission to the will of God. 
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bably the case with Oliver Cromwell, his religion was entirely swal- 
lowed up by his ambition.’ 

We should willingly have laid before the reader a particular 
account of the discourse in which are vindicated the genuineness 
of the book of Daniel, and ‘his prophetic character: Dr. Priestley 
dwells somewhat largely on the subject, and advances several 
arguments of weight to obviate objections and to support the 
authority of this part of Scripture. It is wonderful that Gro- 
tius, who admitted its authenticity, should have insisted that 
the prophecies do not surpass the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Our author apprehends, as others have done, that, being 
persecuted at home and hospitably received in a Popish coun- 
try, Grotius was unwilling to offend the Catholics by an inter- 
pretation of Scripture that would reflect on them, especially by 
supposing that the Pope is Antichrist. There is little room, 
indeed, for doubting that these prophecies look forwards to 
times very distant from those within which that learned writer 
was, for some reasons, inclined to confine them. 

The last discourse in this volume considers, in two parts, the 
prophecies concerning Antichrist. 


‘ Interested, (says Dr. P.) as we all are, in the events of what are 
called in the Scriptures the /ast days, or last times, and the more as we 
approach nearer to them, it may be of use to collect all that we can learn 
from the prophecies concerning them, and compare the ‘particulars 
with the events that are recorded in history, or that now take place. 
‘Though the prospect will be a melancholy one, it will serve to con- 
firm our faith in those prophecies, (and they give us an assurance of 
the happiest events that are to succecd the calamitous ones,) and in 
the authority of revelation in general, on which alone is founded 
our hope of immortality.’-—* When these prophecies are recounted, 
and the application of them to actual eveuts examined, it must, I 
think, appear impossible that the description should have been given 
at random so many years before the least appearance of the events, 
and when nothing existed that could have led any persen to suspect 
them. They must, therefore, have been dictated by that great 
Being who alone can look into futurity, and to whom all things, past, 
present, and to come, are equally known.’ 3 

We cannot follow thé author in his enumeration of the 
characters of Antichrist, and in his observations on the con- 
formity to them which is to be remarked in the history of the 
Romish church. It can hardly admit of a doubt that this core 
rupted and domineering authority, long so visibly declining, 1s 
a principal object designed by these predictions; whatever 
claim other powers or churches may also have, in an inferior 
degree, to the term Antichristian. ‘To the annihilatiou of this 
once formidable papal kingdom, which now appears net far 
distant, Dr. P. thus alludes: ¢ ‘he scenes that are more 1m- 
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mediately opening on us we may expect to be exceedingly 
calamitous, what the Scriptures call a time of trouble, such as hag 
not been since the foundation of the world, affecting more particu- 
Jarly that part of the world which has been the seat of the four 
great monarchies, and especially those that have been subject 
to the Papal power; but it will, according to the sure word of 
prophecy, issue in a state of things the most glorious and 
happy.’ 

It will easily be admitted that the view which can here be 
taken of this important subject must be concise; yet it is such 
as, we have no doubt, will be very satisfactory to many reflecting 
readers. Christians of all sentiments may derive assistance 
and instruction from this volume, although in some instances 
the author’s remarks may not gain their assent, or possibly may 
be rather offensive: as when he observes concerning Jesus, 
that, * as the organ of divinity, any other man would have 
acted as he did ;’ and again, ‘ with such views and assurances 
as his history ascribes to Jesus, many other men would have 
acted in the same manner.’ 

A farther singularity discovers itself in speaking of the 
present condition of Christ, and also of Enoch, Moses, and 
Elias; © who, (the author adds,) we know, either never 
did die, having been translated, or were raised from the 
dead, but are now living, it cannot well be doubted, on 
this earth; though we have no knowledge where they are, 
or in what manner they subsist, and though we perceive 
nothing of their interference in the affairs of living men. 
Admitting these speculations to be nothing more than random 
conjectures, I do not see any harm in our indulging them. 
The apprehension of Jesus, as well as Enoch, Moses, and 
Elias, being often present with us, though they give us no 
sensible tokens of their presence, cannot dous any harm. It 
will certainly be no motive to any bad action, and all specula- 
tions of this kind tend to draw off our attention from the world, 
and the transitory but seducing things of it, to which we are 
naturally too much attached.’ | 

The supposition which the author forms, that our earth may 
not be consumed by fire, is somewhat peculiar: he thinks it 
improbable’ that it should, ¢ as a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion of its parts is combustible.’ - 

‘he above are the chief, if not the only, passages, which 
can render this work unacceptable to any reader. It is cer- 
tainly, on the whole, calculated for general information and 
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Art. XI. The Monthly Reviewers reviewed, in a Letter to those 
Gentlemen; pointing out their Misrepresentations and fallacious 
Reasonings in their Account of a Pamphlet entitled “* Dispersion 

of the gloomy Apprehbensions deduced from the Decline of our Corn 

Trade,’ &c. ‘Together with additional Illustrations of some of 
the principal Positions contained in that Pamphlet. By the Rev. 
J. kag Vicar of Great Dunmow, Essex. 8vo. 13. Rich- 
ardson. 1798. 


Wes a philosopher of old, who at that time bore nearly 

sovereign sway in the state, was solicited by one of his 
friends to punish a disappointed author who had vented his 
spleen against him by a torrent of the most virulent and un- 
founded abuse: ‘* By no means,” said the sage; “ let him 
rail on. I glory more in being a principal citizen in a state in 
which free recrimination is permitted, than I should do at being 
the chief of millions of slaves, among whom the voice of adu- 
lation alone could be heard in public.” We, in our more 
humble sphere, may be permitted in like manner to express the 
satisfaction that we experience, in being the subjects of a 
state in which not only our judgment, but the decisions of the 
highest tribunals, may be arraigned with freedom. We at all 
times wish, indeed, to see the decisions of the higher courts can- 
vassed with that respectful deference, which it becomes an in- 
dividual ever to pay to the united wisdom of high authorities: 
but, in regard to ourselves, we claim no such deference, being 
perfectl-- satisfied that every individual possesses as good a right 
to censure our decisions as we have to differ in opinion from 
him ; and when he feels himself hurt by any remark that we 
have made, we require that he be under no other restraint in 
contradicting what he thinks wrong, than that which good man- 
ners, and a respect for his own character, may impose. 

We have read the pamphlet before us with due attention : 
but, 2s we find that we have little new to add, it will detain us 
only a short time. We received some time ago a letter from 
the author, in which, among other particulars, he stated two 
passages in his former work, of which he said that we had 
misunderstood one, and in some degree misquoted the other. 
These errors, which we declare to have been totally uninten- 
tional on our part, were no sooner pointed out to us than they 
were corrected (see our Correspondence for January last). As 
the author, however, in the present hyper-criticism, complains 
that our explanation was not satisfactory, we shall now, to 
enable our readers more decisively to judge in this matter, quote 
the passage in Mr. Howlett’s former pamphlet which we had 


‘the misfortune to misunderstand: it runs thus: (Dispersion of 


Apprebensions, p. 10+) 
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. Having thus, (says he,) in some measure, dispersed the gloomy 
conclusions drawn by our auther from his general maxim, or rather 
having shewn the absolute non-existence of those facts, by which he 
endeavours to corroborate and establish it, our prospect is somewhat 
brightened, and we may cheerfully proceed to examine the maxim 
itself, that the change in our corn-laws has been the cause of the great and 
rapid decline of our exportation of grain. 

«¢ Now I do not see, (continues Mr. H.) that there is any neces. 
sity to suppose that it has been any cause at all, and for this plain 
and obvious reason: there have been other causes in abundance, of 
‘cercam and indubitable operation, amply: sufficient to account for it, 
without allowing the smallest influence whatever to the corn-laws. 

« One of these causes, and that a leading one, has been already 
noted; the vast encrease of our population, and consequently a propor- 
tionable encreased consumption. ‘The number of people I have stated 
to have been augmented nearly two millions and a half within the 
compass of the last forty or fifty years. Now two millions and a half 
of people will annually consume very little less than two millions and 
half quarters of wheats. But how stands our excess of exportation and 
importation during the two periods in question to answer this prodi- 
giously encreased consumption? The annual average excess of exporta- 
tion during the ten favourite years, beginning with 1741 and ending 
with 1750, according to Mr. Dirom’s tables, was about 371,925 
quarters. The annual excess of importation over exportation, accord. 
ing to Mr. Mackie’s tables, during the nine years ending with 1793s 
was only 36,893 quarters; which, added to the excess of exportation 
in the former period; amounts to 408,818 quarters.” 

Here. as the argument with which our author began re- 
spected our exportation of grain universally, including corn of all 
kinds, and as he continues throughout this passage to speak of 
our exportation and importation without any specific limita- 
tion, we understood that, like Mr. Mackie, he meant to in- 
clude a// sorts of corn; and consequently we observed that the 
‘excess of importation over exportation, for the nine years end- 
we with 1793; according to Mr. Mackie’s tables, instead of 
being 36,893 quarters, as here stated, was not less than 564,185 
quarters, as it actually is stated in the work to which we referred, 
p.zo1. On receiving Mr. H.’s letter, however, we found that, 
by the insertion of the word wheats in the above quotation, the 
reasoning might bear the construction of being limited to wheat 
alone; and we therefore acknowleged that we had mistaken the 
meaning of the passage, gently hinting only that we had been 
led into this mistake by some degree of ambiguity in Mr. H.’s 
expressions. We are not aware of ever before having met 
with an author, who, in_a serious argument, sitd thus from 
a general proposition into a particular limitation of it, with- 
ont giving notice to his readers. We do not even recol- 
lect ever to have seen the terms zipcrtation and mperieites 
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used without any limitation, unless they were intended to em- 
brace the whole of the articles of the kind in question: all 
‘writers, when they wish to confine these phrases to a particular 
kind of grain, being careful to subjoin to the word importation 
the name of the grain which they mean to particularise. - If 
Mr. Howlett, as most others would have done, had said— 
«; But how stands our excess of importation and exportation 
of wheat,” he would bave avoided all ambiguity, and we 
should have been in no danger of mistaking his meaning: but, 
if writers do not express their meaning clearly, they ought not 
to be surprised if readers do not always clearly understand. 

In another passage, also, we fell into an inadvertency, which 
we are equally willing to correct. ‘* Our recent scarcity 
(Mr. Howlett asserted, p. 51) was occasioned by only the 
small deficiency of our average crops, at the rate of four, or 
at most six bushels an acre. How easy to conceive such a 
difference of seasons to happen as to cause a deficiency of 
*welve bushels instead of six’? In referring to this passage, 
we neglected to discriminate the two clauses, and supposed 
that he had asserted a deficiency of fawvelve bushels. It was 
undoubtedly incorrect to state that as fact which he had only 
alledged as a case that might very easily be supposed. We ought 
rather to have remarked that this mode of writing was disinge- 
nuous; because, without positively asserting a thing totidem 
verbis, it has a plain tendency to make the same impression on 
the mind as if it had been asserted :—in doing this, we should 
have discharged the duty incumbent on us, without falling, 
ourselves, into an impropriety of expression which was nearly 
alike reprehensible. 

Having met with nothing else in this pamphlet, of importance 
enough to require farther elucidation on our part, respect for 
eur readers prevents us from taking a more extended notice of 
it. They would not thank us for continuing the dispute on 
the various points which Mr. H. introduces, and on which he 
has advanced nothing that alters our judgment, or (as we 
think) invalidates our argument. 

In respect to the various sallies of pleasantry, the conjec- 
tures, and the sarcasms, with which Mr. Howlett has chosen 
to diversify his pamphlet, we must excuse the irritability which 
has given birth to them, while we certainly feel no inclination 
to retort, 
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Art. XII. Proceedings of the Association for promoting the Discov 
4 the Interior Parts of Africa: waar te an Absis-act of Mr. 3 
ark’s Account of his Travels and Discoveries, abridged from his 
own Minutes by Bryan Edwards, Esq. Also Geographical Illus- 
trations of Mr. Park’s Journey, and of North Africa, at large, 
by Major Rennell. gto. pp. 162. Printed for the Association 
by Bulmer. 1798. Not sold. | 


_ return of Mr. Park, after having been absent from his 
. native country during two years and seven months, could 
not fail to excite the curiosity of the gentlemen of the African 
Association, and that of the public at large, respecting the prin- 
cipal discoveries of this most intelligent and intrepid, as well 
as most successful, of the missionaries that have been sent to 
explore the Libyan deserts*. He is himself preparing a detail 
of his progress and discoveries, of the casualties that befel 
him, and of the observations which occurred to him, in the 
course of his journey :—-but the necessary collation and ar- 
rangement of his materials must be a work of considerable 
time; and it was thought advisable that the epitome now on 
our table should be laid before the subscribers for inspection, 
while the larger publication is preparing. This epitome or 
abstract is drawn up by Mr. Edwards, (the Secretary,) with that 
vigour of style which is so conspicuous in his History of the 
West Indies+; and it is followed by Major Rennell’s Geogra- 
plrical Illustrations, accompanied with a large map, shewing 
the progress of discovery and improvement in the geography 
of North Africa. ‘There is also a map of Mr, Park’s route, 
and a chart of the lines of magnetic variation in the seas 
around Africa. 

Mr. Park left the house of his countryman, Dr. Laidley, at 
Pisania, about 200 miles from the mouth of the Gambia, on 
the 2d of December 1795; and he returned to the same hose. 
pitable mansion after an absence of eighteen months. [n this 
Jong interval of time, he explored the interior of Africa to the 
distance of 1100 miles, in a direct line from Cape Verd ; his 
tract in going was bounded by the 15th, and in returning by 
the r2th parallel of latitude. His discoveries give a new face 
to the physical geography of Western Africa: they prove, by 
the courses of the great rivers, and from other notices, that a 
belt of mountains, extending from west to east, occupies the 
parallels between 10 and 11 degrees of north latitude; and of 
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* See our account of this very commendable Association and their 
proceedings, Rev. N.S. vol. 1. p. 60. 
+ See M.R. N.S. vols. xv. and xvil. 
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this chain the western extremity seems to be Cape Verd ; while 
the mountains of Abyssinia form the eastern. 

Mountains, which give birth to rivers, also determine their 
eourse. Mr.P. has first settled, from ocular observation, the 
course of the Niger; * which runs from west to east, divi- 
ding Africa in like manner as the Danube does Europe.’ ‘These 
are the very words of Herodotus, (Euterpe, c. 32,) who, 
twenty-two centuries ago, had described this great river, 
«* flowing far to the south of the African desert, and abound- 
ing with crocodiles.” By following the course of the Niger 
from Sego to Silla, and thence in a contrary direction retracing 
it almost to its source among the mountains above-mentioned, 
Mr. P. has determined a question of great geographical im- 
portance. The French astronomer, M. de la Lande, almost at 
the moment of Mr. P.’s investigation, endeavoured to prove 
(Memoire sur PInterieur de P Afrique) that the Niger flowed 
westward; and Mr. Bruce (‘Travels in Abyssinia, vol. iii. 
p: 720—724) had strenuously maintained the same crroneous 
opinion. <A period of twenty-two centuries, as Major Rennell 
observes, has thus brought matters back to the same point. 

The natural history of the antients, as well as their geogra- 
phy, receives confirmation from the discoveries of this ad- 
venturous traveller. ‘The accounts of the Lotophagi had 
long passed for fables, but are here substantiated. —The two 
ereatest botanical curiositieg,which Mr. Park found, were 
the Shea-toulou, or butter tree, and the Lotus. This last 
abounded in all the countries which he traversed. It is rather 
a thorny shrub than a tree ; and its fruit is a small farinaceous 
berry, about the size of an olive; which, being pounded ina 
wooden vessel, and afterward dried in the sun, is made intoa 
paste resembling the sweetest gingerbread. ‘The natives of all 
descriptions prize it highly, and some of them prepare from it 
a liquor which is deliciously sweet. 

The interior parts of Africa, under the latitudes in which 
Mr.P. traversed them, and probably through the whole breadth 
of the country from CapeVerd to Abyssinia, is inhabited by three 
distinct races; the Mandingas or proper negroes, native chil- 
dren of Nigritia; the Foulahs, or White Ethiopians of Pto- 
Jemy and Pliny, who have neither the woolly hair, the thick 
lips, nor the jetty blackness, of the Mandingas; and, thirdly, 
the Moors, natives of Arabia, who in their persons and com. 
plexions exactly resemble the Mulattoes of our West Indies, 
and who are devoted followers of Mohammed, and the most 
intolerant, perfidious, and sanguinary of the human race, 
‘Though these three nations are frequently intermixed, yet the 
negroes, whether Mandingas or Foulahs, generally inhabit to 
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the south of the Moors. ‘The negroes are for the most part 
husbandmen :—the Moors, like their Arabian ancestors, are 
roving shepherds, or wandering merchants; who seem, from 
the earliest times, to have overspred the habitable parts of the 
great African desert, and the Oases or fertile islands thinly 
scattered through that sandy ocean. Thence they extended 
their arms southwards, and made themselves masters of seve« 
ral of the negroe kingdoms on the Niger; their dominion 
forming a narrow belt running from west to east on the skirts 
of the desert, from the Atlantic coast to the mountains of 
Abyssinia. Herodotus (compare Euterpe, c. 32. and Mel- 
pomene, c. 197) fixed the boundary of the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, (in other words, of the Moors and negroes, ) near 
the banks of the Niger; so that it appears as if circum. 
stances had not undergone much change in this respect, since 
the age of the father of history. 

In the whole of his journey, it was a necessary object of Mr. 
Park’s attention to avoid, as much as possible, the unrelenting 
cruelty of the Moors; bigots taught from their infancy to re- 
gard the Christian name with inconceivable abhorrence, and 
to consider it nearly as lawful to murder an European as to kill 
adog. The Foulahs, who have partially embraced the Moham- 
medan faith, and have learnt to substitute opinions and cere- 
monies for social duties, are by many degrees removed from 
the honest simplicity and cordial hospitality of the ignorant but 
kind-hearted Mandingas. ‘Through the beneficent assistance 
of these last, the unadulterated natives of Nigritia, Mr. P. 
was enabled successfully to perform his journey to the Niger, 
and to return in safety to Pisania, The picture which he gives 
of them and their manners, as exhibited in his daily inter- 
course with them for nearly 18 months, we shall attempt to 
delineate from the work before us; resolving the scattered 
rays of information into a few characteristic circumstances. 

The Mandingas are unacquainted with the use of letters ; 
they live in mud huts; they have not learnt to render the 
labour of animals subservient to agriculture ; and therefore, in 
their cultivation of the soil, they employ no other instrument 
than the hoe. Like all ignorant barbarians, they are divided 
into small nations: monarchy is the prevailing form of govern- 
ment; some commonwealths are aristocratical; and even in 
those countries which are subject to kings, all measures of 
importance require the concurrence and support of the elders. 
The inferior ranks, composing the laborious and incomparably 
the more numerous proportion of the community, are slaves to 
the rich :—but their servitude is not rigorous. ‘They cannot 
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first brought to a public trial (called a palaver) before the chief 
men of the town or district.—The Mandingas weave cotton, 
and dye it with indigo: they tan the skins of their goats and 
sheep: they smelt their rich iron ore by charcoal fires; and 
their principal ingenuity is displayed in working their native 
gold, which they form into female ornaments, displaying a 
variety of taste and an elegance of fancy that would excite 
admiration even among the best artists of Europe.—Like all 
nations in the infancy of society, the Mandingas are credulous 
and superstitious: —~but their credulity is not intolerant, and 
their superstition has not taught them to silence the dictates’ 
of conscience. ‘They firmly bclieve in a life beyond the grave, 
and a state of retribution after death, in which good men will 
be rewarded, and bad men punished. Mr. P. conversed with 
the natives of all descriptions on this important subject; and 
he pronounces, without the smallest hesitation, that a convic- 
tion of this great truth among the negroes is entire, hereditary, 
and universal. 

Mr. Park’s Journal, when published, will in a great mea- 
sure supersede the historical portion of the work before us:—but 
the part properly geographical, which occupies more than two- 
thirds of this volume, is likely to retain a permanent interest. 
In the observations which follow, we shall therefore endeavour 
to collect, within a narrow compass, the more important geo- 
graphical discoveries or conjectures towhich the exertions of the 
Society, seconded by Major Rennell’s ingenuity and learning, 
have given birth;—a subject of eager curiosity with the learned 
in all parts of Europe. 

Having established the course of the Niger from west to 
east, the Major proceeds to examine what becomes of this 
vast body of water. Some writers have supposed that it flowed 
into the Epyptian Nile. ‘This opinion is refuted by two con» 
siderations. First, the great difference of level existing be- 
tween the Niger and the Nile. Secondly, the Niger through- 
out the tract of Nigritia, in common with all the rivers of that 
region, swells with the periodical rains, and is at its highest 
when the Nile is under the like circumstances in Egypt. 
Now, considering how long’ a time it would require for the 
waters of Nigritia to reach Egypt, the effect ought to be that 
the Nile should be kept up nearly to its highest swell a very 
long time after the Niger had subsided : but this is known by 
experience not to take place. The river which flows into the 
Egyptian Nile is the Abiad, or White river, so called from the 
colour which it receives from its slimy bottom. This Abiad is 
indeed properly the Nile itself, since it is a far more bulky 
stream than the Abyssinian branch. Ptolemy, Edrisi, and 
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Abulfeda, all place the head of the Nile in a quarter far te. 
mote from Abyssinia; and Leddiart was told at Cairo, by cere 
tain persons from Darfour, that the Nile had its fountains in 
their country, 55 journies to the westward of Sennaar. 

Having destroyed the supposition that the Niger joins its wa« 
ters with those of the Nile, Major Rennell proceeds to prove the 
continuity of the course of the former river, to the broad lake 
of Wangara; the western extremity of which is near the me- 
ridian of the antient Greek republic of Cyrene. ‘I have no 
kind of difficulty,’ he observes, ‘in supposing that any river 
may be evaporated, provided it is spred out to a sufficient ex- 
tent of surface; and it may be, that the level or hollow of 
Wangara, and part of Ghana, may present such an extent of 
surface. Hence these countries must be regarded as the sink 
of North Africa, at all seasons—No doubt, the inhabitants 
are amply repaid by the fertility produced by the deposition of 
the waters: but, besides this, in the southern quarter of Wan- 
gara, they collect an incredible quantity of gold sand, after 
the waters have retired within their bed.—The opinion that 
the Niger terminates in the lake of Wangara receives confirms 
ation from analogy. ‘There are many examples of a similar 
kind. In particular, the Hindmund, a very considerable river 
of Persia, terminates in the 4ria Palus, a fresh lake 100 miles 
Jong, and 20 broad ; the coasts of which have all the charac- 
teristics of an alluvial country, such as Egypt, Bengal, and 
Wangara. 

‘The quantity of water collected into the Niger is much less 
than that received by the great tropical rivers of Asia. ‘The 
Niger receives all its water on one side only, that is, the south; 
no streams of any bulk coming to it from the desert. More+ 
over, it drains only the tract situated to leeward of the great 
chain of mountains above mentioned ; which opposes the main 
body of the clouds, and renders the quantity of rain, that falls 
on the north side of the mountains, much less than that which 
falis on the south side during the periodical showers brought 
by the S. W. winds. 

In the interior of Africa, there is a vast hollow between the 
high land of Nubia on the east and Manding on the west; _ of 
which the mountains, and Sahara, or desert, form the other 
two sides. This state of things is not unexampled in the other 
continents. In Asia, the hollow, to the waters of which the 
Caspian and Aral serve as recipients, is not less extensive than 
the one just mentioned: the difference is, that a greater portion 
of the hollow is filled up with water in Asia than in Africa. 
With regard to the general form of the latter continent, Major 
Rennell clearly shews that the coast of Guinea has several 
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degrees more of extent from east to west; and that the breadth 
of South Africa at the equator is less than the most accurate of 
preceding geographers, D’Anville, had supposed. 

The great ridge of mountains, of which the situation is now 
first ascertained with accuracy, are very productive in gold, and 
more particularly in the parts opposite to Manding and Bam- 
bouk on the west, and to Wangara on the east. ‘Tambuctoo 
on the Niger, near the meridian of Greenwich, and a little 
more than 20c miles from the end of Mr. Park’s journey along 
that river, is reckoned the mart for the Mandinga gold; 
whence it is distributed over the northern parts of Africa by 
the merchants of Tunis, Tripoly, Fezzan, and Morocco. 
Wangara is called by the Arabs the country of gold; and Edrisi 
and Leo bear testimony to its riches. It is supposed that most 
of the countries bordering on the mountains share in their 
wealth, by means of the rivulets:—but, considering how 
amazingly productive in gold the streams of this region are, it 
seems wonderful that Pliny should not mention the Niger nor 
any other African river among his streams which roll down 
golden sands. Yet Herodotus knew that the Carthaginians 
bartered their goods for gold, with the Africans on the sea 
coast, beyond the pillars of Hercules; which was contrived 
without the parties seeing each other. (Melpomene, c. 196.) 
_ We do not farther pursue the subject of this most interesting 
work, because the information which we might communicate 
will be more readily acquired by the inspection of Major Ren- 
nell’s map. 

It is happy for the country, to have men animated by the 
enlarged and liberal views of the African Association; it is 
happy for that society, to have missionaries endowed with the 
enterprise and temper of Mr. Park: but it is happy for all 
parties, and honorable for the age itself, to have a man so 
singularly well qualified as is Major Rennell, for making the 
best possible use of the geographical materials with which he 
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Arr. XIII. Walsingham; or, the Pupil of Nature; a Domestic 
Story. By Mary Robinson, Author of Angelina, Hubert de 
Sevrac, the Widow, Vancenza, &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 16s. 
Boards. Longman. 1797- 


LTHOUGH this is a long story, we have read the greater 
+. part of it with a degree of interest which we do not gene- 
rally feel in the perusal of novels. In the first volume parti- 
cularly, our curiosity was very agreeably arrested by the in- 
structive manner in which Walsingham relates his story; the 
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language is generally correct, and sometimes elegant; and the 
sentiments, though not in every instance perhaps above exceps 
tion, are yet calculated to excite a spirit of thought and inquiry 
concerning subjects on which it behoves man to think and to 
determine. We confess, however, that in the second volume 
the genius of the writer seems to have been exerted with much 
less effect; the thread and spirit of the narrative are broken; 
and curiosity is baffled by long recitals of uninteresting conver. 
sations, by forced attempts to introduce living characters and 
Jocal allusions, and by the pains taken to bring reviewers into 
contempt and abhorrence! 

In the remaining volumes, we were alternately prompted to 
proceed in our perusal by the occurrence of attracting situations, 
and to throw aside the work with disgust at the improbability 
and inconsistency of the incidents: but we persevered with 
fortitude to the end; when Jo! the improbabilities and in- 
consistencies which had shocked us, and which, we appre- 
hend, will shock many readers who have less perseverance 
than reviewers must have, resolved themselves into one great 
and gigantic WONDER :—a touch of romance on which a novelist 
seldom ventures. Sir Sidney Aubrey—a young Welsh baronet, 
who had been the brave, the amorous, the generous, and the 
persevering rival of the hero of the story,—turns out to be a 
YOUNG LaDY—the daughter, not the son, of Lady Aubrey ;— 
and she at length becomes the wife of Walsingham! The 
concealment of Miss Aubrey’s sex originated in the avarice of 
her mother; who, by the father’s will, (who died during Lady 
Aubrey’s pregnancy,) was allowed a very large sum) annually 
for the education of the child if it proved a son; and which, 
by this stratagem, she and a rapacious confederate had com- 
bined to amass. Filial piety prevented Miss Aubrey from dis- 
closing the secret, which her mother had made her swear to 
keep ; though, from her earliest years, she had been attached 
to Walsingham, who was a dependent on the family. 

Of Walsingham’s character, it cannot be said that rt is either 
very natural, or such as may safely be held up to imitation. 
His sensibility, from his childhood, is of that kind which may 
fairly be called morbid, because it is inconsistent with the sanity 
of the understanding. His morality isthe offspring only of his 
sentiment ; and in some instances both his sensibility and his 
morals are forgotten, as in his-unfeeling and criminal conduct 
towards the uafortunate Amelia Woodford; whose honor, 
happiness, and life, he suffers to fall a sacrifice to his passion, 
when, if he possessed either virtue or feeling, he would have 
rescued her from ruin and death. 
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The character of Lord Kencarth is also extravagantly over- 
charged; and there is neither nature nor genius in marrying 
him with the accomplished and sentimental Isabella, whose 
charms had been able so long to enchain the heart of Walsingham. 
Dr. Pimpernel, Col. Aubrey, and Mr. Hanbury, are well con- 
ceived, and well drawn. With regard to Mrs. Blagden, and 
the many other characters from low life who are here made to 
speak in the language of vice and ignorance, of vulgar habits 
and provincial barbarism, it is not too much to say, that there 
is nothing in the vulgarity of their diction which is sufficiently 
descriptive of character to make their jargon interesting. 

The hero of this novel professes to be the ¢ Pupi/ of Nature ;? 
a title by which it seems to be insinuated that his opinions, his 
knowlege, and his prineiples, are derived rather from an im- 
mediate consideration of things themselves, than adopted from 
established systems. Of the process by which this knowlege 
is acquired, and these opinions are formed, the first volume 
gives several specimens ; the following is one: 


‘ On the following day we set out for Dover: the journey was 
pleasant, and my curiosity inordinate ; every hour passed in ques- 
ions on one side, and explanations on the other; for my tutor deemed 
no lesson of information too trivial, where a strong desire after know- 
lege animated the mind of his pupil. Every moment presented some 
new wonder; but when the wide and troublous ocean opened to our 
view, my agitation was infinite. I gazed, mute and immoveable 
during several minutes ; my eye-lids never winked, lest I should lose 
sight of the object which awakened my astonishment; while the 
large, complicated, and moving bodies ploughing through the limpid 
element, and approaching rapidly towards that part of the liquid plain 
which seemed eternal, produced an awful consternation, and with a 
tremulous voice I inquired, * Whither are they going ?” 

‘«* Far beyond the edge of yonder horizon,” replicd my tutor. 

«¢ Will they never return? Have they no home? Who will take 
care of them? were the next questions. 

‘¢ That Supreme Being,” replied Mr. Hanbury, “ who can com- 
mand the winds and waters! who can lift the waves like mountains, 
and quell the loudest howling of the tempest! He, who harmonizes 
the varying seasons, regulates the planets, and gives the wondrous 
faculty of thought which animates the mind of man!” 

«© Where dees he dwell?” said I, with fearful veneration. 

«© Every where,” replied my tutor. ‘ He knows the secrets of 
all hearts. His power is infinite ; his will, omnipotent! we are but 
creatures formed to obey him ;—yct there are those who dare rebel, 
and— 

“ How can we offend him, since he has power to command our 
actions and our thoughts?” interrupted 1. Mr. Hanbury made no 
answer, but changed the subject, by remarking the beauty of the 
out-stretched ocean, faintly tinged with the crimson light which 
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glowed along the western horizon. It was the close of evening; the 
soft and refreshing breeze seemed to whisper over the gently boundin 
waters, as if fearful of disturbing nature, then siaking to repose, ; 
returned to the inn, deeply ruminatiug on the new wonders which I 
had contemplated. 

© Early on the following morning we embarked for Franee. My 
sensations were inconceivable when I found the vessel buoyant on the 
waves, and, as | thought, turned adrift, at the mercy of a tremendous 
element. ‘The land, as it seemed to recede, acquired an interestin 
something, which awakened my affections, and blended with them a 
regret that was poignant. My tutor watched the rising emotions of 
my mind, and was delighted with them. He saw my eyes suffused 
with tears, my bosom struggling with half-stifled sighs ;—I could not 
conceal my sensations ;—the love of my country glowed in every vein, 
the stupendous cliffs, extending their white ramparts round my native 
island, led back my thoughts to the breezy mountains of Glenowen.’ 

Perhaps there could not be a more striking instance of the 
difficulties which a mere § Pupil of Nature’ always finds in the 
pursuit of moral knowlege, than this passage exhibits. It was 
not kind in Mr. Hanbury to leave his pupil in the dark respect- 
ing the important point ——‘ How ean the Deity be offended,’ 
&c.? We suppose that the writer intended to insinuate that it 
is an inquiry not easily solved m an orthodox way. 

Through these volumes are interspersed a variety of poetical 
imprompiu’s, which appear to be the production of Jong study : 
but they certainly add considerably to the merit of the work. Walt 
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Art. 14. A New and Complete Dictionary of the English and Dutch 
Languages, with a Vocabulary of proper Names, Geographical, 
Historical, &c. In two Parts: 1. English and Dutch; 2. Dutch 

_ and English. Compiled chiefly from the — Dictionary of 
William Sewel; and containing not only all the Words to be 
found in that Dictionary, but also numerous and important addi- 
tions, collected from the best Authorities in both Languages. 
Listinguishing the Preterits and Participles of all the Verbs, as 
well in English as in Dutch, with the Genders of the Dutch Sub- 
stantives and their Diminutives. Including also in the Second 
Part, all such’ Foreizn Words of general Use as have been incor- 
porated into the Dutch Language, and which have never before : 
appeared, as Part of it, in any Dictionary. By Samuel Hull 
Wilcocke. Large 8vo. pp. 623. 12s. Bound, Dilly. 1798. 

GEWEL’S dictionary being extremely scarce, and the demand for 
it greatly increased by the numbers of Dutch colonists whose 

connections now for the most part center in England, the proprietors 

15 were 
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were induced to consider the present dictiovary as a desirable offering 
to the public, even at this otherwise seemingly unfavourable juncture. 
The modest and laborious compiler, therefore, anxiously expresses 
his wish that the result of a painful application to the uninviting toil 
of lexicography for upwards of three years, amid numerous other 
avocations, may be conducive to the convenience of the public ; and 
he hopes that he is not too presumptuous in asserting that his dic- 
tionary, in point of copiousness and exactness, will be found superior 
to any other.—We have given it a careful perusal, and can venture 
to pronounce it the best help that we know for the purpose to which 
it is directed. 

For an account of Janson’s Dutch and English pocket dictionary, 


published in 1794, See Review vol. xv. N.S. p. 217. 


Art. 15. L’Jnstitutrice & son Eleve: &c. The Preceptress and 
her Pupil: Dialogues for the Use of Young Ladies 12mo. 

2 Vols. Sewed. Dalau and Co. &c. London. 1798. 

These ten dialogues are certainly written with elegance, but they are 
perfumed with a species of sentimentality which is of exotic growth, 
and unsuitable to the English soil: it abounds more with the words 
than with the offices of kindness, and is little adapted to the retiring 
character which our women are accustomed to cultivate. How dis- 


gustingly French is the turn (vol... p. 6.) 
© Fi donc, des noms d’ homme * ! 


put into the mouth of a girl of fifteen. 

In the list of books recommended to young ladies (vol. ii. p. 179.) 
we should not have expected to find the novels of Le Sage, the 
comedies of Voltaire, the works of Scarron, the Secchia rapita of 
Tassoni, and some other writings of similar tendency. 


Art. 16. Analysis of Education ; and Plan of a Seminary for Young 
Ladies: with the Form of Morning and Evening Prayers used 
at Sutton-house. By Miss Jones. 4to. 1s. Longman. 1798. 
Education is doubtless an object of high moment: it requires 

great attention, regulated by wisdom and experience ; for attention 

alene may exceed, as well as fall short. Whether under the modes 
which have of late years prevailed, the females of these times on 
the whole excel those of a more distant period, is a question which 
we will not presume to decide or even to discuss. ‘his Analysis by 
Miss Jones proceeds from the health and care of the body to the 
faculties and culture of the mind, and makes distinct remarks on 
several articles relative to each: from these, we advance to accom- 
plishments, and are pleased to observe that house-wifery and needle- 
work are by no means neglected.—Geometry will not be considered 
as very requisite among female acquirements: but, we are informed, 
all that is here intended is, ¢ that young ladies may not be left igno- 
rant of the ideas attached to the various lines, angles, surfaces, and 


‘Jooke . 





Tay. 





solids, which are daily heard-of in conversation.’ Morals, religion, and - 


-happiness, pass under a short review, which concludes with the fol- 








* Theseus and Pirithous,— Pylades and Orestes, &c. 
Hh 3 lowing 
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lowing remarks :—<‘ The end of education is happiuess : health, 

nowlege, and accomplishments are to be estimated but as they ad- 
vance the happiness of others, or ensure our own. It is by virtue 
we promote the former, it is by prudence we secure the latter, 
Youth, well educated, will have /earnt to depend on health, self-govern- 
ment, the recollection of good done, a clear conscience, (which includes the 
discharge of their various duties,) mental resources, and the delight of 
religion, as the only security they can have for happiness.’ — 

It is too much the lot of human beings never to rest in a due 
medium, but to rush from one point to the other extreme: thus, 
when guarded against ¢ disgusting selfishness,’ as it is here properly 
termed, what evils have been produced to individuals, to families, 
and‘to the public, by extravagance and folly, under the ideas of ge- 
nerosity, contempt of money, and of discretion ?—Religion, or rather 
piety, should, we apprehend, be instilled into the young mind as that 
principle which is to influence the whole conduct, and be regarded 
as the basis whence every virtue should arise: it is far from being 
neglected in this concise Analysis: but, perhaps, it appears in some 
kind of separation from morality or virtue, of which it is the surest 
spring, and is too much confined to certain forms and performances. 

ere we must take our leave of this judicious, and, we doubt not, 
accomplished writer; who seems well qualified for that important 


and beneficial office in which she has engaged. Hi 


LAW. 


Art.17. A Practical Digest of the Election Laws. By Robert Orme, 
of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp.620. 9s. 6d. Pheney. 

The acts of parliament and resolutions of the House of Commons, 
ralating to the subject of the present treatise, are become so nume- 
rous, and the cases decided by select committees appointed under 
Mr. Grenville’s act fill so many volumes of reports, that we agree 
with Mr. Orme in thinking that a digest drawn from these sources, 
and adapted to practical use, 1s a necessary work: but we must at 
the same time observe that such a want was in a great measure, if not 
altogether, supplied by the previous labours of Mr. Serjeant Hey- 
wood, Mr. Simeon, and Mr. 'Troward.—To the manner in which the 
volume before us is executed, we have nothing to object 3 it appears 
to be accurate, and sufficiently comprehensive, without being loaded 











with superfluous matter. SR. 


Art. 18. A Treatise on Leases and Terms for Years. By Matthew 
Bacon, of the Middle Temple, Esg. Royal Svo. pp. 350. 9 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, &c. 1798. 
It is only necessary for us to inform our readers that this publica- 

tion is a reprint of the same title in Bacon’s Abridgment, which we 

noticed in our last volume, p. 290.—This Treatise on Leases and 

Terms for Years, well known to be the production of Chief Baron 

Gilbert, has always been considered by the: profession as possessing 

great and unquestionable merit ; and therefore, independently of the 

reasons assigned in the preface for the measure, 1¢ deserved a sepa- 
rate publication.—*‘ At the end the proprietors have subjoined some 
: Precedents 
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Precedents of Leases, which they have been favoured with by a gen- 


tleman of high reputation as a conveyancer, whose name they would 
. . ia 


S.R. 


have been proud to have had permission to mention.’ 


Ast. 19. A Succinct View of the Law of Mortgages ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing a Variety of Scientific Precedents of Mortgages. 
By Edward Coke Wilmot, of Gray’s Inn. 8vo. pp.220. 5s. 
Boards. Clarke and Son. 1798. 

When Mr. Wilmot conceived that a Succinct View of the Law 
of Mortgages would be an useful work to the profession, he appears 
to have forgotten that Mr. Powell had already furnished the public 
with an able and distinct treatise on the same subject. The pre- 
sent performance is too short, and omits the discussion of too many 
material points connected with so important a topic of the law, to 
admit of its proving extensively useful. In his preface, Mr. W. de- 
nominates it a juvenile production: it would have been difficult for 
him to have used a more appropriate epithet :—but it would not be 
amiss if these juvenile writers would sometimes consider that their 





readers may be of maturer years. S-R. 


Art. 20. 4 Digest of the Law cf Actions and Trials at Nisi Prius. 
By Isaac ’Espinasse, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. The 
Third Edition, corrected, with considerable Additions from 
Printed and Manuscript Cases. In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo. 
pp- 870. 18s. Boards. Butterworth. 1798. 

Mr. ’Espinasse has introduced into the present edition, and has 
arranged under their proper heads, the cases inserted ta Mr. Peake’s 
excellent Reports, as well as those contained in his own Nisi Prius 
Cases ; and he appears to have done every thing in his power to ren- 
der his book useful to the profession. —With this single observation 
we should have dismissed the article, had we not remarked, in Mr. 
°E.’s preface, an unseemly and unprovoked attack on the character 
of that eminent judge Sir Francis Buller, in which he — him 
as the author of the “ Introduction to the Law relative to Trials at 
Nisi Prius,”? and censures him for defects which Mr. ?E. more than 
intimates are not to be found in Ais production. We will not institute 
a comparison between the two works, and Mr. ’E. may thank us for 
abstaining from the measure: but he should recollect with gratitude 
how much his labours were facilitated by the exertions of his prede- 
cessor; and he should consider with coolness and impartiality, rather 
than with the self-sufficiency by which his introduction is dictated, the 
inferior merit of improving on an original, compared with that of col- 
lecting, arranging, and methodizing such disjointed materials as those 
from which the learned Judge composed his volume. —Mr.’E.acquaints 
his readers with the advantages which he derived from an university 
education ; we are sorry that we cannot enlarge this catalogue, and 
give him credit for the practice of writing even with distinctness and 
perspicuity. It has frequently fallen to our lot to perust what has 
almost made us regret our occupation: but the preface of the present 
author deserves as severe reprehension as we can bestow, for the in- 
fated and unintelligible style in which it is written, for the arrogance < 
Hh 4 with 
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with which the author censures the performances of others, and the 
complacency, not to say presumption, with which he praises his own 





” efforts. SR. 


Art. 21. Collection of Decrees by the Court of Exchequer in Tithe 
Causes, from the Usurpation to the present Time. Carefully e€X- 
tracted from the Books of Decrees and Orders of the Court of 
Exchequer, (dy the Permission of the Court,) and arranged in chro- 
nological Order. With Tables of the Names of the Cases, and 
the Contents. By Hutton Wood, One of the Six Clerks of the 
Court of Exchequer. In 4 Vols. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 620. 
15s. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 

It is certainly a matter of importance, not only to the profession 
of the law, but also to the clergy, and to every man possessed of 
landed property in the kingdom, that there should be an ample and 
accurate collection of the decrees which have from time to time been 
made in tithe causes; yet, desirable as such a work must be allowed 
to be, there have hitherto been fewer reports published on this subject 
than on any other equally important branch of English jurisprudence. 
In some measure to supply this deficiency, Mr. Wood has compiled 
the present performance. We are informed in his preface that ‘ the 
several cases will contain the substance of the plaintiff’s bill and the 
defendant’s answer, together with the material allegations of those 
subsequent pleadings which the respective parties thought it neces- 
sary to exhibit to the court: to which will be added the judgment 
of the court, and the reasons occasionally given for such judgment, 
as pronounced by the barons on the whole case thus brought before 
them, and entered in the book of decrees and orders by the officers 
belonging to the court.’ 

The present volume (the second is just advertized) reaches from 
the time of the Usurpation to the end of Queen Anne’s reign; when 
the whole work is completed, we shall present our readers with 
a detailed account of its contents; at present, we satisfy ourselves 


with announcing the publication. Ss 


Art. 22. The Study and the Practice of the Law considered in their 
various Relations to Society. Ina Series of Letters. By a Mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp.450. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1798. 

We have read these letters with that satisfaction which invariably 
accompanies the perusal of those works which recommend the cultiva- 
tion and practice of what is excellent and respectable in life. The 
author of this performance is entitled, however, to additional praise 
beyond that which belongs to virtuous intentions and irreproachable 
sentiments; for his composition shews an elegant and refined taste, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the purest models of English style. 
We cannot, at the same time, agree with him that these letters are 
particularly calculated to benefit the students of law; the subjects 
discussed in them being, with very few exceptions, of too general a na- 
ture to confine their utility to any one sédniohee: but they may with 
nearly equal advantage be studied by the members of every profession, 
and. by all descriptions of young men, whatever may be their desti- 
sation in life. 


A letter 


R. 
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A letter is set apart for the consideration of Facundity; by 
which term, we imagine, the author proposes to convey the idea 
of eloquence, or perhaps fluency in speech. We are aware that the 
words Facundia and Facunditas, in the Latin language, as expressing 
the former quality, are correct and classical: but we have been unable 
to discover the adoption of the word by any English writer. Neither 
is it to be found as a substantive in Johnson’s Dictionary; though 
the epithet facund, from facundus, is introduced in the sense of ¢lo- 
quent ;—without, however, any authority to support it. 

We agree with the author ¢ that these letters will not be found 
useless in the libraries of those who have yet to fix the destination of 
their children in life, and the perusal of them will probably be ex- 
tended beyond the circle of professional readers. They are ad- 
dressed,’ he adds, ‘to the young and rising mind ;’ and to them we 
recommend, with confidence, a serious attention to instructions which 
have the amelioration of the heart and the improvement of the un- 


derstanding for their principal objects. S.R. 


Art. 23. The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in Personal Ae- 
tions. Part I. By William Tidd, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 410. 
6s. Boards. Butterworth. 1798. 

Of the first edition of this very useful work, we gave an account 
in our viith vol. N.S. p. 347. and in our xvth vol. p. 469; and we 
have been pleased in having it in our power to observe that the fa- 
vourable sentiments which we there expressed have been sanctioned 
by the public approbation. We have also frequently heard it cited by 
our judges in court in terms of high praise ; which alone is a sufficient 
inducement with us to make our readers acquainted with the altera- 
tions in the present edition as stated in the author’s vet ok : 

‘ The mode of proceeding by és// in trespass, if not the most an- 
cient, being that which is most commonly used, is here treated of, 
as well as the proceedings by bill against prisoners, and attornies, be- 
fore the mode of proceeding by original writ. All the cases that 
have been determined on the subject, since the publication of the 
former edition, are incorporated in the present ; and several material 
alterations and additions have been made ; particularly in the chapters 
which treat of actions, and declarations; of the doctrine of arrest; and 
of the atiornies, and other officers of the court.’ s R 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 24. Reflections on [concerning] the Clergy of the Established Church. 
8vo. pp- 64. 18. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

If it be in ethics, as in literature, that those only ‘* should cen- 
sure freely who, themselves, excel,’? many useful observations, ei- 
ther of advice or reproof, might in strict propriety be withholden from 
the public. The author of the pamphlet before us laments that he 
is not himself the most upright Christian (p. 18,) and utterly dis- 
avows being a Methodist (p. 41): but he shews, in this well-inten- 
tioned publication, a clear and liberal conception of his subject, and 
a sincere wish that the clergy, in their several degrees, should fulfil 

the 
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the -ends of their divine as well as of their political institution, 
These refigctions concern the importance aud policy of such a body 
as the clergy in England, particularly dignificd individuals, largely 
beneficed and unofficiating, who are censured with a temperate but 
just reprehension. Of the clergy who reside on their beuetices, he is 
the advocate; and he defends the original night of tythes, and their 
general conduct m the modes of collecting them. 

‘ Tt is worthy of remark, that tythes, the whole odium of which 
most commonly rests on the Clergy, are principally possessed by the 

Aaity. The revenues of the church, from this circumstance, it is 
true, derive their best strength—~yet it seems hardly equitable, even 
allowing that tythes are, indeed, of unjust and oppressive principle, 
that the Clergy alone should sufler under an imputation, a very small 
share of which really applies to them.’ 

The laborious and necessitous curates, as a body more actually use- 
ful than their more fortunaie brethren, are considered with com- 
miseration ; the causes of their being held in less esteem are candidly 
examined 3 and several cautiens are proposed to them, which may 
tend to increase their personal respectability. We will extract one of 
these necessary hints, 1n proof of the sound judgment of the writer, 
as well as a specimen of the style of his pamphiet. 

‘ Reflections, respecting this clas of the Clergy incurring debt, 
may seem extraneous to the subject ; but nothing is so that may sug- 

rest to them cautions, enabling them better to maintain their respec- 
tability, and better to fulfil their important engagements. Debt, 
which is often a personal misfortune, solely, in ordinary persons, is 
a general offence in a clergyman: many more sill readily discover 
that he is poor, than that he is wise; and poverty is not the most 
favorable medium through which to convey mstruction. 

‘ There are always a few vulgar minds in a parish who would 
willingly make poverty a crime in the parson, and ridicule in him 
what they would pity in his neighbour. Thus circumstanced, he 
Joses much of the means of doing good, and necessarily becomes 
deficient in that external respectability which is, in some measure, 
essential to his very office. Every one, then, who duly considere 
this, would avoid, at whatever inconvenience, if not for his own, for 
the good of his parish, the unnecessary accumulation of debt. There 
are, however, thoughtless manners carried from the university to the 
country village, which are the fruitful parents of a crowd of evils; 
and which, by undermining clerical authority, destroy the strongest 
sanctions of personal instruction. 

« Possessed of little private fortune, it is not surprising that the 
laborious part of the Clergy should, sometimes, incur debts they 
cannot discharge ; but, since so very much depends on their main- 
taining a fair character, it might be expected that prudence would 
not be unknown among them as it is. There is no class of people 
whose debts ought to claim more pity; but there is no class of 
people whose debts do such extensive mischief. They cut up au- 
thority, they destroy confidence, and are always the triumph of the 
scornful.’ 


The 
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The clergy collectively will doubtless acknowlege the goad inten- 
tion of this “ Concio ad Clerum,”’ though unprofessionally given by 
a layman. 


4st 


Art.25. Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, &c. &c. (See our account 
of the former parts of this work, M. R. vol. xxiii. N. S. P- 392.) 
Parts III. 1V. V. VI. and VII. 4to. 5s. each. Taylor, Hat- 
ton Garden. 

As we have so lately expressed our approbation of the design and 
execution of this work, in our account of the first and second num- 
bers, it may suffice now to observe that we are confirmed in our 
opinion by the perusal of this continuation of it by the present 
learned editors. On this occasion, it seems unnecessary for us to 
make any farther extract ; although we may in all probability be 
tempted, in the course of the publication, to lay some additional 
specimens of so able and useful a performance before our readers. 


Art. 26. Considerations addressed to the Clergy, on the Propriety of 


Dall” 


their bearing Arms, and appearing in a Military Capacity. By a 


Country Incumbent. $8vo. 1s. Bath printed, and sold in Lon- 

don by Rivingtons, &c. 1798. 

This writer, with becoming zeal, and in a gentlemanly style, 
expresses his disapprobation of the intermixture of the ecclesiastic 
and military characters; and he shews, from both Scripture and rea- 
son, that they are incompatible in the same person. Should it be 
asked, “ Are the clergy to do nothing towards the defence and sup. 
port of Government ? Are they to be inactive when their country is 
in danger ?”? His answer is, that, ¢ under such circumstances, they 
are bound to act, and to act with vigour; but they are still to act 
officially f and he shews wherein the proper duties of a Christian 
minister, in such emergency, consist:—* not by following the 
hostile banner,—and unsheathing the sword of the warrior.’ 

In a Postscript, he adds, ‘ When thse considerations were pre- 
pared fur the press the public papers announced that the nght 
reverend the bishops had signified that they judged it improper for 
clergymen to enroll themselves In volunteer corps, or to accept of a 
military commission.” Their lordships, he thinks, ¢ deserve the 
thanks of every friend of the church of England, for declaring, so 
seasonably, their disapprobation of a measure which, it was to be 
feared, might, in some districts, have become too prevalent ; and 
would certainly have operated to the general prejudice of Christi- 
anity.’ 


Art. 27. Arguments illustrative of the Ground and Credibility of the 
Christian Religion. 8vo. pp. 48. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1798. 

This pamphlet contains a short sketch of the argument in con- 
firmation of the truth of natural and revealed religion, which isex- 
hibited in a chain of distinct propositions, somewhat in the manner 
of Hartley, im his second volume, but not with his perspicuity and 
regular gradation of proof. Such publications are well intended ; 
aud it is natural, in times like these, for the true believer to bear his 
tistimony: but he should consider that mere abstracts and skeletons 


of 
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of arguments can be employed with little prospect of success against 
our modern infidels. 


Art. 28. 4 Sermon on the Sanctification of the Sabbath, and on the 
right Use and Abuse of Sunday Schools, preached Oct. 1, 1797 ; 
by the Rev. M. Olerenshaw, Minister of Mellor, Derbyshire. 
Svo. 6d. Matthews, &c. 

Art. 29. 4 Defence of Sunday Schools: attempted in a Series of 
Letters addressed to the Rev. M. Olerenshaw, in Answer to his 
Sermon, &c. By J. Mayer. 12mo. pp. 98. 1s. Chapman. 
Sufficient time has elapsed, since the institution of Sunday schools, 

to enable us, from experience, to form some opinion as to their 
utility. The very essential benefits, at first promised by their san- 
guine supporters, have been perhaps but partially obtained in their 
whole extent; yet few places. will be found, in which these institu- 
tions have been countenanced by the well-judging as well as opulent 
inhabitants, without an adequate reformation of the rising members 
of society in the lower ranks having been the apparent result. 

These pamphlets do not refer to the universal or partial utility of 
the plan, but to its strict legality, consonant with the Levitical pro- 
hibition from labour on the sabbath. The first of these authors in- 
sists that the teaching of writing and arithmetic to children, on the 
Lord’s day, amounts to that description of work from which we are 
commanded to rest, or abstain. The attack is harshly conducted ; 
and we cannot discover in the reply so much candour and forbearance 
as a subject, intimately connected with the great interests of religion, 
certainly demands from its advocates. 


Art. 30. The Constitution and Order of a Gospel Church considered. By 
J. Fawcett, A.M. t2mo. 6d. Wills, &c. 1798. 

We infer that this pamphlet has been acceptable to a considerable 
number of readers, since it has arrived at a second edition. It is 
merely an account of the rule and form of those Christian societies, 
ar churches, which are styled Congregational or Independent,—with 
the addition, in this instance, of adult baptism by immersion. As 
to the constitution and order, every person must be left to judge for 
himself. Concerning the admission and rejection of members, some 
abjection, perhaps, may arise, as implying less candour or more au- 
thority than well comports with Christian truth :—but we can only 
add that the public have here, we believe, a fair relation of the pe- 
culiarities of the above denomination,—drawn up, in a plain and pro- 
per style, by an author who appears to have too much benevolence 
and virtue to stand forth merely for the support of a party. 


Art. 31. 4 Picture of Christian Philosophy ; or a theological, philo- 
sophical, and practical Illustration of the Character of Jesus: in 
which the genuine Christian Temper is contrasted with the bene- 
volent System maintained by Mr. Godwin and other Philosophers, 
and with the View of Christianity by William Wilberforce, Esq. 
With Strictures on various Topics of general Interest and Im- 
portance. By Robert Fellowes, A. B. Oxon. 8vo,. pp. 56. 
2s. 6d. White. 1798. 


Several 
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Several strokes in this picture shew that it comes from the pencil 
of no vulgar artist, though it must be acknowleged to be deficient in 
point of resemblance with its original. Neither are the lights and 
shades so properly cast as they might have been ; some would think 
that several objects are brought too forwards which would have been 
better kept in the back-ground ; and certainly sufficient attention is 
not paid to the keeping. Indeed, it would require much labour, and 
an uncommon share of patience, to cleanse the original from the 
smoke and incrustations of dirt which for ages have been suffered to 
gather on it, through the negligence of some of its proprietors, the 
ignorance of others, and the vile varnish of mercenary and conceited 
dealers. The parts of which the present artist has been able to get 
a view, through this heap «# obstruction, are not badly copied: but 
still very much remains to be done, before we can hope to be pre- 
sented with a faithful resemblance of the prototype. 

From several circumstances, we are tempted to imagine this to be 
the work of a beginner in the art; if so, we would advise him not 
to be discouraged : he certainly has the clue; and, by unremit- 
ting study and perseverance, we may expect some laudable per- 

-formances from his hand. In our opinion, the farther out of sight 
he keeps the works of both Mr.G. and Mr. W. the better : 
the former are in too coarse a style to captivate those who have a 
knowlege of the art; and with respect to the latter, there is such a 
meretricious method of colouring in them, that they dazzle and dis- 





gust the beholder :—neither of them will be lasting. Tooke . 


Art. 32. 4 Letter to a Merchant, Member of the House of Commons ; 
on his public Declaration, that he sees no business Bishops have in 
Parliament. By a Layman. 8vo. pp. 45. 18. Bell. 1798. 
The author of this spwited and ingenious pamphlet takes up the 

eause of the Bishops in a lively strain of humour, which cannot fail 
of agreeably affecting his readers:—at least, we were much enter- 
tained in the perusal of it. His arguments, drawn from the com- 
parative merits of Bishops and Merchants, are not inferior to his wit, 
whether he pleads for his clients or retaliates on their mercantile ad- 
versary. Being kept, by our humble sphere of life, at too remote 
a distance from the exalted personages who fill the sacred bench in 
the upper house of parliament, to permit us to enjoy that intimac 
with them to which our happier layman appears to be admitted, we 
are glad to hear him declare his persuasion, ¢ that, without a single 
exception, they are men of piety as pure as belongs to human frailty, 
and of erudition the most varied and profound.’ 

After this, the other class of people concerning whom he writes 
are not likely to be gainers by the comparison with their lordships. 
Let us observe what he says of the Merchants: 

‘ While speaking of “ unlettered senators,” I should be unjust 
if I involved the % of your body in one general indiscriminate 
censure. There are among you men of expanded minds and culti- 
vated anderstandings—men of real and profound learning, glowing 
with warm and generous hearts—men, whose sentiments are refined, 
and whose manners are elegant. Some of them I have the happiness 

and 
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and the pride to call my friends. —But you must pardon me, Sir, if, 
speaking in general terms, I should pronounce youto be a set of in- 
solent, ignorant, and purse-proud upstarts. Although I do not 
entirely agree with Mandeville, that private vices are public benefits, 
yet perhaps there would have been no great danger in allowing you 
the undisturbed enjoyment of your antient privileges—you might 
have continued to keep your girls and drive your gigs, and to bluster 
and be troublesome in theatres and in taverns. ‘Thus far you might 
have trodden upon the heels of men of quality, without any material 
inconvenience to the State: but the moment that you walked into 
Parliament as representatives of boroughs and of counties, you, in 
my opinion, advanced a step too far-and, notwithstanding yout 
slender talents, became formidable to yu ur country.’ 

However partial we may be to the clergy, we cannot immediatel 
bring ourselves to think, with this layman, that it would be to the 
advantage of the country that they should be eligible to seats in the 
lower house. Though we should agree with him on the subject of 
their distinguished endowments and virtues, yet might not that esprit 
du corps, which is yet more conspicuous in them than in the professions 
of arms and the longrobe, and among the country gentlemen, be ad- 
mitted as an apology for our hesitation ? 

‘We wil! conclude with one more extract;—to which, without scru- 
ple, we heartily subscribe : 

¢ To hope that a voluntary reform may gradually be produced in 
the morals of the people, is, I should conceive, no visionary idea. 
Let us all contribute our share of exertion, and something, at least, 
may be done. Do you, Sir, set the example.—Begin, either as 
senators or as individuals, the great work of restoring public virtue, 
and we will then endeavour to forget, that to you must be attributed 
her present extinction. Sacrifice that unmanly resentment, which, 
unproductive of benefit to yourselves, proves ruinous to your debtors. 
Propose a mitigation of those severe and murderous laws, which at 
once excite and sanction the ‘malignant passions of an offended cre- 
ditor; and which, condemning the unfortunate tradesman to a life 
ef captivity, expose his unprotected family to all the miserics and to 
all the temptations of want. Consent to forego those profits which 
you derive from public lotteries. After the information communi- 
cated by Mr. Colquhoun, in his most excellent book of police, let 
them cease to disgrace our resources of fiuance—and, what is of in- 
finitely more importance than all the rest, unite in immediately driv. 
ing from their counters those contemptible men-millmers, and emas« 
culated six-feet measurers of lace and of ribbon, who disgust our 
eyes in every haberdasher’s shop throughout the kingdom ; and who 
mae: | that only intermediate station, which indigent females can 


possibly find, between a life of servitude and alite of dishonour —‘"J‘ooke- 


Art. 33. A Letter from Citizen Gregoire, Bishop of Bisis, to Dor 
Raymond Joseph d’Arce, Archbishop of Burgos, Chief Judge 
of the Inquisition in Spain, upon the Necessity and Advantage of 
suppressing that Tribunal. ‘Translated from the French. 12mo. 


6d. Darton and Harvey. 1798, 


Though 
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Though it may be said that little danger is likely to accrue te 
these kingdoms from the tribunal of the holy inquisition, yet, while 
religious persecution subsists under any form, this letter from the 
French Bishop may be read with profit. Indeed, as mankind are 
apt to run from one extreme ito another, we see no certainty that 
bigotry and superstition may not again have their day ; and the idea 
of the horrors which they inevitably bring in their train cannot be 
too deeply unpressed on the human mind. At any rate, we must 
confess that, though written by a Roman Catholic bishop, this epis- 
tle contains sentiments which we heartily approve. 

‘ If it be pretended, (says the humane bishop,) that the inquisi- 
tion, reduced now to the state of a passive instrumeit sa the hands 
of policy, rejects the censure of a foreigner, who avovws the princi- 
ple consecrated by nature, and enregistered in the French Constitu- 
tion, which prohibits an interference with the government of other 
countries, I shall observe, that certain attempts against humanity 
form an exception in the code of the rights of nations: posterity 
has loaded with praises the hero who forbad the Carthaginians to sa- 


crifice human victims: but the maiming of men, the traffic in ne- 
eroes, slavery, and the inquisition, may well enter into the list of 
exceptions ; and besides, who can dispute with any individual the 
right of expressing his wishes for the welfare of humanity; to give 
those wishes, supported by all the power of argument, that pub- 
licity, the extent of which the press has so very much enlarged? for 
happiness is also the bond of union among nations: woe be to him: 
who lays the foundation of his own prosperity upon the oppression of . 
others !’—* National egotism, like individual egotism, is a crime; whod- 
ever partakes of it is guilty of inhumanity. This sentiment accords 
with the attachment of predilection we feel for the body politic of 
which we are members, uncer whose guardian laws we live; and the 
moment is doubtless not far distant, when nations shall become sensible 
that their happiness, like that of individuals, cannot be pure and lasi- 
ing,' unless they share it with all mankind.’ 

After having adduced many substantial arguments for the suppres- 
sion of this odtous tribunal, the writer concludes with the following 
apology for himself and his motives in this address : 

‘ Men interested in the maintenance of those abuses by which they 
live, will doubtless cast an odium on this my demand. Imposture, 
which, to use the expression of one of our writers, asserts every 
thing and proves nothing, will be ready to class me among those who 
are charged with plotting to overthrow the church and the state: to 
do good to these slanderers is the only revenge which religion per- 
mits, the only one [ desire to exercise ; and certainly, if by suffering 
reproach'we can hasten the destruction of an establishment which 
revolts against every principle, what friend of humanity but would 
applaud himself for having effected such a purpose at such a price ? 
How often, both in speech and writmg, have we censured certain , 
legislators, whose criminal imbecility wished to separate the social 
state from all ideas of religion, and to break the indestructible chain 
between heaven and carth: it would be easier to build a city in the 
air, exclaimed an antient philosopher, who held principles rather 

sounder 
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sounder than most of our moderns. I pride myself in being the 
associate of those French bishops, who have evinced their attach- 
ment to relixion and the republic, by having suffered in defendin 
them. While men, known for having basely deserted each other, 
were propagating false reports against us in foreign countries, espe- 
cially in Spain, here, with our worthy fellow-labourers, exposed to 
outrages and misery, in the face of scaffolds, on which many of our 
brethren had suffered, after the example of those celebrated martyrs, 
of whom Eulogius Cordubensis has left us so affecting a picture, we 
stood in the gap, to defend our august religion, assailed by a tempest 
the most furious of any of which the records of the Gallic church have 
preserved the remembrance. I am in this matter but the organ of 
the French clergy ; who, in a writing confirmed by their approbation, 
have declared their abhorrence of the inquisition.’—* I cannot but per- 
suade myself that the great judge of the inquisition has a soul heroic 
enough, that is to say, so far Christian, as to promote the suppression 
of a tribunal over which he presides; he will only gloriously accele- 
rate what the irresistible power of events must soon produce, brand- 
ing also with infamy those who attempt to oppose it: and God 
knows what a deluge of writings, then overflowing Spain, will 
falsely reproach Christianity with a spirit of dominion to which 
it is repugnant, and which is only entertained by a class of men 
who abuse its name to the purposes of oppression. Leave to Ge- 
neva the infamy of having consecrated, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the most rigid intolerance in the constitution which they 
have just adopted. 


¢ As ministers of the God of peace, let us be continually remind- 


ing the individuals of the human family, that they are all brethren ; 
that in this lower world, called very justly, by a certain writer, a 


vast infirmary, every one ought to display his resolution on the part: 


of truth against error and vice, to reclaim the wandering and the 
vicious, by causing the light of truth to shine before them: let us 
be incessantly admonishing them, that our transient existence upon 
earth is but the entrance into life ; it is always too long to be employ- 
ed in evil, but too short for doing good ; that every one should hasten 
to love, to serve his fellow-creatures, and to win them over to virtue 
by forbearance, good example, charitable exhortations, and friendly 
actions.” 


Art. 34. Falsehood Detected: being Animadversions on Mr. Paine’s 
Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erskine, on the Trial of Thomas 
Williams, for publishing ‘* The Age of Reason:” wherein his 
attacks upon the Bible are examined and shewn to be founded in 
Misrepresentation and Falsehood. By John Marsom. 8vo. 

pp. 33. 6d. Sold by the Author. 

r. Paine, by his hasty attacks on the Bible, exposes himself to 
easy refutation : yet it is proper for the sake of truth that he should 
be refuted ; and Mr. Marsom, by his examination of Mr. P.’s Supple- 
ment to his ** Age of Reason,’? has shewn how unfounded are his 
objections to the Scripture-History. We do not agree, however, 
with Mr. M. that the strata in the bowels of the earth are evidence 
of the Deluge. : 


NOVELS. 





Tooke ' 


‘Moy. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 35. Derwent Priory ; or Memoirs of an Orphan in a Series of 
Letters. First published periodically ; now republished, with 
Additions, by the Author of the “ Castle on the Rock.”’ 2 Vols. 
I2mo. 7s. sewed. Symonds. 1798. 

Whether it be that lords are, in modgtrn times, become so nume- 
rous as to bear a very considerable proportion to the mass of the com- 
munity, or that there is something in a title which annexes a sort of 
adventitious dignity to the trite sentiments that abound in novels, we 
know not: but it is certain that, in all the minor works of this de- 
scription, the actors are seldom below ‘ the degree of nobility’. 
Sometimes, indeed, an amiable inconnu is brought inte play: but it 
generally happens that, in the thickening of the plot, he or she is found 
to have an undoubted, though hitherto latent, claim toa title. The 
mere common run of mankind, the sawinish multitude, stand as low in 
the estimation of the Novelist, as they are said to have done in that 
of some very eminent statesmen: they are much too insignificant to 
occupy any place in these prosaic epics. 

In the present composition, there is no deviation from this estab- 
lished practice ; for the reader will here find ow Miss Rutland, the 
dependent orphan, who was supposed to be the offspring of an illegi- 
timate amour, turns out to be the lawfully begotten daughter of Lord 
and Lady Severn ; and sow her cruel grandiather meets with her by 
a fortunate accident, (the oversetting of his carriage, ) acknowleges her 
birth, and constitutes her heiress to his fortune, by which she is at 
length enabled to become the happy wife of her adoring Lord Meri- 
oneth! ‘The reader will not be less delighted with an account how 
Lady Laura, straying one day into a cottage, finds its inhabitant to 
be the amiable and accomplished Clifford, by whom she is afterward 
twice rescued, once from a ravisher, and once from a mischievous 
cow; and how, when she comes of age, she bestows on his fidelity 
and valour the ‘ unreluctant hand of his Lady Laura.’ 


Art. 36. Geraldiia, a Novel, founded on a recent Event. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 7s. Boards. Robinsons. 1798. 

This work is written in the efisto/ary manner, so favourable to the 
amplification of those frothy and insipid ideas (i ideas they can be 
called) which constitute the bulk of this kind of composition. The 
reader, therefore, will have to encounter the labour of extracting the 
plot and incident from the raw material; and he must read the same 
story related by each person in the drama, with the addition of a 
large portion of sentiment, advice, and opinion, corresponding with 
the character of those respective personages. This done, he will be 
rewarded with three elopements and a suicide. 

OF this novel the morality is indeed very exceptionable. It is de- 
signed to illustrate the mischiefs that result froin ill-asserted mar- 
riares: but, in doing this, it impresses on the reader the dangerous 
idea that persons of the most cultivated understanding, of the purest 
and most honourable mind, and who have imbibed the most correct and 
elevated principles of moral duty, may yet violate the most sacred ties 
which bind society together, in order to gratify the tender passion. 

Rev. Ave. 1798. li Geraldina, 


Wall . 
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Geraldina, daughter of Lord Grey, admits the addresses of Mr, 
Fitzaubert, with the consent and approbation of her father ; and the 
affair is carried so far that the day 1s fixed for the nuptials. Lord 
Grey, however, an ambitious character, negociates for his daughter a 
much more advantageous match with Lord Seagrave, an accomplished. 
and amiable mau. He then dishonourably breaks with Fitzaubert, 
and compels Geraldina, by the threat of a father’s curse if she diss 
cheys, to receive the hand of Lord Seagrave. His Lordship, ignorant 
of the Lady’s attachment to Fitzanbert, marries her, and discharges 
for some time the duty of a husband in the most affecting and exem- 
plary manner. In-the meanwhile, Fitzaubert becomes mad, and 
Geraldina declines in health. In a journey to Bath, Fitzaubert, 
somewhat recovered in his intellect, meets her, and by a little artifice, 
which circumstances combine to favour, persuades the intelligent, 
the grateful, the virtuous Geraldina, to elope from her adoring hus- 
band. The husband sues for a divorce, and the lady and her lover 
marry. Such is the moral which this novel inculcates.—Its allusion 
toa recent event our readers will perhaps easily discover. 

An under-plot is carried on between Sir C. Withers, a spendthrift 
and unprincipled baronet,—his wife, a lady of congenial character,— 
and Mr. Revel, a nabod, possessed of an immense fortune and an hand 
some though vulgar wife. To Revel, Withers sells his estate: but, 
in the course of a summer’s visit, he wins it back at play; while, 
with the aid of Lady Withers, he contrives to ruin the nabob’s for- 
tune by urging him and Mrs. Revel to the most inordinate expence, 
and by exciting a love for Pharo. Having ruined Revel, Sir Charles 
elopes with Mrs. Revel; and Lady Withers, thus deserted, retaliates 
on her faithless spouse by throwing herself into the arms of a Mr. 
Nugent. While this fond pair are on their journey to Bath, they 
meet at an inn the corpse of Mrs. Nugent, who died of a broken 
heart in consequence of her husband’s indifference. Nugent, struck 
with a sense of his ill treatment of a worthy woman, shoots himself ; 
and his mistress returns with great sang-froid to London. 

Thus the profligate Withers, and the vulgar and ignorant Revel, 
terminate their carecr like the virtuous, sentimental, and amiable 
Geraldina,—in an elopement; and Sir Charles and the Nabob, though 
possessing’ wives of congenial characters, yet find the matrimonial knot 
as frail a tie as did the unfortunate Lord Seagrave. 

Though by the perusal of such a novel the mind of the young 
reader will not be much improved, tt will be sometimes diverted by 
the ridiculous description of the character of the Revels, and by the 


well-drawn portraits of Withers and his lady. Wall. 


Art. 37. Tanth’, ov the Flower of Caernarvon. Dedicated by 
Permission to His R. H. the Pringé of Wales. By Emily Clarke, 
Grand-daughter of the late Colonel I'rederic, Son of Theodore 
King of Corsica. r2mo. 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Hookham and 
Carpenter. 1798. 

Our readers probably remember tite melancholy fate of Colonel 
Frederic ; ** whom his ungentle fortuae urged against his own sad 
breast to lift the hand of impious violence.’”? Recollecting Ais sad 
story, they willno doubt read with indulgence this first essay of his 

7 ) descendant 5 
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descendant :—an essay which had its birth not in any vain hope of li- 
terary distinction, but in the more powerful.and more laudable mo- 
tive of procuring support for a parent, and for sisters, who are in- 
capable of providing for themselves. We cannot think of scrutinizing 
too narrowly a performance written with such a view, and under such 
circumstances ; and we therefore decm it enough to state that, though 
it cannot be placed in the first rank of English novels, netiher does 
it deserve the lowest place among publications of that class. 


Art. 38. The Step-Mother ;.a Domestic Tale, from real Life. By 
a Lady. 2 Vols. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Longman. 1798. 

This is really a domestic story, in which the farahents are. natural, 
indecd, but at the same time not very interesting. From real life’ it 
may probably have been taken, for we meet nothing init but what in 
common life is daily seen to happen.—A curate’s daughter, matronized 
by a great lady in the neighbourhood, and instructed in such a manner 
as ny qualify her for superintending the education of this lady’s 
daughters, excites the love of their brother. The prudence and 
virtue of this young governess, however, resist his suit: the young 
gentleman travels; and in the mean time the Gouvernante is acknow- 
Jeged asa relative by an old rich widow, with whom she goes to 
live. Here she becomes acquainted with a naval captain, a widower, 
who has four female children. Smitten with the love of teaching, she 
sighs for an opportunity of educating these girls; and for this reason, 
as well as to cure her former lover of his hopeless passion, which gra- 
titude to his mother will not permit her on any terms to cherish, she 
becomes a step-mother. Ter lover’s health declines, and he at length 
dies in Italy, of 2 consumption; while her husband, having been 
called abroad during the American war, perishes in las return home, 
in the Ville de Paris. ‘The heroine anneayiae hér duty as a step- 
mother in an exemplary manner, educates her children very landably, 
and at last sees them weil married. 

Thus ends the domestic tale; in which, if the reader be not grati- 
fed either by interesting incident or elegant language, he will not 
meet with any sentiment or anecdote which will endan cer his virtue 3 
nor with any of those false views of human life which tend to corrupt 
the heart, and to mislead the imagination. 


Art. 39. Sadaski; or the Wandering Per tent. By Thomas Bel- 
lamy, Author of the Miscellanies in Prose an 4 Verse, &e. &e. &e. 
izmo. 2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Sael. 1798. 


In this romance, the re ader will find a considerable share of enchante 
ment that will not enchant hin. J me style ts designed to imitate the 
: = 7 et — ei . 
eastern manner, but it 1s only the turgid verbosity of that manner 
which the writer has been able to co 2 y- The plot - and incidents are 
all of the most marvellous nature, and deserve praise only for aiming 
to illustrate that virtue and vice respectively tend to produc e happi- 
ness and misery. Even in a mor al vie w, however, the av thor fails ; 
for the virtues of his hero are preserved only by supernatuyal interpo- 
sition, and are ultimately rev. rarded on: ly by supernatural means. , It 
seems not very easy to conce! ‘ve how morali: y tsadvanced by shewing 
that virtue can be upheld only by mira aculous power, or that its ree 
ward cannot be cbtained without a violation of the laws of uature. 


Ti 2 POETRY, 
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POETRY. 


Art. 40. Epistle in Rhyme, to M. G. Lewis, Esq; M. P. Author of 
The Monk, Castle Spectre, &c. With other Verses, by the 
sAME Hany. 8vo. 1s. Lunn. 1798. 

The general design of this Epistle will appear from the following lines: 


‘ Say, oft as night and silence, o’er the earth, 
Draw their close veil, and give reflection birth, 
Is not a spirit, good or ill, confest, 

In ev’ry virtuous, ev’ry guilty breast ? 

Does not a voice, that will be heard, pervade 
The inmost soul in deep retirement’s shade? 
Does it not calm ef innocence the fear? 

Does it not yell to prosp’rous vice ** Despair !” 
Why then forbid the poct’s art to give 
Corporeal shape to what ali feel who live ? 

No mind so firm but oft recurs in thought 

To all the priest and all the nurse have taught. 
Mem’ry acknowleges the forms of air, 

And ev’ry goblin finds acqaintance there.’ 


There are notes to this performance, which serve to remind us of 
the celebrated Pursuits of Literature; the author of which is, per- 
haps, designedly imitated: in these little appendages, a variety of 
dramatic writers and actors of the present day are smartly at- 
tacked. 

The smaller poems, added to the Epistle in Rhyme, are of various 
merit: but none of them are destitute of wit. 


Art. 41. Mary the Osier-peeler* , a simple but true Story: a Poem. 
By a Lady. Printed for the Benefit of the distressed Family 
described in it. gto. 48s. Wisbeach printed, and sold by 
Rivingtons, London. 1798. 

A pathetic tale of uncommon and unavoidable distress; the strains 
in which it is told are derived from the Shenstonian School; and if 
the poetry be not of the first rate, the tender and benevolent senti- 
ments have the highest claim to praise :—to which, humanity will 
not fail to yield the preference 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ast. 42. First Letter of a Free-Mason to L’ Abbé Barruzl, Author of 
Memoirs of Jacobinism. 8vo. 18. Wright. 

If the author of this Letter be possessed of those works of Nicolai 

in which he adduces evidence to prove that a silent co-operation, a 

secret league, or, to use the Abbé Barruel’s favourite word, a con-. 


- 





* ¢ The rearing of osiers in Cambridge-shire, for making baskets, 
hats, &c. ts’, we are here told, ‘ a profitable branch of trade; and 
peeling them for use, a favorite employment of the young women, at 
a certain time of the year.—When they have completed their work, 
they go in precession, dressed in their holyday-cloaths, decorated 
with strips peeled from the rods; they collect contributions, and 
with them make a feast and a dance.—The delicate willow hats, of 
Jate so fashionable, are made of Cambridgeshire osiers.’ 


spiracy; 
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spiracy, exists among the friends of superstition, chiefly conducted 
by the ex-jesuits, the object of which is to revive by means of Swe- 
denbor;ian, Vital, and Methodistical Christianity, the expiring in- 
fluence of the court of Rome, and the barbarous ascendancy of in- 
tolerant creeds; he may amuse and perhaps improve the public by 
communicating many new and curious theological anecdotes. If not, 
he would do well, before he proceeds, to study his subject. The 
following passage betrays a glimpse of the heresy of the Nicolaitans. 

‘ It is almost impossible to renounce / Esprit de Corps. Mr. Bar- 
ruel has been a Jesuit: several among the ministers of the late King 
of France may possibly have voted in former days for the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. nde ire. —Now tor the argumentation in the style of a 
Theologist.... The Jesuits were the Company of Jesus: to give of- 
fence to the Company of Jesus, is offering an offence to Jesus ; theny 
to offand Jesus, is offending God; again, the greatest offence that can 
be offered to God, is to deny his being ; whoever denies the exist- 
eace of God, is an Atheist: £rgo, the ministers who have voted 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits are atheists.”——-But, Sir, exclaim- 
ed T, interrupting the Gentleman who thus accounted for your 
acrimonious accusation against the Ministers: ‘I verily believe that 
if the Jesuits had not been abolished, they would have opposed the 
Revolution of France.’’—He replied: ‘Their numberless spies and 
emissaries would have apprized them of it at an early period, and 
their domineering spirit would have incited them to use their interest 
for the support of the Clergy, they themselves being concerned : their 
intrigues would have been exerted as powerfully as ever; their ani- 
mosity against the Jansenist party would have been rekindled.....but 
remember that the Jesuits, who were all of them sent out of Spain on 
the same day, and at the same hour, were thus banished for having 
fomented a revolution there; for they wanted no less than to de- 
throne the reigning House of Bourbon. It would require my having 
been let into the mysteries of the Company of Jesus to inform you of 
what measures their ever-changing policy might have dictated. Who 
knows, whether the Jesuits would not have usurped the Government 
of France to themselves ?”?—I did not offer to reply. 

‘© What! what! said an elderly Gentleman, are you sure l’ Abbé 
Barruel has been a Jesuit ?’—I answered in the affirmative.’ 

The letter is written with sprightliness and humour, but is not 
equal to the first of the Provincial Letters of Pascal. 


Art. 43. Emigration to America candidly considered, in a Series of 
Letters from a Gentleman resident there, to his Friend in England. 
Svo. pp. 62. 1s. 6d. Rickman. 1798. 

This appears to us to be one of the most judicious and impartial 
discussions of the subject of migration from hive eto America, that 
has yet been published in this country. Mr. Rickman, the pub- 
lisher, who ts likewise the editor, assures the reader that the letters 
‘ were written by a gentleman who visited America, with the, inten- 
tion of emigrating thither; but who, upon a year’s residence in 
various parts, and close observation on the country, its climate, and 
the manners and morals of its inhabitants, relinquished all such inten- 
tion.” Mr. R, adds his opinion that ‘their publication may, perhaps, 
save others the treuble of making a similar experiment,’ 
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The letters wear indeed the fair appearance of authenticity ; and 
they contain a varicty of useful and soime entertaining particulars. On 
the whole, we agree with the editor that those who have any thing 
to lose should not run the risk of removing to America : but, at the 
same time, it appears from these letters that industrious labourers, 
and especially mechanics, stand a much better chance of improvin 
their situation in life, by settling in the dominions of the United 
‘States than in any part of Europe ; wages being very high, and the 
taxes very light. 


Art. 44. An Exhortation to all Pecple to forsake the Sin of swearing 
Oaths ; being contrary to the express Commands of Jesus Chirst, 
our Lord and Saviour; and in Opposition to the Writings of 
Richard Brothers, God’s recorded Messenger of Peace; as also 
‘the great Prince and Prophet of these latter Days. By Basil 
Bruce. 8vo. 6d. Ricbau. 1798. . 

Tt appears that the writer of this pious exhortation was lately an 
officer in the excise ; and that, being under a strong conviction of 
the sinfulness of ‘office. oaths, he presented a petition to the Board, 
desiring to be excused from such unchristian swearing’, in the exer- 
eise of his function; and praying that affirmation might be substi- 
tuted, as in the case of the Quake ‘3—cs this favour could not 
be obtained, Mr. Bruce submitted to the alternative, and resigned 
his place. His integrity was laudable, but there is reason to con- 
clude that he was a sufferer by it. 

In this pamphlet, the au thor justly sets forth the enormities which 
flow from the polluted source of ¢ swearing and forswearing ;? on 
which subject fe earnestly expatiates ;—lamentit yw aud exhibiting 
the dreadful tendency of such individual and national wickedness 5 
and enforcing his sentiments with many appeals to the holy scrip- 
tures. 

- With respect to what the author has introduced concerning 
Richard Brothers, we shall only observe that Mr. Bruce appears to 
be a disciple of that famous prophet of the present age ; and we doubt 
not that he really believes the said Mr. Brothers to be a person fa- 
voured by special communications with the Divine Being -—that he is 
the recorded Prince of the Hebrews, and the descendant of David, 
King of Israel! On this part of the work we leave our readers to 
their own comments. 


Art. 45. Remarks on the Cause and Progress of the Scarcity and Dear- 
_ ness of Cattle, Swine, Cheese, Kc. &e. “and of the Articles ‘Tallow- 
Candles and Soap 5 poisting out divers Modes for Remedy, and 
to prevent such Calamity in future; being the Result ef great 
Experience, acquired by dealing at Fa urs and Markets, &c. &c. 
during the last thirty-seven Years. Humbly dedicated to the 
Prime Minister of England, in behalf of the Commu: rad at large, 
more or less interested therein: together with Hints for the Con- 
sideration of Persons having Landed Property, and the Dealers 
in Cattle. By J. Mathews. 8vo. pp.234. 6s. Boards. Scar- 
lett, No. 348, Strand, &c. 1797. 
A dealer for 37 years at fairs and markets, in order to supply a 
butcher’s shop, ca annot be expectedto be an adept in authorship. Expe- 
rience, 
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rience, lik cc that which is detailed in these pages, must be resign 
to appear ina plain garb. Mr. M. tells us how things were m days 
of yore, when white aad black. puddin gs were bro ught to market 
-by the farmers’ wives and daughters, and € ¢ hitterling s nicely cleaned 
and made up. -by the. hand of a acat dairy-maid :’ but it is 1a vain to 
look back to these comfortable old times. —The return of this golden. 
aye of Britain, who expects? The reformation which Mr. M. hopes 
to effect by his book must fail far short of this; he may think to 4a 
something towards lowering the price of articles of the first necessity, 
but he cannot imagine that he can change the characters of our dege- 
verated farmers, their wives, daughters, and dairy-maids. 

Without undertaking to enter into the detail of Mr. M.’s remarks 
and observations, we would only hint that, mn trade and commerce, 
there are a constant action and re-action; and that his experience ought 
to have taught him that many of the evils, on which he descants 
with considerable prolixity and repetition, operate to their own cure. 
W ricers ae amuse themselves b y giving advice to farmers and breeders 
of stock: but the beeks of fairs and markets are the only books to 
which they will attend: by them only are they influenced in the ma- 
nagement of their farms. Mr. M. undertakes to say that the war 
has not been the source of seare ity and dearness of provisions:—we 
undertake to say that his ri apy ence at fairs and markets has not 
taught him this: did he obtain it from the Prime Minister, to whom 
his book ts dedicated ? 

He computes that about 4,000,000 sheep and 457,600 cattle are 
annually slaughtered in the kingdom. 

This work reminds us of the writings of Farmer Ellis, of Little 
Gaddesden, Herts, about half a century ago; in which were many 
shrewd and useful observations. 


Art. 46. Dissertations and Miscellaneous Picces relative to Asia; ors 
Asiatic Researches ; being the Transactions of the Society insti- 
tuted in Bengal, for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
London, reprinted from the Calcutta Edition, by Vernor and 
Hoed. tos. 6d. Boards. 1798. 

We have already commenced our Review of this fourth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, in Rev. June, p. 121; and the continuation 
of the article is now going forwards. In the meanwhile, it may 
be an agreeable piece of information to such of our readers as are 
uinable to procure the quarto edition from Bengal, that an edition 
in octavo has been issued from the press by Mess. Vernor and Hood, 

London. 


Art. 47-6 The Prisoners’ Defence supported : : or an Answer to the 
Char ‘ges and Allegations of George Markham, Vicar of Carlton, 
in York shire, coatained in his Book entitled, «6 More Truth for 
the Scekers.””. By the Authors of the Defence. $8vo. od. or 
“63. per D>» ‘zen. Phi lips, &c. . 1798. | 
Our readers have alre ‘ady seen our notices of several publications 

relative to the controversy between the Rev. Mr..Markham and cer- 

tain of THE FRIENDS, whom he has prosecuted to the utmost scve- 
sity of the law, for non-payment of tythes, We recollect in. in 
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speaking of one oi these publications, we ventured to predict that 
the prisoners would prove too hard for the Vicar on papers notwith. 
standing that he had the better of them while he held them so long 
in *¢ durance vile.” 

In the present pamphlet, the now liberated rarenns have given 
their answer to Mr. Markham’s “ More Truth,” &c. and in our 
opinion, (as far as we can judge without seeing the Vicar’s last pub- 
lication, which our collector has been unable to procure,) this pro- 
duction of the — is an unanswerable performance. They 
here very seriously charge their prosecutor with having been actuated, 
in his proceedings against them, by a spirit which they consider as 
highly ‘condemnable,’ and unworthy of his office, as their parochial 
minister, &c. &c.: whence they conclude that the ¢ discountenance 
and opposition which he has experienced from some of his own order 
are as honourable to them as disgraceful to our prosecutor’: adding, 
* we believe there are few, if any persons of his description, so lost 
to the sense of humanity and justice, as to pursue a conduct similar 
to that of George Markham.’ 

In our account of the ‘ Defence’ published by the prisoners in 
York-castle, M. R. for Nov. 1797, p. 330, we observed that the 
Legislature had so far interfered in their favour, that they obtained 
their freedom ; in consequence of which, the Justices issued warrants 
for the amount of the sums decreed against them, respectively, by 
the Court of Exchequer; with the proportion of costs on each.—- 
The final effect of this mode of relief we shall give in the words of 
the tract before us. 

* Our effects were seized and sold to great disadvantage, and se- 
veral of us stripped of nearly all the little furniture of our houses. 
Even the last bed was taken from several of our families. The ruin- 
ous consequences of suits in the Court of Exchequer, will appear 
to the reader from a comparison of the sum decreed against us for 
tythes, with that taken from us by the Bailiffs. The amount of the 
tythes, exclusive of costs, decreed against six of the defendants, was 
205]. 10s. 5d. and the value of their property taken, was, according 
to a fair appraisement, 5071. 3s. 3d. ‘That property however was 
sold for 4181. 19s. 11a. ‘This variation between the amount of the 
tythes and the value of the goods, 1s, to persons in straitened circum. 
stances, an important difference; which, added to the loss of pro- 

erty and the improvements from industry, occasioned by our impri- 
sonment, has been painfully felt by some of us. This oviginal sum 
of 2051. ros. 5d. if divided, and yearly recovered before the Justices, 
according to the lenient provisions of the Legislature, would have 
been levied in such small portions, as to render the burden light, in 
comparison of what we have been made to feel.’ 

Among the many strictures here passed on the conduct of * George 
Markham, not qoly with respect to his law-proccedings, but to the 
danguage with which he has treated the Quakers in general, in his 
literary attacks on them as a body, his alleged ¢ illiberality’ is here 
reproved ‘with that coolness of temper, and in that shnple but energetic 
style, which are peculiar to this denomination of Christians ; and 
against which nothing but truth (snvincipLe Vrurs) can — 
: 0 
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For particulars, we refer to the pamphlet ;—which will yield better 
entertainment to the disinterested and impartial reader, than it can be 
expected to afford to the Vicar of Carlton, 

‘Lowards the end of this Defence, the authors enter into the general 
argument respecting the doctrine of tythes ; concerning which they 
appear to reason well, on scripture ground: but, as we have always 
been open disapprovers of this mode of providing for the maiute- 
nance of the clergy, we shall not now renew the subject. 

The writers have recapitulated the main purpose of their present 
appeal to the public, in the following terms : 

‘ The work in which we engaged is now completed ; and we per- 
suade ourselves, that we have not laboured in vain. We trust that 
the reader has received ample proof, that George Markham did not, 
as a good neighbour and a christian, properly endeavour to obtain 
his demands before the Justices ; and that his apologies for not doing 
it, are evasive; that after he had forced us into the Court of Ex- 
chequer, he voluntarily delayed the business, and increased the ex- 
pences ; and aggravated these injuries, by charging them upon us; 
that, after he had cast us into prison, he unfeelingly kept us there 
upwards of two years, without taking any legal steps to obtain the 
effect of his suit, and relieve us ; and laboured to prejudice the public 
mind-against us, by misrepresentation and abuse ; that he proceeded 
at last to a severe accomplishment of his object, by stripping most 
of the defendants of nearly the whole of their property; that he 
has interspersed his work with numerous assertions and reflections, 
designed to injure us and others, but which have no just foundation : 
and that, from the real religious scruples which we feel against the 
payment of tithes, we have a right to liberty of conscience, and to 
be treated with moderation and charity. After such a series of in- 
juries, and so much abuse, it is surprising to find our oppouent de- 
claring, in the last page of his book, “ ‘That he could reflect with 
pride and triumph on his own conduct.’? Such a pride, and such a 
triumph, we do not envy him: but we lament that he can pride him- 
self in oppression, and glory in his shame! 

‘ We shall now take our leave of George Markham, perhaps 
finally. The subject has been so fully discussed, and, we trust, his 
conduct and misrepresentations so clearly exposed, that it would be 
an unwarrantable intrusion on the public attention, to call it again 
to a contest that can be no longer interesting. If he should again 
come forward, we shall rely on the candour and judgment of his 
readers. We shall hope that, as so many of his assertions, urged 
with confidence and plausibility, have been proved to be unfounded, 
his future charges and statements will be supposed to be equally 
groundless and fallacious, and equally lable to refutation. We do 
not, however, mean to preclude ourselves from a reply, if he should 
advance any thing that is new, and of importance sufficient to de- 
mand our notice, and claim the reader’s attention. We sincerely 
wish he may become seasible of his severe and unjust treatment of 
us, and let what is past of this nature suffice. We feel no animosity 
against him, no wish to distress him: but, on the contrary, a real 
desire for his true happiness. A proper sense of his having done 

wrong 
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wrong in this business, would afford us great satisfaction on his ae. 
count. The comfort’ to be derived from such a change of mind, 
would bury in oblivion every painful rem embrance of the sulleriags 
which he has occasioned. hat this may yet be the happy issue of 
the controversy between us, in our sincere and caruest desire.’ . 


7 


Art. 4%. 4 Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent Use; taken from 
the Greek, Latin, te nch, Spanish, and Itahan Lan {FUILES, 
translated into English, with Hlustrations Historical and Idiomatie. 
Smalj 8vo. pp. 80. 33% Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 
lt is truly remarked by this author that, at one period of our 

hterary history, an attempt to form a dictionary of this kind might 

have ‘om Sithle $8, If not impracticable: it may also be true, ina 
ecrtain degree, that m«mory and not taste was ‘consulted in citing 
passages from the aatients: but he is rather fastidious, when, speak- 
ing of those tedious and frequent quotations, he adds, ¢ which 
“ Jarded the kanness” of our earlicry writers ;’—for, as our grand- 
dames had beauty in what ce may call their odd and fantastic dresses, 
so these pristine writers had sense and spirit amid their afiectations, 
fancies, aud forms.—The performance before us will probably be ac- 
ceptable to the mere English reader. Citations from other languages 
ought, indeed, to be translated, except in books purely designed for 
the learned: but as there has been and yet continues a biame: thle 
jnattention in this respect, which we trust is now correcting, it must 

be agreeable to many to have recourse to a work of this kind. A 

farther account of the present dictionary will be found in the writer’s 

own words: 

‘ If it had been the atm of the compicer to have made a large 
book, the task might easily have been effected. His object was of a 
more limited nature. He has for some years looked into every pub- 
Fication political or miscellaneous, and he trusts that his diligence has 
been such as to miss but few of the quotations which are most popular, 
or of the phrases most necessary to be understood. ‘The readers of 
news-papers in particular will find, on reference, nearly all those 
Moats d’ Usage with which those w w know but little affect to impose 
on those whe have learned something less.’— 

The Latin language, as might be supposed, principally oceupies 
the pages of this compilement. A few law phrases, which every 
day occur, are concisely (perhaps too briefly ) added to the list. ‘Phe 
following specimens may assist the reader’s judgment. § Arcum intensia 
frangit, animum remissio. Straining breaks the bow, relaxation the mind. 
Our proverb has it, that the bow which is a/zeays bent must break : 
This properly adds, that the mind will in time lose its powers, unless 
they are called into occasional activity.’ Does not this last explication 
fall short of the force of the original ; r——§ Calum, non animum, mutant 
gui tuam mare currunt. Nor. T hose who o cross the Seas chauge their 
climate, but not their mind. This maxim is were to enforce, what all 
must admit, that weak minds, and those incapa ble of observation, can 
derive but little advantage from the survey of fereign countries.’— 
We have inserted this well-known adage, ielly on account of the re- 
markable erratum of tuam instead of trans : but we e ought also to notice 
the singular tura which our compiler gives to this just remark of the 
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poet, who rather intended, surely, to expose the vanity of attempt- 
ing to alter our feelings and consciousness, or in the common phrasey 
to get rid of ourselves, by a change of place and country, than to ridi- 
ete the folly, stupidity, and ignorance of many travellers. ¢ Boni 
pastoris est tondere pecus, non de chubere. Suetonius. ds is the part of a 
good shepherd to shear his flock, not to flex (flay) them. ‘This is a 
political maxim now grown out of use. The best minister at pre- 
sent is the man who can extcrt the most money, not he who imposes 
the least burdens on the people.’ 


é Corpus onustum 
Fae vitils animum quoque pregravat wind 


¢ The body loaded with yesterday's excess also bears down the mind. 
The efiect of dissipation is felt not only corporeally but mentally.’ 
This also we have extracted to point out the want of the distinctive 
mark of the adverb; it ought to have been una.—‘ Divide et impera. 
— Divide and nivera.—T his is the Machiavelian policy of almost all 
governments. By dividing : nation into parties, and poising them 
against each other, the people are deprived of their intrtagic weight, 
and their rulers incline the scale as suits their caprice or discretion.” 
—* Duos qui sequitur Lepores neuirum capit.—He who follows two 
hares is sure to catch neither. —When the attention of a man is divided 
between many objects, he rarely attains any of them. He has, ac- 
cording to the En glish proverb, “too many irons in the fire.”’— 
© Homo homini lupus. — Man isaw olf to man.—The human race have 
been preying on each other, ever since the creation.—* // faut at- 
tendre le boiteux.—It is necessary to wait for the lame man.— This news 
is doubtful, we must wait for the truth, which comes haltingly be- 
hind.’— 
© Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 
Impatiens consortis erit. 


“ There will be no common fail th beteveen those who share in power, 
and each man will be jealous of his associate-—This is a strong descrip- 
tion of the jealous and distracted councils of a nation, on the eve of 
ruin.’ 

The quotations are given alphabetically, which may in part ac. 
count for the needless repetition of some. A few errors are to be 
ascribed to the press. Whether the authorities are always exact, we 
have not leisure to examine. For what reason the last quotation was 
added we are at a loss to say; whether it was that the compiler 
was unwilling that the letter Z should pass without some notice 3 
or whether he was ambitious of not concluding his book without a 
farther conformity to its title-page, which promises something of 
Greek: but nothing do we find, unless * Hiera picra—sacred bitter,’ 
might be called a Greek sentence: which, together with the last 
phrase, is of little consequence to the reader. 


Art. 49. An Abridgment of Mr. Byrom’s Universal E: well Short 
Hand ; or the Way of Writing English in the most casy, concise, 
‘regular, and beautiful Manner. Designed for the Use ot Schools. 
2d Edition. By Thomas Molineux, of Macclesfield.~ 12mo. 5s. 
Boards. Common Paper. as. 6d. Sold by Lowndes in — 

t 
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It is a’principle in mechanics, that what is obtained by a saving 
of power is done with a proportional loss of time ; and perhaps it may 
be observed in writing, that what the art of short-hand endeavours to 
obtain in conciseness and dispatch is accomplished with a propor- 
tional loss of orthographic correctness. We mention this in conse- 
quence of reading, in the title, that this work is designed for the 
use of schools. Shovt-hand should not be learnt too early. It may 
be taught in the college, but perhaps not in the school ;—to young 
men who have acquired a knowlege of their own tongue, and wha 
can write it correctly, but not to mere boys. Mr. Molineux may 
not teach it to his younger pupils, and we hope he does not ; to those 
who have gone through the preparatory branches of science, and who 
are intended for either of the learned professions, for the senate, or 
for the extensive depaytment of commerce, it may be taught with 
propriety; and as he has endeavoured to comprise in his Abridgment 
every thing useful which is contained in the original work, and has 
thrown the whole into a more convenient form, he has rendered no 
inconsiderable service to the learner of short-hand. 

It cannot be expected of us to decide on the comparative merit of 
this system. As far as we have examined it, we think it capable of 
answering every purpose of this useful invention. Mo-y, 


Art. 50. The Vih and VIth Reports of the Society for Bettering the 
Condition and increasing the Comforts of the Poor. 8vo. Is. 
each. Becket. 1798. 

Having alzeady given to our readers a competent idea of the nature 
of these reports, there seems to be no occasion for us to enlarge on 
the two parts that are now before us,—farther than to observe that 
No. VI. completes the frst volume ;—yet we cannot help acknow- 
leging, particularly, the satisfaction here afforded us by the perusal 
of the account of two schools, at Boldre, in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire, by the Rev. Mr.Gilpin; one for 20 boys, the other for 20 gir}s; 
to be selected from the children of the day-labouring poor of the parish. 
The girls are taught to read, knit, spin, sew, &c. The boys, besides 
being improved in reading, are instructed in writing and arithmetic. 
—The rules and orders of the institution appear to be well calcu. 
lated to answer the very commendable end proposed. 

Many other benevolent > and actual undertakings, for the be- 
nefit of the poor, are detailed in both the pamphlets which are the 
subject of this little article :—see also our account of the former, 


Rev. vol. xxiii. N.S. p. 476; and vol. xxv. p. 333, 335, and 459. 
Art. 51. Appergu sur la Guerre de la Vendée, kc. i.e. A Sketch of 


the War in Vendée, extracted from Manuscript Memoirs written 

by General Beauvais. 12mo. 3s. sewed. Wright, &c. London. 

1798. 

Concerning Turreau’s Memoirs of the War in Vendée we said 
enough in M.R. vol. xix. p. 494. Thissketch is the cutline of a larger 
manuscript history of the same war, intended as corrective of Tur- 
reau’s account. “The table of contents and various extracts are here 
made public, with a view cf obtaiming that preliminary encourage- 
meat, which will be necessary to accomplish the somewhat expensive 
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publication of the whole. The personal presence of the author, in 
an important station during the greater part of the rebellion, has se- 
cured to him the requisite information, and seems to have less affected 
his partiality than was to be expected. His skill in narration is ve 
respectable ; and his intended larger work is a proper object of pa- 
tronage to those who projected the unlucky expedition of Quiberon, 
which will naturally form one of its episodes. 


Art. 52. The Lawfulness of defensive War, upon Christian Principles, 
impartially considered. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
tzmo. pp. 36. 6d. Darton and Co. 17098. 

Whether we consider the motive, the object, or the execution of 
this little piece, it merits every praise. Solid in its arguments, im- 
pressive in its manner, and simple in its style, we cannot but recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all classes of persons, of either sex, and of 
every age: but particularly to the sincere Christian, who loves the 
TRUTH, in the unsophisticated doctrines of his master and lord. It is 
wonderful how there could ever have been two opinions, among those 
who have perused the gospel, on the proposition considered by this 
worthy ecclesiastic ; and yet no contrary assertions have been more 
positively made on any disputed passage of scripture, than on this 
plain question. ‘ That the precepts of Christ and his apostles are 
directly in favour of universal forbearance,.I presume, (says our 
author, ) no one can deny; and yet we are told by very high autho- 
rity, that many of those precepts are but strong oriental idioms, and 
therefore, not to be taken literaily. But how can we better judge of 
the precise meaning of the precepts of any teachers, than by com- 
paring them with their own practice, and making their actions a 
comment (and what surer comment can we have) upon their doctrine? 
The word and works of Christ appear in perfect unison—as two un- 
deniable witnesses, they join in bearing the most conclusive evidence 
against all fury, contention, and strife. What arguments then of 
human wisdom can possess force sufficient to disannul such an autho- 
rity 2? To which he adds, from the Bishop of Bristol’s fast sermon, 
March 7, 1798, the following words: ‘* We are not at liberty to 
blend human inventions with pure revelation from God. Our holy 
faith, when pressed into such an union, is injured by it, since it be- 
comes difficult to distinguish between the pure principle, and its 
debasement by intermixture.”’ 

Now let us hear the Bishop of Rochester, in his pastoral letter, 
dated Westminster, May 1, of the present ycar: 

‘¢ It is little else than a calumny on the Christian religion, to pretend, 
as some have pretended, that defensive war is either contrary to the 
general spirit of the morality of the Gospel, or forbidden by any 
particular precept, or discouraged by the example of the first 
Christians. The notorious fact is, that they scrupled not to serve 
in the armies even of their heathen sovereigns, &c.”’ 

What says our clergyman of the church of England to this? 
Whether he be right or wrong, let the reader judge :-— 

‘ Should it be asserted and acknowledged, that Christians were 
engaged ina military capacity during the early ages of the church, 
yet would it by no means justify Christians of the present day ip 
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following their example, if we do not find the practice to have been 
dictated and warranted by the precepts and example of Christ. The 
mistakes of those, who in one age professed themselves his disciples, 
will not excuse the misconduct of those who assume the same cha- 
racter in another. The question is not, what Christians have done? 
—but what they ought to have done? and, what Christ has com- 
manded them and us to do? Otherwise, the temporising of Peter 
with the Jewish converts might be alleged in favour of many unjus- 
tifiable liberties taken by the present teachers and professors of 
Christianity, or the dispute between Barnabas and Saul be considered 
as asufficient warrant for all the unkindness and cruelty which have 
been since exercised in the fierce contentions of Christian professors 
with each other.’ 

We shall just give, one short extract more from this tract ; 

¢ The man who, after attempting every possible means of escape, suf- 
fers himself to be deprived of existence in this world, because he dare 
not lift up his hand against the life of a fellow creature, may be 
regarded as weak and pusillanimous. But what then ?—will the 
censure of a few frail mistaken mortals disturb his quiet remains in 
the silent tomb; or divest his innocent spirit of the peaceful reflec- 
tion, that he died without having added to his other offences the 
guilt of murder? It is true, he may have left behind him those 
who stood in need of his protection and support: but he has left 
them. still within the reach of the boundless and unwearied benevo- 
lence of him, who is not likely to withhold his all-sufficient care from 
those connections which have been given up for his sake. If sucha 
man be in error, his error is on the side of mercy: it is not Ais alone, 
he has an example for it in the conduct of the primitive Christians 
—of the first great preachers of Christianity, the apostles; and it 








is founded on the precepts and practice of Jesus Christ himself? "Tooke. 


Art. §3. Virtue’s Friend; consisting of Essays, first published 
periodically, on Subjects connected with the Duty and Happiness 
of Mankind. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 211. 2s. 6d. Johnson. 
1705. 

This volume consists of ingenious little essays and stories, com- 
piled, as the writers tell us, with a view ‘to oppose the pure attrac 
tions of conscious virtue to the fascinating allurements of vicious 
pleasure ; to inspire an ardent passion for all that is noble, great, and 
excellent ; to rouze men to emulation in useful and laudable pursuits; 
above all, to repress the malice of parties, allay those unhappy ant- 
mosities that tear and distract society, and to diffuse throughout the 
calm of mutual forbearance, the sweets of social harmony, and the 
infelt joys of a self-approving mind.” The work seems well cal- 
culated to answer these laudable aims, and may be read with benefit, 
especially by young persons. As a specimen, we shall select the 

iece entitled ** Sunday Morning ;”’ not as the best in the collection, 
ut because it is one of the shortest. 

‘ It was Sunday morning. All the bells were ringing for church, 
and the streets were filled with people moving in all directions. 

¢ Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and along train of charity 
children, were thronging in at the wide doors of a large, — 

church. 
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church. There, a smaller number, almost equally gay in dress, were ° 
entering ‘an elegant meeting-house. Up one alley, a Roman Catholic 
‘ongregation \ vas turning into their retired chapel, every one crossing 
himself with a finger dipt in holy-water as he went in. The opposite 
side of the street was covered with a train of quakers, distinguished 
by their plain and neat attire, and sedate aspect, who walked without 
ceremony into a room as plain as themselves, and took their seats, 
the mén on one side and the women onthe other in silence. A 
spacious building was filled with an overflowing crowd of methodists, 
decent and serious in demeanour 3 while.a small society of baptists in 
the netghbourhood quietly occupied their humble place. of assembly. 

‘i esently the dilierent services began. The churches resounded 
with the solemn organ, and with the indistinct murmurs of a large 
body of people followi ing the minister in responsive prayers. From 
the meetings were heard the slow psalm, and the single voice of the 
leader of their devotions, The Roman Catholic chapel was enli- 
vened by strains of music, the tinkling of a small bell, and a per- 
petual change of service and ceremonial. A profound silence and 
unvarying lock and posture announced the self-recollection and 
mental devotion of the quakers. 

¢ Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these different assem- 
blies as a spectator. Edwin viewed every thing with great attention, 
and was often impatient to enguire of his father the meaning of 
what he saw; but Mr. Ambrose would not suffer him to disturb any 
of the cx ongregations even by a whisper. When they had gone 
through the whole, Edwin found a creat number of questions to put 
to his father, who a acre ‘devery thing to him tn the best manner he 
“ Id. At length says Edwin, 

¢ But why cannot all these pec ople agree to go to the same place, 
“a worship God the same way ! 

«© And why should they agree?” replied his father. * Do not 
see that people difer in a hundred other things? Do they all dress 
alike, and eat and drink alike, and keep the same hovrs, and use the 
same diversions °” 

<« Ay— but those are things in v hich they have a right to do as 
they ple: ise.”’=—* And they have a right too to wo rship God as they 
lease. It is their own business, and concerns none but th: niaeneen ? 

‘ But has not God ordered partic ularly ways of wors! hiping 
hin! 

‘He has directed the mind and spirit with which he is to be 
worshiped, but not “a particular form and manner. That is left 
for every oge to chuse, according as su its his temper a and opinions. 
All these people like their own way best, and why s hould they 
leave it for the choice of another? Reli: *10n is one of the things ia 
which mankind were made to differ.” 

‘The several pn a now began to be dismis sed, ‘and the 
street was again overspread with persons of all the different sects, 
going fp geiiiacacesly. to their respective homes. It chanced that a 
poor man fell down in the street in a fit of apoy plexy, and lay for 
dead. His wife and children st Dou F oan him ec yng % nd lamenting 
in the bitterest distress. The beholders mmediately fucked round, 

and, 
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and, witl: looks and expressions of the warmest compassion, gave 
their help. A churchman raised the man from the ground by hitting 
him under his arms, while a dissenter held his head and wiped his 
face with a handkerchief. A Roman Catholic lady took out her 
smelling-bottle, and assiduously applied it to his nose. A methodist 
ran for a doctor. A quaker supported and comforted the woman, 
and a baptist took care of the children. 

¢ Edwin and his father were among the spectators. Here,” said 
Mr. Ambrose, * is a thing in which mankind were made to agree.” 


POLITICAL, &&'c, 
Art. 54. A Speculative Sketch of ag Translated from the 


French of Mons. Dumouriez. To which are prefixed Strictures 
on the Chapter relative ta Great Britain. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hatchard, 
&c. 1798. 

Qur account of M. Dumouriez’s TaHleau Speculatif de P Europe 
appeared in our last Appendix, p. 546. The translation before us is 
rendered peculiarly valuable by the accompaniment of the Strictures 
on the chapter ‘¢ On England ;”” in which the English writer has 
completely exposed the futility of his author’s attempt to prove that 
the threats of his countrymen, with respect to an invasion of this 
island, are not an idle bravado. This chapter, as the writer of the 
Strictures observes, scems to have been dashed off by the Ci-devant 


General, [still atrue Frenchman!] ‘ with the national cockade in 
his hat.” 


Art. gs. Porto-Bello: or a Plan for the Improvement of the Port 
and City of London: illustrated by Plates. By Sir Frederick 
Morton Eden, Bart. Author of ** the State of the Poor.’ vo. 
2s. 6d. White. 1798. 

Previously to presenting his plan for improving the Port of Lon- 
don, Sir Fred. takes into consideration the evils resulting from the 
present state of the Port; the principal of which seem to be, the 
waut of room for uninterrupted navigation, and the necessity for em- 
ploying a large number of lighters in the unloading of ships with fo- 
reign cargoes; which, besides requiring so much room, occasions 
greatly increased charges in the landing and delivery of goods, and 
multiplies the opportunities of plundering. 

Eight different plans have been laid before the Committee of the 
House of Commons; among which, the author observes, there is 
not one that is not liable to great and material objections, but that 
the plan of the Corporation of the City of London, and the mer- 
chants’ plan, are those which have attracted the most attention. 

As we do not possess sufficient knowlege of the subject to autho- 
rise us to offer an opinion on the merits of the diferent plans, we 
shall confine ourselves to laying before the reader the principal out- 
lines of the plana recommended im this pamphlet; which are, 1st, that 
a deck should be excavated in Wapping, capable of containing 440 
ships. 2. In order to provide the coal and timber trade with a com- 
modious station near the heart of the metropolis, it is proposed that 
London bridge should be taken down, and rebuilt about 200 yards 
above its present situation. 3. ‘That the present legal quays, os 
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the range of buildings which it may be necessary to convert into. ware- 
houses, may be purchased by Government ; and new quays, extend- 
ing from ‘Tower-hill to Fish-street-hill, be constructed; that, over 
the quays, on the margins of the docks, capacious warehouses may 
be erected; and that the custom-house should be rebuilt, in the 
centre between Fish-street-hill and Tower-hill. 

For the author’s remarks on the practicability of executing this 
plan, and the advantages which would accrue from its adoption, we 
refer our readers to the pamphlet ; in which, hkewise, many other 
considerable alterations are recommended for the improvement of the 
metropolis. 

Art. 56. complete Analysis or Abridgment of Dr. Adam Smith's In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. By Je- 
remiah Joyce. 8vo. pp.290. 4s. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 
This work, as the title-page professes, is simply an abridgment, 

in some gases, such performances have their use: but, in general, in 
order that what in English used to be called the marrow, and what 
the French call the spirit, of literary productions, may be usefully 
extracted, it is necessary that each reader should perform the opera- 
tion for himself. Dr. Smith’s Inquiry, however, having been ori- 
ginally composed in the form of lectures to his pupils, still contains 
something of that diffusiveness and superfluity of illustration, by 
which lectures are usually distinguished. Under this aspect, an ana- 
lysis of it may be the more justifiable: but, on the other hand, as 
some of his most important doctrines, in which the public seemed te 
have very generally acquiesced without examination, have been re- 
cently disputed, most readers would perhaps wish to see his argu- 
ments rather strengthened by addition than weakened by retrench- 
ment. 


Art. 57. The Principles of Government, in a Diarocue between a 
Gentleman and a Farmer. By the late Sir William Jones. Re 
published with Notes and Historical Elucidations. By T. 8S. 
Norgate. The 2d Edition much enlarged. Norwich printed, 
and sold by Lee and Hurst, London. 1797. 

It is well known that Sir William Jones’s famous Dialogue on Go- 
vernment was originally published by his brother-in-law, the Dean 
of St. Asaph *; for which he [the Dean] was prosecuted at 
Shrewsbury assizes: see M. R. vol. lxix. p. 349. 

All parties have seemed, in less violent times, to have been pretty 
well agreed as to the general merit and importance of that produce 
tion. On this subject Mr. Norgate is quite an enthusiast; and ine 
deed most readers, we apprehend, will join with him in opinion that 
* no vehicle could be better, or indeed so well, adapted’ [in so small a 
compass] ‘ for the circulation of opinions and hypotheses on the 
great variety of political subjects which it embraces,’ Second Pref. 

. XIV. 

Mr. N. has likewise here re-printed the animated Preface to his first 

edition, published in 1796. The 2d Preface is dated in 1797. 

‘The notes and illustrations, with the two prefaces, occupy a consi- 
derable number of pages more than the Diatocus itself; and they will 


* The Rev. William Davies Shipley. 
Rey. Auc. 3798. Kk doubtless, 
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doubtless, in the opinionof the few that are now left of our opp Wure Sy 
be esteemed a valuable addition to the sentiments delivered by Sir W,. 
Jones on the most important subject of Free Government.—On 
the whole, we are glad to see so respectable an edition of this small but 
celebrated performance. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS, 


Art. 58. Preached in the Parish Churches of Harmendsworth and 
West Drayton, Middlesex, 1gth of December 1797, appointed 
for a General Thanksgiving for our late Victories at Sea. By the 
Rev. J. T. Langhorne, LL.B. Vicar of the said Parishes. 
8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

This preacher recommends with earnestness a reliance on Divine 
protection, and at the same time.a readiness in ourselves to contri- 
bute, as far as we are able, to the defence and support of our country. 
While he manifests his zeal in these respects, he is not a random and 
violent declaimer. Having mentioned the Revolution as a glorious era, 
he adds—‘ the comparison, however, between this present time and. 
that I have just mentioned, will not, perhaps, extort from us an 
equal degree of admiration. Perhaps it may be found that the 
burthens of the people have increased, that the influence of the 
crown has incroached on the privileges of the subject, and that we 
have not that free representation which our constitution supposes, 
and which the bill of rights confirms to us.’ Possibly this paragraph 
may have been mistaken or misrepresented; for, in a short advere 
tisement, the author remarks that ¢ it isthe duty of every man ina 
public situation, whose opinions are misconstrued, to make them 
more fully known.’ Therefore he has made the discourse public, 
and proceeds to add that * he is far from assuming the least merit 
from the style of the composition, but trusts that the liberality of 
the reader, however his political code may differ, will allow him 
credit for his patriotism.? Whatever opinions Mr. Langhorne may 
entertain respectisig a desirable and practicable melioration ia British 
affairs, he does not fail to remind his hearers ‘ that é#is is no time to 
complain.’—* Instead (says he, immediately after the lines quoted 
above) of dwelling on this comfortless view of things, we will in- 
dulge the pleasing hope, that when our country is delivered from 
impending dangers, our rulers will do us the justice to restore to us 
our constitutional rights, and mitigate the burdens they have im- 

osed.? Under such impressions, he urges with warmth a willing 
and determined exertion for the general security and welfare, while 
we place our chief dependence on the care and blessing of heaven. 


Art. 59. The Duty of Thanksgiving for National Blessings ; preached 
December tgth 1797, by William Mavor, LL.D. Vicar of 
Hurley, Berks, &c. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 

Dr. Mavor writes with sense and spirit, in enumerating several 
benefits and blessings which invite Britons to praise, and which de- 
mand:their gratitude. He execrates all war but that of the defensive 
kind; regarding the present as such, he exhorts his hearers, ¢ to the 
best of their abilities, to bear without reluctance those burdens, 

reat and unexampled as they undoubtedly are, which the necessities 
of the state impose.’ Again, he says, * I havea better opinion = 
) the 
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the patriotism of my countrymen than for a moment to apprehend 

that, however they may differ about mattérs of trivial import, they 

will be united in essentials, whenever the crisis approaches.’ In a 

note, he condemns, what he terms, the gross impolicy of dividing 

this nation into favourers and opponents of the French Revolution : 

* Call a man (he says) an “ incorrigible Jacobin,’”’ and you certainly 

make him so. alse principles are only propagated by the virulence 

of misapplied invective. It is the duty of every good subject to con- 

ciliate, not to divide.’ These remarks are extremely well founded, 

and highly worthy of serious consideration from all warm-headed 

partisans. Mh. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 60. Preached in the Parish Church of Swindon, at the Visit- 
ation, and published at the Request, of the Rev. Arthur Coham, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Wilts. By the Rev. J. Hare, A. M. Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Countess Dowager Bathurst. 4to. 23. 
Rivingtons. 1797. 

This discourse approaches to the rank of a dissertation, and assi- 
milates perhaps more to this class than to that of sermons. It pro- 
poses * to shew that man, in his temporal as well as spiritual capa- 
city, is indebted to revelation for that essential knowlege, and for 
those blessings and benefits, on which his happiness, here and here- 
after, chiefly depends :’—a proposition which the author very satis- 
factorily supports.—In the course of bis reasoning, he regards revela- 
tion as ‘ the chicf and essential cause of establishing true civil liberty 
in society ;’ he farther insists that it augments human enjoyments by 
the increase of spiritual knowledge ;’ and he proceeds ¢ to prove 
that the most useful learning, which prevails at present in the world, 
may be justly ascribed to the same cause.’—‘ With respect to the 
philosophy and religion of the heathen world, it may be asserted, 
that the morality of the Stoics was savage and impracticable ; the 
manners and opinions of the Epicureans, atheistical and sensual ; that 
their liberty was licentious and without justice, and their religion im- 
pious; and that till the blessed doctrines of revelation enlightened the 
mind and corrected the will and heart of man, properly speaking, 
neither national mercy, true civil liberty, nor any other than an ido- 
latrous religion, existed in the world. This is by no means an opi- 
nton or sentiment, hazarded: it is formed from a conviction engen- 
dered by an attentive perusal of ancient history.’ 

Certain it is, that the tendency of revelation, thoroughly under- 
stood and embraced, is to effect all that is ascribed to it by this 
writer, and still more. Much benefit has been hence derived to coms 
munities, and in a higher degree to individuals: yet must it not be 
acknowleged that its influence and operation have been partial and 
imperfect? Great obstructions have been opposed to it. If we con- 
template the rule and spirit of Christianity, and at the same time di- 
rect our view to popish countries, to the Russian or Greek church, 
not to speak of what is called reformed, or if we read ecclesiastical 
history, with how étriking a contrast are we presented ?—This, 
though well repulsed, has been one among the most formidable ob- 
jections which unbelievers have raised against the Christian revelation: 
but it js a point which we are not now called farther to canvas. 
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We agree with Mr. Hare when he says, ‘ In fact, the single irr. 
junction of the wea Micah, to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly before God, comprehends more vital essence than all 
the laws of Solon or Justinian; and obedience to this short, but 
comprehensive, injunction, would be more productive of real civil 
liberty ; for—civit hberty can never permanently exist under any go- 
vernment, unless the people (should it not be said, the governours 
also) are just and virtuous.’—That Christianity has contributed, in- 
directly at least, and even by its corruption, (especially as to paint. 
ing and sculpture,) to assist the fine arts, we will not dispute. How 
far the temple at Jerusalem, so truly magnificent, may have lent its 
aid for this purpose, though not improbable in itself, is yet a ques- 
tion on which we do not consider ourselves as competent to decide :— 
but we join hands with this writer when he directs the sceptic to the 
courts of law, to real life, and to the cabinets of princes, and assures 
him that * he will see that all the law-suits, the divorces, the duels, 
and the wars, which have destroyed the peace of families, made or- 
phans and widows, impoverished and depopulated nations, have been 
caused by the inobservance, the infrmgement, the violation, of the 
doctrines of the gospel.” He farther observes that * Sceptics—who 
know how very wicked the heart of mar naturally is, should be the first 
to confess that a remedy greater than philosoplty ever supplied, was 
wanting to cure so inveterate a disease.’—This is, we think, the only 
passage that savours of polemical divinity : it is sometimes the lan- 
guage of statesrnen, who forget, perhaps, that they are of the same 
species themselves. Soame Jenyns has somewhere told us that 
« force alone fs sufficient to govern so wicked a creature as man.””— 
Bad indeed are they, if there be those who make this their only or 
chief resort, espectally under the light and benefit of revelation; 
for that, as this writer insists, if duly regarded, is adequate both to 





reformation, and to improvement in virtue. Mi. 


Art. 61. The Injustice of classing Unitarians with Deists and Infidels. 
Written with Reference to some Reflections from the Pens of 
Bishops Newton, Hurd, and Horsley, Doctors White, Knox, 
and Fuller, Mrs. Piozzi, and others; and delivered at Tiverton, 
July 5, 1797, before the Society of Unitarian Christians established 
in the West of England, for promoting Christian Knowledge and 
the Practice of Virtue by the Distribution of Books. ‘To which is 
pretixed a Letter to W. Wilberforce, Isq. occasioned by some 
Passages in his late ** Practical View.”” By Joshua Toulmia, D.D. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson. 

The design of this discourse being to vindicate the writer, and 
those who think with him in religious matters, from some aspersions 
on their characters, Dr. Toulmin takes for his text that passage of 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. x. 7. Jf any man trust to himself that ke is Christ?s, 
let him of himself think this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we 
Christ’s, which the Apostle uses in a defence of himself and his fol- 
lowers against their adversaries ; it being one leading design, in each 
of his epistles to the church at Corinth, to support his own character 
and credit, and to vindicate himself from the calumnies of those who 
adhered to other teachers. 
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Those who see no arguments in scripture for worshipping a plu- 
rality of persons in the Deity are accused, it seems, ‘ of being go- 
verned by pride, of exalting their own reason in opposition to the 
scriptures, of degrading the Lord Jesus Christ,’ Following up these 
charges, their adversaries have found no difficulty in proceeding to 
an impeachment of the reality of their faith in divine revelation. Dr. 
Fuller represents them, as ** having a heart secretly dissatisfied with 
the gospel-way of salvation.”” Dr. White accuses them of *¢ making 
little of the most express declarations of scripture, and of perverting 
the plain and obvious meaning of the scriptures by false glosses.’ 
Bp. Newton says, that, ‘ if there were any, these are the men, who 
not privily, as the Apostle speaks, but publicly bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, the atonement 
made by Christ, as well as his divinity.”” Dr. Knox speaks of them 
as zealously lowering our Saviour in the opinion of his followers; 
while Mr. Barnard insinuates that they only “ pretend to believe the 

ospel ;”” and Bp. Horsley classes them with Mohammedans. Bp. 
Hurd and Mrs. Piozzi are not less zealous on the same side of the 
question ; and a popular preacher announced from a city pulpit his 
intention to enter the lists with Socinians, as ‘¢ daring adversaries, 
profane and scornful unbelievers, and impious mortals who divest the 
great author and founder of our faith of his divinity.””. Mr. Wilber- 
force asserts that unitarianism is the halfway house to infidelity ; and 
that “ it seems to be resorted to, not merely by those who are dis- 
gusted by the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, but by those also 
who are seeking a refuge from the strictness of her practical precepts; 
and who more particularly would escape from the obligations which 
she imposes upon her adherents, rather to incur the dreaded charge 
of singularity, than fall in with the declining manners of a dissipated 
age.”? ‘Though we are not here reviewing Mr. Wilberforce’s book, 
yet, as this passage appears before us in a quotation, we cannot help 
observing that it would more become controversial writers to state 
what are the doctrines, whether peculiar or others, of Christ; be- 
cause the doctrines of Christianity have been moulded according to 
the creed of every particular sect of Christians, and the system has been 
_ made to prescribe a number of matters which never entered into bis 
holy will. 

These charges are certainly of a very serious nature; and, if we 
were less accustomed to controversial theology, we might attribute 
to them more weight than they really have: but it is so common for 
these agonistics to scatter firebrands, arrows, and death, as if by 
way of common amusement, that we have only to lament that they 
cannot find a worthier employment for their time in the cultivation 
and practice of the Christian virtues. These, we know assuredly, 
will have their fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life: whereas 
the giving heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions rather than godly edifying which is in faith, we are enjoined 
as carefully to avoid; since the end of the commandment is sere 
out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned ; 
from which some, having swerved, have turned aside unta vain 
jangling. 
sangung Te 
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To the accusations of his adversaries, Dr. Toulmin replies in the 
true spirit of evangelical simplicity. 

‘ All, (says he,) who avowedly embrace unitarian sentiments are 
more or less exposed to some trials: from which the profession of 
the common faith, or even silence about their own view of matters, 
would preserve them. Obloquy rests on their religious creed. Their 
places of worship are avoided; or entered with trembling. I 
speak on fact and experience. For misrepresentations are given of 
their designs ; and their opinions are not resolved into involuntary 
error, but imputed to the worst principles. Of late years they have 
scarcely been allowed the merit of good citizens. Political guilt, as 
well as religious heresy, has been charged upon them. The persons 
of some have suffered insult and outrage. Their very names are odi- 
ous. These circumstances are not pleasing. They are really trying 
to the temper and to fortitude of mind. 

‘ No doubt can be made, that they have an unfavourable influence 
on the minds of some, who inwardly approve their ‘sentiments and 
think with them ; an influence which deters such from openly joining 
them : which disposes such timid Christians even to censure their ex- 
ertions, lest, by seeming to countenance them, they should draw on 
themselves the ill opinion of their neighbours, -and come in for a share 
of the odium which, they perceive, rests upon more open unitarians. 
Such meetings as those, for which we are this day convened, have 
been held under some apprehensions of provoking open violence ; and, 
so unpropitious have the times been to us, that we feel ourselves par- 
ticularly affected with the sense of the liberality, which, in the pre- 
sent or former instances, has afforded us a place wherein to assemble. 

¢ If suffering reproach for conscience, and in the cause of Christ, 
be any mark of belonging to Christ, we will assert, that, are others 
Christ’s, we are, on this ground, more especially so. Under the 
circumstances now stated there is a call for meekness with its gentle 
forbearing spirit; there is a call for zeal, with its sincerity and vi- 
gour, to shew themselves. I have appealed to eminent characters ; 
and eminent characters have, under these circumstances, displayed to 
advantage the power and energy of principle and zeal, in this parti- 
cular religious profession, as well as in our common profession as 
Christians. I appeal to the virtues, which the general state’ of this 
party calls into exercise.’ P. 34. 

This little tract merits the more consideration, as being written with 
the temper, the moderation, and the candour which are so essential 
to the character of a Christian minister, and are so seldom exemplified 


by the controversialist. Tooke. 


Art. 62. The Danger of Lukewarmness in Religion considered, and 
applied to the present State of this Country; delivered at the Octagon 
hapel, Bath, April 29, 1798. By J..Gardiner, D. D. 8vo. 

Is. ivingtons. 

In taking a view of the present state of our country, Dr. Gardiner 
is induced to cherish hope, but it is mixed with a considerable portion 
of fear, arising from the growing immorality and religious indifference 
discernable in all classes of society. He particularly laments that the 


public mind is not more awake to the sacred obligations of an = 
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and that the horrid expedient of perjury should have been adopted 
{as it is to be feared it has been by many) in order to evade éaxation. 
A revival of the true spirit of religion is most devoutly to be wished ; 
and he who labours to exa/t a nation, by turning it to righteousness, 
must be classed among its best friends. 


Art. 63. Sermon préché a la Chapelle Helvitique, le Mercredi, 11 Avril 
1798, jour anniversaire de la Société des Suisses et des Genevois, eta- 
blie d Londres depuis ? An 1703, et publié a la Requisition et au Pro- 
fit de la dite Société. Par Louis Amédée Anspach, Minisire du 
Saint Evangile. 8vo. pp.22. 18s LaGrange, a Londres. 1798. 
The text is Phil. ii. 2. Be of one accord, of one mind ; Soyez bien 

unis ensemble, ayant les mémes sentimens. ‘The preacher exhorts his 
brethren-to cherish a common sentiment-—of interest—of charity—and 
of patriotism. Under this last head, he pathetically addresses the 
Swiss, and reminds them how powerfully ?amour de la patrie has 
been known to operate on their minds: ¢ on sait quelle force il eut tou- 
jours sur le ceur d’un Suisse.?- He presumes that this sacred flame will 
never be extinguished ; that his audience contains those who are dis- 
posed to fly to the assistance of their country, unjustly attacked ; 
and that they will not cease to be united in the same sentiment of pa- 
triotism. He concludes with calling on them to consider the nature 
of the Society, and to contribute to the support of its funds, which 
are destined for the relief and encouragement of his brethren and 
countrymen in this kingdom. 

Though this be a charity sermon, the preacher cannot help recur- 
ring again and again to the unhappy fate of his country. ‘ Noire Pa- 
trie!’ he exclaims, ‘ Existe-t-il encore de Patrie pour nous ?? We cannot 
wonder that, in describing the recent events of his unhappy country, 
a preacher—a young Genevois preacher,—should be pathetic ; and 
that the society of his countrymen, to whom he addressed himself, 
should be so forcibly moved as to solicit the publication of his sermon. 

Speaking of the invasion of Switzerland by the French, he says 
that it presents every where traces of a sanguinary and perfidious 
enemy; who, with the words /iderty, peace, and fraternity in their 
mouth, bring with them nothing but servitude, disorganization, and 
discord, 
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‘To the Montruty Reviewers. 


¢ GENTLEMEN, 
. LLOW me, with acknowledgements of your very liberal criticism, 
+4 and with deference to your judgment and accuracy, to propose a 
slight observation or two relative to my account of Constantinople, &c. 
(See M,R. Feb. last, Art. I.) 

‘ The note in which the temple at Agrigentum is mentioned is indeed: 
rendered perfectly unintelligible, by the error of the press. It may be 
thus corrected: “© The breadth was 283 feet, the length 334, and the 
external height of the roof 100, each column of the perestyle having an 
entire shaft of 26 feet 8 inches, of the earliest Doric order.” 

¢ Concerning the present. state of the Turkish navy, it may be 
remarked that the brigantines and galleys, formerly so numerous, 

are 
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are now disused, and the rates of European ships of war substituted 
for them. . 
* Iremain, with great respect, your obedient Servant, 
* JAMES DALLAWAY. 
* Heralds’ College, London, 
Aug.!, 1798.’ 





Mercator’s note is received. In answer to it, we have only to 
observe that the Dr. and Cr. sides of a merchant’s account-books are 
sooner summed up and balanced, than the merits and demerits of 
literary works. 





G.W., who dates from Pewsey, must act according to his 
** own good pleasure:” but we know that his opinion is not- well 
founded. He mistakes in terming a former correspondent, to whom 
he alludes, anonymous :* the writer of that letter gave to it the autho- 
rity of his signature and his residence, as well as G. W. 





By a third letter from C—s M—s, we are sorry to find him still 
labouring under a misconception. As long as he continues to make 
no distinction between an illustrative assumption and a serious didac- 
tic statement, we despair of being able to satisfy him, without dis- 
eusting our readers in general by minute details, which would ap- 

ear trivial because unnecessary to them. We shall therefore refrain 


tram farther observations on this subject. And 





Our friendly correspondent M. may be partly right in his first 
observation: but we shall not argue, because ‘* who shall decide,” 
on a point of taste ?—~s\s to the Cork-tree, we rather doubt the accue 
racy of the travellers to whom M. refers in this particular : but we can- 
not determine.—Our correspondent also inquires why, in our account 
of M. Tenhove’s Memoirs of the House of Medici, (Rev. July,) the 
name of the celebrated Michael Angelo is there written Michelag- 
nolo :—in thus deviating from the common English custom, we fol- 
lowed M. Tenhove’s respectable translator, Sir Rd. Clayton, in restore 
ing this great artist’s name to the original Italian mode of spelling it. 





The style of the letter subscribed with four stars is unjustified and 
unsupported by its contents. ‘The writer accuses the M. Rev. of 
being much more typographically inaccurate than heretofore, and 
produces one instance, of polical being printed for political! (Rev. 
July, p. 253-) We can only say that we pay the utmost possible 
attention to correctness, and should thankfully accept the correc- 
tion of any errors that may eseape, in the hurry of our limited re- 
visals.—This writer also objects to the word antiqguarians m p. 251; 
instead of antiquaries. Could he not see that the former term was here 
used because 1t is a low word of reproach or derision, and therefore 
applicable in this instance? We always write antiquary on other oc- 
casions, and are scrupulous in our attention to avoid the impropriety 
censured by this Aristarchus, which is so common among writers. 





Letters from the translator of Euler, and from Mr. Hornsey, &c-. 
are necessarily deferred. 


Rof 

















A PPEN DIX 


TO THE 


TWENTY-SIXTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW 
ENLARGED. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


\ Art. I. C. M. Wieranp’s Simmliche Werke, i. e. The Collective 
Works of C. M. Wis.anp. Vols. XXIV—XXX. inclusively. 


W E are somewhat in arrear with our readers for the con- 

cluding portion of this extensive collection, which was 

Jast noticed in the Appendix to vol, xxiii. of our New Series, 
p- §75: but we shall now resume our analysis. 

Lhe twenty-fourth volume of these works comprises Lite- 
rary, Philosophical, and Historical Disquisitions, alike remarkable 
for elegance and erudition. ‘The first is a letter to a young 
poet, advising him either to make poetry his primary pursuit, 
or to abandon it altogether.-—The second discusses the question 
‘© What is truth?” WusLAND considers it as a mutable, rela- 
tive, individual impression, little connected with the state of 
the external world :—a conclusion which is very favourable to 
Pyrrhonism.—In the third disquisition, philosophy is contem- 
plated as a remedy for diseases of the mind.—The fourth 
notices various symptoms of reviving credulity and superstition, 
lately exhibited in Berlin, in common with other European 
capitals.——The fifth is an antiquarian investigation of early 
pastimes and games: it may furnish some additional anecdotes 
to the author of ** Chess; and it may, in turn, derive some 
correction from a paper published by Sir William Jones in the 
Asiatic Researches. —The exquisite dissertation which follows, 
on the Ideals of the Greek artists, tends somewhat to disperse 
that consecrated glory, which, in the consideration of a clas- 
sical mind, is too apt to hover over the productions of an- 
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tiquity ; it may change the m#mbus into a halo, less delusive, 
and less unfavourable to an equitable appreciation of their 
merit. The over-rating of antient art has perhaps been a great 
obstacle to modern improvement.— ‘The account of the Pytha- 
gorean women terminates with an interesting tribute of gratle 
tude for the personal domestic happiness enjoyed by the author. 
The Apologies of Aspasia, of Julia, and of the younger 
Faustina, form an important piece of historic criticism : parti- 
cularly the second, which is especially directed against a mis- 
representation contained in Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus. 

The xxvth volume includes Dialogues of the Gods, and Dialogues 
of the Dead; which are separated trom each other without any 
very obvious line of demarcation. ‘The second colloquy, for in- 
stance, between Livia and Faustina, might as well have passed in 
Elysium as on Olympus. The dialogues were all written durin 
the three years which the author employed in his excellent 
translation of Lucian, and are deeply tinctured with the pecu- 
liar hues of that original. They exhibit nearly an equal geni- 
ality of humour, with fewer tautologies of style; the same 
slight of sneer, with higher urbanity of satire ; the same divert- 
ing wit and radiance of fancy, with a more dramatic indivi- 
duality of character; a wider range of personification and 
command of allusion, and an aim more definite and important; 
the same Epicurean hostility to imposture, and indulgence for 
pleasure, with a more profound penetration into human spirit, 
and a loftier care for human excellence. Among the more for- 
tunate of these dialogues, may be numbered those which relate 
to the French revolution ; (four or five of which were pub-. 
lished apart, and noticed in our 20th volume ;) the defence of 
image-worship against the Iconoclasts, in a conversation be« 
tween Lycinus and Athenagoras ; the comparison of Paganism 
with Christianity, in a debate between the principal Roman 
divinities; and the following interlocution of Jupiter and 
Numa with a Stranger : who is still so, says WIELAND, to most 
persons in our own times, and who here ‘appears to resolve 
some important problems relating to his real character and aim. 


‘ Fupiter, Numa. 

‘Juprrer. How comes it, Numa, that for some time past we 
have rot seen thee at the table of the Gods? 

‘Numa. The news which Mercury lately brought us from 
Rome— 

¢ J. Of my being formally dethroned by a decree of the Senate ? 

¢ N. Allowed me no peace of mind till I had seen with my own 
eyes how things stood, 

¢ J. Well, and what dost thou think of them ? 


‘N. Isay 
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sham 


¢‘N. I say it with a heavy heart, Jupiter, though probably I 
acquaint thee with nothing new: thine authority among men seems 
irretrievably lost. 

‘ J. Didst thou not hear what Apollo lately foretold at table? 
«‘ That a time should come when our images would be replaced over 
new altars, and again venerated with shudders of delight; when pon- 
tiffs would be proud to consecrate new temples to them under other 
names; when all Europe would become a second Athens filled with 
Lyceums and Academies; when Minerva and the Muses would be in- 
voked even amid the Caledonian and Scandinavian wildernesses, and 
the voice of philosophy be heard there not less than of old in the 
schools of Greece and Alexandria.” 

‘N. A very remote sort of consolation, and at best a play on 
words! It is as though a Chaldean soothsayer had comforted Alex- 
ander the Great, when dying of a fever at Babylon in the midst of 
his honaurs and enjoyments, with the assurance that, two thousand 
years afterward, an emperor of Germany would wear his image on 
aring. Such a thought may be amusing enough while one is well, 
but is a poor compensation for the loss of the first throne in the 
universe. 

‘ J. I should have thought, friend Numa, that thy sojournment 
in Olympus had been sufficient to have rectified thine opinions of 
such thing's. 

‘N. I know very well that a decree of the Roman senate can- 
not rob thee of the influence which thou hast in the lower world, 
but— 

© J. smiling. Out with all thou thinkest ; mine ear has for some 
time past been very tolerant. 


‘N. This influence cannot appear to thee very important, or I 


do not comprehend how thou canst suffer thyself to be deprived of 
the divine authority, and exalted privileges, enjoyed by thee for so 
many centuries in the whole Roman world, without lifting up a finger 
In opposition. : 

‘ J. If my Flamen were not to comprehend this, well and good: 
but thou, Numa— 

‘ N. To speak sincerely, Jupiter, although I may in some mea- 
sure be considered as the founder of the old Roman religion, it was 
never my intention to give more hold to the superstition of the people 
than was essential to their civilization. I changed, indeed, nothing 
fundamental in the service of those Gods, whom old and rooted opt« 
nions had long put in possession of public veneration :—but I was 
uniformly attentive to leave the way open for a purer knowledge of 
the Supreme Being; and I took precautions against the coarser kinds 
of idolatry, by forbidding to expose, for veneration in the temples, 
images of the Divinity, either in an animal or human form. I at 
that time considered the different persons and names which tradition 
had deified, either as symbols of the invisible and inscrutible powers 
of nature, or as men whom the gratitude of posterity had exalted to 
the rank of guardian geniuses for great services to social and civil life. 

‘ J. In this last opinion, at least, it is clear thou wast not much 
deceived ; however I may differ from thee with respect to images. 


Liz ‘N. Had 
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‘N. Had there been in Latium in my time such artists as Phi- 
dias, perhaps they might have reformed my own notion. 

‘ J. Since thou hast never taken us for any thing but what 
we are, Numa, whence thy surprise that we should suffer the inha- 
bitants of earth to think nothing at all of us? 

‘N. The habit of living among you, and of seeing you so con- 
stantly in possession of the adoration of mankind, may be the cause. 
Both have placed you with respect to me in so mysterious a twilight, 
and have insensibly given me so high an opinion of your nature and 
sublimity—In short, I own it would cost me infinite pains to ac- 
custom myself to any other point of view. 

_€ J. I am almost inclined, for once, to break through this twi- 
light, and to withdraw the veil from the secrets of my family—about 
~ which so many worthy people on earth have idly erack’d their wits, 
¢éN. I am certain ¢hou wilt lose nothing by it. 
_€ J. One always gains by truth, friend Numa. Thou knowest 
that none of us Olympians, long as we have existed, and far as our 
views extend, can poimt out the period at which this immeasurable 
Wuote began. On the other hand, it may with equal probability 
be maintaimed that, of its visible parts, not one has always been as it 
is. "Lhus the earth, which we once inhabited, has sustained man 
great revolutions, of which some traces remain in the traditions of the 
more ancient nations, (such as the Goths, Hindoos, and Egyptians, ) 
that the earth was once the dwelling-place of Gods. In fact, the 
inhabitants of the earth at that pristine period, if they may be called 
Men, were a sort of men bearing much the same relation to the pre- 
sent as the Jupiter Olympius of Phidias bears to the Priapuses of fig- 
tree wood, set up as scarecrows in the orchards: so much did they 
excel the men of after-times in size and beauty of figure, in bodily 
strength and vigour of mind! With them, and through them, the 
earth was in a state of perfection, worthy of its then inhabitants ; 
but, after some millenniums, great changes took place. A part of 
the descendants of the first inhabitants degenerated in various climates 
to which their increase had driven them. Unusual events, earth- 
quakes, inundations, and volcanoes, altered the face of the planet ; 
while some lands were swallowed by the ocean, others were laid bare; 
and the majority of these primeval races perished amid the convul- 
sion of things. Chance might here and there bring together a Deu- 
calion and a Pyrrha: but their successors soon relapsed from want 
and misery into brutish wildness, Meanwhile, the earth gradually 
recovering from the chaotic state which was a natural consequence of 
those terrible convulsions, constantly became fitter to afford refuge 
and nourishment to its new inhabitants. The frefh families, which 
re-peopled it, nourished themselves sparingly, by hunting and fishing, 
and when these failed, with acorns and other wild fruits. They 
dwelt mostly in caves and forests, and knew not even the use of fire. 
Fortunately, a tribe of the earlier and more perfect race of men had 
preserved itself amid the heights of Imaus, in full enjoyment of all 
the advantages of the arts and sciences that their forefathers had in- 
vented. By similar catastrophes, compelled to abandon its hereditary 
dwelling-place, this colony spred toward south and west, and where- 
ever 
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ever it arrived its appearance was like that of beneficent deities :— 
for they brought, besides a formed and cultivated language, those 
mild manners and arts, of which no longer any traces remained amon 
the savage men of the wilderness; and the want of which degraded 
them to this inhuman brutality. Thou mayst conceive, friend Numa, 
that they were received by these poor creatures ike Gods, and that by 
the good they imparted in the arts of pasturage and husbandry, they, 
by becoming the creators of a new earth ; by the social life which 
they instituted ; by the towns which they Gundeda and to which they 
gave laws; by the lovely arts of the Muses, which they employed to dif- 
fuse softer manners and pleasures more refined ; thou mayst conceive, 
[ say, that by all these bencfits, they deserved of mankind to be ho- 
noured after their death (the natural consequence of which was an 
ascent ito this purer region) by athankful posterity, as guardian 
geniuses. Nor wilt thou think it surprising; that those, whe £ fore 
merly were so useful to the human race, should, after their transit 
ito .a higher state of being, still take a concern in the men who re- 
ceived from them what made them men; and in general should be 
anxious for the preservation of that, of which they were in some mea- 
sure the creators. 

‘N. Now, Jupiter, I clearly conceive what hitherto I have but 
dimly comprebended. " 

¢ Jj. L hope, too, thou canst conceive why I said; I could very 
well be contented, that men should advance so far in information as 
to take us for no more than we reaily are. Superstition and priest- 
craft, powerfully supported by poets, artists, and mythologists, had 
gradually transformed the service paid to us (in which we took a 
pleasure emails from its beneficial influence on mankind) into a stupid 
idolatry, which neither could nor should continue ; which was’ ne- 
cessarily undermined by the progress of knowledge ; and, like all 
other human things, was to crumble in pieces. How cor ald I desire - 
that any thing should not happen, which was to happen by the eter- 
nal laws of necessity 3 : 

‘ N. These fanatical innovators, however, are not satisfied with 
purifying an antient worship founded on such great benefits ; they 
disturb and annihilate it. ‘They rob you even of what is your strict 
due; and, very far from merely lowering to the plain truth the opi- 
nions af the people concerning the gods of their forefathers, they 
push their absurdity and impious audacity so far as even to call you 
evil demons and hellish spirits, and treat you as such. 

‘J. Be not so warm, friend Numa. While my altars still 
smoaked, had I not to listen to every absurd and indecent tale, with 
which the pocts, at my expence, amused their applauding hearers ? 
Little can it concern me what 1s said or thought of me below, now 
that the worship of Jupiter has ceased to be useful to- mankind. 
Should { compel them with thunderbolts to be more respectful ? 
What can it signify to me whether they assign me a dwelling in 
Olympus or in Tartarus? Am I not here secured against all effect from 
their opinions? Will Ganymede pour me out one shell the less of nectar? 

‘ N. But tothem, Jupiter, it signifies, whether, by abolishing 
all intercourse between you, they will not deprive themselves of the 
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advantages which the world has hitherto derived from your govern. 
ment. 

‘ J. I thank thee for thy good opinion, Pompilius. There are 
long heads below, who have not quite so high a notion of my influ- 
ence over human affairs; and, every thing considered, they may not 
be wholly wrong. One cannot do more for people than they are 
capable of receiving. I was never fond of working miracles; and 
thus every thing, for the most part, goes on in its own way,—madly 
enough, sometimes, as thou seest, but in the main tolerably ;—and 
thus, I believe, things will continue to go on. Whatever I can con- 
tribute to the general good, without foregoing my repose, I shall 
always perform with pleasure: but to turn enthusiast, and offer my- 
self a sacrifice for the sake of fools and ingrates, is not Jupiter’s way, 
I assure thee, friend Numa ! 


© The Stranger appears. 


‘ N. Who is this approaching us? Dost thou know him, Ju- 

iter ? 

¢ J. Not that I recollect. There is a something in his appearance 
which announces no common man. 

‘ Srrancer. Is it allowed to take a part in your discourse? I 
own that it has attracted me from a considerable distance. 

‘ J. (apart.) A new species of magnetism—! (To the Stranger.) 
Thou knowest, then, the subject of our conversation? 

‘ SrranGER. I possess the gift of being where I please ; and 
when two of you are seeking truth, I seldom fail visibly or invisibly 
to be the third. 

‘N. (low, io _—- ) A singular personage ! 

© J. (without heeding Numa.) ‘Then thou art avery good com- 
panion. I shali be glad to be acquainted with thee. 

‘ N. (to the Stranger.) May one ask thy name, and whence thou 
comest ? 

‘ S. Neither signifies aught to the matter of which ye were cone 
versing. 

‘ J. We spoke merely of facts; and these appear, as thou know- 
est, to every spectator, according to his situation, and to the con- 
struction of his optics. 


‘ S. Yet every thing can be viewed aright only from one point 
of light. 


‘ N. And that is— 

‘ S. The centre of the whole. 

© j. (to Numa.) Behind that lurks very much—or nothing at all. 
(To the Stranger.) Thou knowest, then, the whole? 

‘&. Yes. 

‘ N. What callest thou its centre? 

‘ §. Perfection; from which all is equidistant, and to which all 
is approaching. 

‘ N. How does every thing appear to thee from this point of view? 

« §. Not partially, not what it is in single places and periods, not 
as it relates to these or those things, not as it loses or gains by being 

plunged into the atmosphere of human opinions or passions, not as 1t 1s 
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poisoned by folly or by corruption: but as it relates to the whole in 
its outset, progress, and event, in its internal tendency, in all its 
forms, motions, effects, and consequences—that is, in as much as it 
contributes to the eternal progress towards perfection. 

‘ J. This is sound enough. 

‘ N. From this peint of view, what thinkest thou of the topic 
which we were discussing at thine arrival—of the great catastrophe 
which, in these days, has overthrown, without retrospect or exemption, 
whatever has been for ages most sacred and most respectable to the 
human race? 

‘ S. It tock place necessarily, for it had long been preparing ; 
and, as thou knowest, a mere puff of wind is at last sufficient to 
throw down an old ill-joined and decayed building, founded on sand. 

‘N. Yet was it so magnificent an edifice, so venerable for its an- 
tiquity, so simple in its variety, so beneficial by the shelter which 
humanity, law, and the security of states, had long found beneath 
its lofty arches—that it had surely been wiser to improve than to 
overthrow it. Our philosophers of Alexandria had imagined such 
fine plans, not only to restore its former authority, but to give it 
additional lustre, and especially a symmetry, a beauty, and a conve- 
nience before unknown. It was a pantheon of such vast extent, and of 
such dexterous architecture, that all the religions in the world—even 
this new one, could it but be tolerant,—might have found place 
within it. 

‘ §. It isa pity that, with all these apparent erivantages, it was 
constructed only on a quicksand. As for tolerance, how canst 
thou fancy that, in a thing of such importance, truth and illusion 
should be compatible ? 

‘ N. That may very well be, if men will but bear with one ano- 
ther: men who are never more deceived than when they think them- 
selves exclusively possessed of truth. 

‘¢ S. If to be deceived be not their destination—which thou wilt 
not maintain—it neither can nor will be their lot for ever to wander 
in illusion and deception like sheep without a shepherd. Between 
darkness and light, twilight is no doubt better than gloom, but only 
as the passage into the pure and perfect day, The dawn is now 
risen; and wouldst thou grieve that night and twilight are passed 
away? | 

¢ J. Thou art fond of allegory, young man, I perceive. For my 
part, I like to speak out. Probably, thou meanest that mankind 
will be happier with this new order of things. I wish so too, though 
I can discover but faint appearances of it. 

‘ §. Undoubtedly, things will go better, infinitely better with 
unfortunate mortals. Truth will put them in possession of freedom, 
which is the most indispensable condition of happiness; for truth 
alone maketh free. 

‘ J. I have heard this to satiety, five hundred years ago.—Posi 
tions of this kind are as incontrovertible and contribute just as much» 
to the salvation of the world, as the great truth that once one is 
one. As soon as thou shalt bring me intelligence that the pat folk 
below, since a large portion of them have believed differently from their 
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forefathers, are become better men than their predecessors, then will 
I acknowlege thee as the messenger of good tidings. 

‘ §. The corruption of mankind was too great for the most ex- 
traordinary provisions at once to remedy the evil: but most certainly 
they will be better off, when the truth shall have made them free. 

‘ J. I think so too: but in saying all this, little more seems to 
me to be said, than that, as soon as men shall be good and wise, they 
will cease to be foolish and corrupt—or that, when the golden age 
shall arrive, in which every one has his fill, nobody will die of hunger. 

‘ S. I see the period advancing at w hich each, who shall not ob- 
stinately shut his heart against truth, wil] throagh its means arrive at 
a perfection, of which your philosophers had no idea. 

‘ J. Hast thou been initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis ? 

‘ S. I know them as well as if I had. 

J. Then thou knowest the final object of these mysteries? 

S.- To live happy, and to die with the hope of a better life. 

J. Thou seemest to mea sincere friend of human kind. Knowest 
thou aught more beneficial to mortals than this? 

S. Yes. 

J. Let us hear.— 

S. REavvy fo give them what the mystagogues of Eleusis PROMISED. 
J. I fear that is more than thou or I can perform. 

S. Thou hast not tried, Jupiter. 

J. Thou wilt readily presume that I have not arrived at the 
honours, which have been paid to me for some ceuturies by so many 
great and pane nations, without having deserved something at 
their hands ? 

‘ $. That may be. He who will do no more for the good of 
men, than he can do without foregoing his repose, will exert no ver 
saving powers. I acknowlege that mine has been’ a more formi- 
dable toil. 

‘ J. Thou pleasest me, young man. At thine age, this amiable 
enthusiasm, which sacrifices itself for others, is a real merit. Who 
could offer himself up for mankind without loving them? Who could 
Jove them without thinking better of them than they deserve ? 

¢ §. I think neither too ill nor too well of them. Their misery 
wounds me. I see that it can be helped ; and helped it shali be. 
© J. Thou art full of courage and good-will, but thou art yet 

young. The folly of terrestrials has not matured thee. At my 
yest, thou wilt sing in another strain. 
‘§S. Thou speak ’st as I expected from thee. 

¢ J. It vexes, thee, methinks, to hear me speak so. ‘Thou hast 
imagiried some great plan for the good of the human race; thou 
burnest with the desire of executing it ; 1n it thou livest znd movest, 
Thy far-seeing glance shews thee all thy advantages. ‘I‘hy courage 
swallows all difficulties. Thou hast staked thine existence on it—— 
how shouldst thou not expect to bring it to bear?—but thou 
hast to do with men. ‘Take it not amiss that I speak to thee as I 
think ; it is the privilere of age and experience. ‘Thou resemblest, 
snedhantee, a tragic poet, who attempts to have an excellent piece per- 
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friend, thou art not the first, who has attempted to exercise some- 
thing great with men: but; I tell thee, so long as they are what they 
ares nothing comes of such experiments. 

‘ §. Therefore we must make new men of them. 

¢ J. New men—that is easily said—if thou canst do that :—but 
I think that I understand thee. ‘Thou wouldst form them anew, 
give them another and a better figure ; the model is in being, thou 
hast only to shape after thyself. Alas! this is not all, The clay for 
thy new creation nature has given; and that must be taken as it is, 
Think of me awhile hence. ‘Thou wilt have taken all possible pains 
with thy potter’s work, and when it comes out of the oven, thou 
ier behold to thy confusion— 

‘ S. The clay is of itself not so bad as thou believest 5 it may be 
purified and tempered as much.as I need, to form out of it new and 
better men. 

‘ J. That will delight me. Hast thou tried the experiment ? 

¢ S. Undoubtedly. 

‘J. I mean on the large scale:—for that among a thousand 
pieces one should succeed proves little. 

‘ S. (after some hesitation.) Ili the experiment on a large scale 
has not yet answered to my full intentions, I kaow at least why it 
could not be otherwise. It will in time do better. 

‘ J. In time?—From time one always hopes the best.. Without 
this hope, who would undertake any thing great? We shall see how 
time will answer thine expectations. For the next thousand years, I 
would promise thee no great success. 

« §. Thou hast, I see, but a narrow measure, old King of Crete. 
A thousand years are but as one day compared with the pertod, which 
the completion of the great work requires, of forming the whole 
human race into a single family of good and happy sings. 

‘ J. Thou art in ‘the right. How many thousands of years the 
hermetic philosophers toiled after their stone, without bringing it 
to bear; and what is the work of these sages compared with 
thine ? 

‘ §. Thy pleasantry is ill-timed. The work which I have under- 
taken is fully as possible, as that the seed of a cedar should grow up 
to a large tree: it is true that the cedar does not attain its perfection 
so speedily as the poplar. 

‘ J. Nor would any one grudge thee time to agcomplish thy great 
work, if that were all: :-—but the certain and monstrous evils, for 
centuries together, with which men are to purchase the hope of an 
uncertain rood, give to the enterprize another shape. What are we 
to think of a plan which should be beneticial to the human race, and 
in its execution succeeds so ill, that a considerable portion of them, 
and for a period of which the end is not to be foreseen, have been 
made unha; ppler , and, which is more lam entable, still worse in head 
and in heart than before? I appeal to what 1s apparent ;—and yet all 
that we have seen, since ihe fall of the brave enthusiast Julian, is bat 
a prelude to the immeasurable mischief which the new hierarchy must 
bring on these poor wights, who are drawn into the unexpected 
phare by every new tune that is whistled to them. 
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‘ S. All these evils of which thou complainest in the name of 
mankind,—thou on whose heart their sufferings never sat heavy,— 
are neither essential conditions, nor even effects of the great plan of 
which we are talking. They are the impediments, which withstand 
it from without, and with which the light will have to struggle but 
too long till it shall have entirely overcome the darkness. Is the 
fault in the wine if it be spoiled in mouldy casks? As it is in the 
nature of things that mankind should, by imperceptible degrees, ad- 
vance in wisdom and in goodness, as their amelioration is resisted b 
so many foes both from within and from without, as the difficulties 
multiply with every victory, and even the most well-directed means, 
merely because they must pass through human heads and borrow 
the instrumentality of human hands, again become new impediments, 
—how can it appear surprizing that I am not able to procure for 
my brethren the happiness which I intend them at a cheaper rate? 
How gladly would I have abolished all their misery at once! But 
even J can do nothing against the eternal laws of necessity ; it is 
enough that the time will at length come. 

‘ J. (a little out of humour.) Well, then, let it come; and the 
poor wretches, for whom thou hast such good intentions, in the 
mean time must manage for the best. As I said, my foresight does 
not reach far enough to judge of a plan so comprehensive and so 
involved. It is fortunate that we are immortal, and may live to see 
its evolution, however many Platonic years we must wait for it. 

¢ S. My plan, vast as it seems, is the simplest in the world. The 
way, by which I am certain of effecting general felicity, is the 
same by which I lead each individual to happiness; and a pledge 
to me of its certainty is that there can be no other. I now end as 
{ began: it is impossible not to be deceived, so long as we consider 
things piecemeal, and as they appear by themselves and insulated. 
They are nothing in reality but what they are in relation to the 
whole ; end perfection, the center which unites all in one, towards 
which all tends, and in which all shall finally repose, is the only 

oint of view whence every thing can be seen aright. Herewith, 
Farewell! (He vanishes.) 

N. to J. What sayst thou to this apparition, Jupiter? 

J. Ask me fifteen hundred years hence.’ 

The dialogue between Proserpine, Luna, and Diana, (in 
which they endeavour to explain the mythological doctrine 
that describes each of the three as Hecate,) although super. 
latively ingenious, must in every country, of which the esta- 
blished religion is trinitarian, pass for very profane. The cons 
versations of the deceased in the Elysian fields are, for the most 
part, of inferior interest. 

The xxvith volume contains Alcestes, and Rosamond, two 
tragic operas; the Choice of Hercules, a lyric drama; the 
Judgment of Midas, a comic opera; and some dissertations 
relating to these dramatic poems; which were set to music by 
Schweitzer, in 1773 and 1774, and exhibited successfully, but 
which excite in the closet no very powerful emotion. ‘The 
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anecdote intitled ** Richard Lionheart and Blondel” is given 
with classical propriety ; and it is appended to this volume, 
probably because the author had it once in contemplation te 
make some such use of it as has been since made by M. de Se- 
daine. 

The xxvuth and xxvuiith volumes contain the secret history 
of Peregrinus Proteus, of which we noticed a translation in 
vol. xxil. p. 349, with the promise of entering more at large 
into its merits. ‘The basis of the story is to be found in Lu- 
cian 3 who, in narrating the death of this cynic philosophcr, 
puts into the mouth of a spectator a very unfavourable state- 
ment of his life and conduct. In this account by Lucian, the 
penetration of WIELAND discovers ethic inconsistency, incom- 
patible attributes of character, and moral impossibility. He un- 
dertakes, therefore, a fresh statement of the incidents, so as to : 
account punctiliously for every report concerning Peregrinus 
which is preserved by Lucian, yet so as to assign to him a cha- 
racter perfectly consistent and radically amiable, although he 
is the frequent dupe of enthusiastic hallucinations. ‘The novel 
is thrown into the form of a dialogue in Elysium between Lu- 
cian and Peregrinus: the latter of whom particularizes enough 
of his early life to shew that, in his education, in his circum- 
stances, and in his propensities, was already sown the seed of 
an inflammable and ardent imagination. In his immature 
youth, he had detected within himself a something demonic ; ! 
and his idea of the supreme good was modified by this per- 
suasion throughout life, and consequently the tenour of his 
pursuits. A love-adventure with Kallippe obliges him to re- 
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move from Parium to Athens; and calumny drives him to | 
Smyrna. The more his peculiar ideas of ultimate felicity (en- 
dxmonia) unfold, the stronger becomes his desire of attaining, 
by the cultivation of the higher sort of magic, a communion i 
with more exalted natures. One Menippus, with whom he : 
converses on these topics, directs him to a daughter of Apol- A 


lonius of ‘Tyana, resident at Halicarnassus. She intrusts to 
him manuscripts of her father, and she prescribes to him ini- 34 
tiatory rites, for the purpose of conciliating the Venus Urania. ! 
He is indulged with a theophany. By degrees, he discovers 
that he has been the dupe of Mamilia Quintilla, a rich Roman 
widow, who wished to make him instrumental to her pleasures; 
and of Dioclea, a pantomime-dancer, who had personated the 
daughter of Apollonius. ‘The scenery of this third section is 
so loosely luscious that it thoroughly cloys *; and in effect it 
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* It drew on the author an epigram in the Xenien, which appears to 
have been felt by the mode in which it was avenged: see the Zeuéscher 
Merkur for Jan. and Feb. 1797. 
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tires the hero himself, who returns to Smyrna in a disappointed 
and melancholy mood: a natural consequence of the disap- 
pearance of that vivid scenery which od lately engrossed hig 
attention. He is aroused from this intellectual listlessness, by 
falling in, (accidentally, as he supposes,) with an inexplicable 
but interesting stranger, who introduces him to an assembly 
of Christians at Pergamus; and from that moment a new mys- 
tic life, a reyeneration of mind, begins within him. The 
stranger continues to act powerfully on him, to excite his cus 
riosity and oh eet ons, and, by dexterous but circuitous Steps, 
to prepare and discipline the intended convert. ‘ mysterious 
appointment to meet again precedes their sudden separation. 
A new-guide attaches himself to Peregrinus, and lutroduces 
him to a family of Christians residing in a solitary part of the 
country; whose amiablenets, harmony, and simplicity of 
‘manners, were calculated to make so decp an impression on his 
mind, as to inspire the settled wish of devoting his whole life to 
the society of persons so beautifully and holily virtuous, Peri- 
grinus is at length initiqted into the mysterics of this pure and 
attractive sect; and he again mects the impressive stranger 
who becomes known to hiin by the name of Kerinthus, and 
from whom he receives, as the reward of his g rowing zeal, a se- 
cond grade of initiation.” ‘The property which, about this time, 
he inherits from his ‘father is chiefly made over to the common 
stock of the religious society, into which he is now grafted ; 
and he gradually obtains an apparently more intimate knowlege 
of its interior constitution and the spirit of its directors: who 
destine him, however, rather for their instrument than their 
confidant. He undertakes the oiftce of a miszionary : but, in 
consequence of the well-known edict of ‘Trajan, he incurs im- 
prisonment. ‘The attentions of the faithful console the irksome- 
ness of his confinement. A deaconess is sent to him with the 
offerings of affectionate charity ; and she is no other than Dio- 
clea, the priestess of Halicarnassus, and the sister of Kerinthus. 
Her explanations convince him that he has been hitherto the 
dupe of artifice, and the blind conductor of purposes of po- 
litic ambition. Through the management of Dioclea, he ob- 
tains his liberty: but he is become disgusted with the interior 
of a sect externally so pure, so lovely, and so insinuating. He 
now falls into a kind of misanthropy, which leads the way te 
his annexation to the order of Cynics; whose severity, whose 
‘privations, and whose erect independence, form his next idea 
of human perfection. He is drawn to Rome, and sets up for 
a distinguished scourge of corruption, and an avowed ae 
hater. ‘The Empress Faustina (in whose character, incau- 


tious levity was a marked feature) becomes curious about the 
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puritanic snarler; and, having laid a wager on the subject 
with a Roman lady, she contrives, without committing her 
own dignity, to gain a victory over the misogyny of Peregrinus 
by attacking him on his weak side. He now becomes the 
town-talk, and the jest of the court and the metropolis. This 
increases his ill-humour with the world, from which: he at- 
tempts to retire, and which he now fancies he can best serve 
by the spectacle of a voluntary death, which should demon- 
strate his confidence in the essentially demonic nature of man, 
and its necessary continuance through future existence. ‘This 
leads to the catastrophe, which he announces to all Greece, 
and realizes at Olympia. 

Many traits in the character of this honest enthusiast seem 
derived from the study of that of Rousseau. It is a new and 
masterly delineation, imbued with the profoundest knowlege of 
human nature; and it is so perfectly consonant with moral 

robability, that one can hardly imagine the tale of Lucian to 
have had any other substratum. So complete is the adaptation 
of every circumstance in the new story to the outline of the 
old one, that it seems the only possible solution of this moral 
enigma, the only manner in which events so misrepresented 
could truly have passed : it presses on conviction with that de- 
gree of illusion which is confounded with reality. The erudite 
intimacy of WiFLAND with the manners and opinions of the 
age, and the sects, which he undertakes to characterize, is no 
where more conspicuous than in this novel; and the equity 
with which he depicts the pure morals of the family near Pi- 
tane, as naturally resulting from the religton of the Christians, 
is a tribute to impartiality not common among philosophers 
who are so perpetually busied in satirizing the priests. With 
all its insight into human nature, the whole work tends per- 
haps to chill the pursuer of the ardent virtues, and to insinuate 
a loose sensuality: we should rather wish it to be seriously 
studied by those who chance to read it, than to see it very 
generally read. 

The xxixth volume opens with an admirable dissertation 
on the free use of reason in matters of faith. It has been en- 
tirely translated in the Varieties of Literature *;” and it well 
deserves a more than cursory perusal. : 

Essays on the French Revolution succeed, which are distin- 
guished for calm and penetrating observation, for a poising 
equity of estimate, and for a discriminating urbanity of praise 
and censure. é , 
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* See a brief account of this work, Rev. New Series, vol. xix, 
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Volume xxx. contains an account of the earlier essays of 
the Aeronauts; which are acquiring a fresh interest, now that 
balloons are become a regular military resource for reconnoi- 
tring. Next fellows The Secret of the Order of Cosmopolites, 
which we respectfully recommend to the consideration of our 
heresy-ferrets. The Account of Nicolas Flamel has appeared in 
the “ Varieties of Literature.” The Philosophers Stone, and 
the Salamandrine, (called by the translator (see Rev. vol. xxv. 
Pp. 213-214) Silvester and Rosina, and the Druid,) are appa- 
rently the only fairy tales acknowleged by WieLanp : the latter 
accomplishes a prediction of Horace Walpole, that it would 
be possible to construct a good story in which every thing 
should appear supernatural, and yet be naturally explained at 
last.— The Dialogue with a Parish Priest is tedious and feeble: 
it attempts an apology for the author’s frequent obscenities. 
The priest, among other things, asks, ‘* Would you wish to 
find, in the hands of your daughter, your Idris, or your Comic 
Tales?” WuiELanp answers, ‘I should not put them into 
her hands: but I have so educated her, that, if she reads 
them, she will read them without contamination.” 

This dialogue terminates the present collection: six more 
volumes, we hear, are in contemplation, which are to comprise 
the inferior and juvenile writings of WIELAND, and an auto- 
biography. 

In looking back on this vast mass * of diversified composi- 
tion, the attention will chiefly centre on the epic efforts in 
prose and verse. Wu4ELAND’s Novels are of a form nearly pe- 
culiar. Wholly negligent, apparently, of living manners and 
opinions, he has laid the scene of all his fables in remote ages 
and countries, and is scrupulously attentive to the costume not’ 
only of the objects but of the very ideas introduced: yet he 
artfully indicates a perpetual analogy between the ways of act - 
ing and thinking in different times and places; he steadily 
keeps in view the general laws of human hallucination ; and he 
is ever solicitous to inculcate the truism, that under other masks 
and names men are still repeating the same comedy. An en- 
thusiast, tamed into a worldling by the delusions of a mistress 
and the lessons of a philosopher, 1s the favourite subject of his 
intellectual sculpture. For pathetic, and even for highly comic 
passages, we may long seek in vain: but for beautiful descrip- 
tion, and delicately interesting situations, we are never at a 
loss: he does not aim at exciting passion, but at analysing 
character: he seldom attains to dramatic vivacity: he pro- 





* See Review, vol. xviii. p. 522.3 xix. 481.3 XX. 490.3 XXil. 
506.; and xxii. 575. 
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duces a calm and placid, not a boisterous and turbulent de- 
light,—the intoxication of the sharoot, not of the wine-flask. 
It is observable that he seldom describes the scenery of mere 
nature. From the profusion of beautiful objects of art, among 
which his personages are exhibited to view, his fancy may be 
thought to have laid in its stock of decoration under the gilded 
eilings of the opera-house, not beneath the blue cope of 
heaven ; and he seems more to have dwelt in the palace than on 
the mountain-side. He every where flatters the luxurious, and 
encourages a delicate sensuality: a Stoic would call him “ the 
sycophant of refinement ;” an Epicurean would style him 
“‘ the philosopher of the Graces.” His writings are therefore 
adapted to attach the inhabitants of cities, and to find favour 
with the opulent, the travelled, and the polished: their whole 
impression is not made at first; they gain by repeated perusal. 
Of WieLanp’s Poems, the most successful are his metri- 
cal romances. Wiser than Ariosto, he has not attempted 
to combine into a disjointed whole the several tales of 
knighthood which he has thrown into rhime. Sometimes, 
(as in Gyron le Courtois,) it is a single adventure which he 
versifies; sometimes, (as in Oberoz,) it is a whole story-book 
to which he gives the form of an epopoeca. Pagan legends also, 
and fairy tales, have often furnished him with a basis of nar- 
rative ; for he bestrides with equal skill the Hippogryffon of 
chivalry, the Pegasus of Olympus, and the Simoorg of Ginnis- 
tan. His omnipresent fancy can evoke at will the divinities of 
every mythology, and enrobe them all with dazzling magni- 
ficence and classical propriety. Yet his heroes and heroines 
want, perhaps, a certain heroism of character: they are Sacri- 
pants, Zerbinos, and Rinaldos, Angelicas, and Armidas; they 
are neither Agamemnon, nor Achilles, nor Diomed, nor Cly- 
temnestra, nor Andromache: but, if they win less on the ad- 
miration, they gain perhaps more on the affection. “Che youngest 
of the Graces, not the highest of the Muses, besought for him, 
of Anzollo, the GIFT OF SONG. Tay: 


Art. II. Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitat, &c. i.e. Letters 
designed to promote Humanizatiocn. By J.G. Herver. Vols.TX. 
and X.* pp. 180 ineach. Riga. 1797. 


_ T oo much of one thing is for nothing good,” says a modern 
sonnetteer, after an antient proverb ; and we have been 
almost tempted to repeat the exclamation on reading the ninth 
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* The former volumes of these letters were noticed in the M.R. 


vol. xx. p. 519. and xxi. p. 513. ' 
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and tenth volumes of these letters. —'The r1o8th letter relates 
to the national character of the Germans, which the authos 
thinks distinguished for serviceableness, and to the esteem in 
which it is held among foreigners. In the 1ogth, the French 
nation is brought on the carpet; and their love of the theatrical 
In private conduct and public institutions, and their tendency 
to consult in every thing only its effect on the audience of the 
moment, are well noticed. ‘The effects of French culture on 
German imitation are also analysed, and the Gallicomania is 
censured as tending to impair originality. 

Some extracis from the posthumous works of Lessing next 
occur, under the title ** Sparks ;” and the collective edition of 
his works, undertaken by the pious care of a surviving brother, 
is recommended. We shall give an account of it hereafter. 

The 113th letter contains remarks on the enthusiasm with 
which various English writers have been received by the Ger- 
man public: we are told that the novels of Richardson have 
ceased to please, and that Blair ranks very highly in the esti- 
mation of foreigners. 

The tenth voliime is more interesting than the ninth. It 
begins with an inquiry into the reciprocal influence of nations, 
and observes that hitherto they have rather injured than bene- 
fited each other; and that, if each nation had grown up in 
complete insulation, the progress of its culture would probably 
have been more rapid, and the phzenomena of its character- 
istics more peculiar and interesting. 

Negro-Idyls next occur. Not the smooth painless incidents 
of Arcadian life adorn these affecting poems. ‘The real mi- 
series, which every year’s slave-trade tepeats on the African 
and American shores, are here written with the tear-dipt pen 
of humanity. 

The 115th letter enumerates various writers who have much 
contributed, by the maxims which they have invented or dif- 
fused, to promote social humanization. Among the less known, 


is the name of Giambattista Vico, author of Principij di una 


Sciencia nuova, 1725. After the example of the antients, whom 
he had much studied, he sought to found on common prin- 
ciples the theory of morals, law, and right of nations. Plato 
and Tacitus among the antients, Bacon and Grotius among the 
moderns, were, it is said, his favourite authors. He founded 
at Naples that school of political philosophy, which has since 
produced Genovesi, Galfthf, and Lilangzert. 

A missionary-story, the scene of which lies in Paraguay, 
some moral oriental anecdotes in blank verse, vague reflec- 
tions on perpetual peace, and a few odes, farnish matter for 
five letters. 

The 
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The 121st, on the spirit of history, deserves perusal. Most 
historians, the author observes, propose to themselves, besides 
the mere narrative of events, the illustration of some truth of 
nature, or the impression of some moral inference. This 
secret connecting principle, which constitutes the point of view 
of the historian, is sometimes hostile to the general interests 
of mankind; as when a spirit of exclusive patriotism, ruinous 
and oppressive to the contiguous nations, is made the object of 
continual praise. The like may be observed of ecclesiastical 
histories, in which intolerance and persecution receive ap- 
plause. Macchiavel merely proposes to himself to shew with 
what effects certain actions and systems of proceeding are com- 
monly attended, without attributing to actions any inherent 
moral difference. Some historians, considering a free consti- 
tution of government as the ultimate end of every national as- 
sociation, contemplate all events with a satisfaction or a dis- 
pleasure exactly proportioned to their effect in hastening or 
thwarting representative establishments. Others place in 
human culture, in the bloom of literature and art, the grand 
aim of civil union ; and they prize even constitutions of govern 
ment in proportion to their subserviency to this end. Perhaps 
the principle, which it is most useful to the human species to 
promulgate, to exemplify, and to employ as the motive for in- 
vestigating and the scale for proportioning events, is this: 
that all deviations from justice, in nations as in individuals, 
are in the end attended with an inconvenience to the erring 
communities, exactly proportioned to the enormity. If every 
historian were careful to prove the vigilance of Nemesis, the 
omnipresence of the goddess of retribution on earth, surely 
the advisers and conductors of national injustice could be made, 
like other criminals, liable to the proper fate of conspirators 
against social happiness. 

Letter 122 examines the third volume of Lord Monboddo’s 
Antient Metaphysics, and recommends an epitome of the work 
to be published in German. Its repetitions, not its peculiarities, 
displease our author: he deems it full of humane and original 
views, 

The two concluding letters discuss the merits of Christianity, 
and justly characterize it as deserving, above all others, the 
name of the humanizing religion. ‘The innate maxim of the 
brutal or savage man is the selfish iniquitous adage: §* Every 
one for himself; nature for us all.” That of the humanized 
and civilized, and in an especial manner the doctrine of Christi- 


anity, is, ** No one for himself: but each for all.” Tay. 
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Art. ITI. Commeniatio de antiquo documenio, quod extat Gen. IT. et Til. 
Audore D. Davive Jutio Porr. Prof. Theol. P. 0. 8vo. 
pp- 64. Helmstadt, 1797. 


HIS is a very curious dissertation on a part of the second 
and the whole of the third chapter of Genesis; which 
the author, treading in the steps of Eichhorn and Schelling, (or 
rather improving on their systems,) considers as a pure mythical 
philosophema, and explains with much ingenuity. ‘The or- 
thodox will, mo doubt, view chis little tract as an audacious 
attempt to overthrow the whole fabric of. modern theology, 
as far as the scriptures are concerned: but the philosophical 
and rational Christian will read it without any disagreeable 
emotion; and although he may not always approve, he will 
not be ready to reprobatee ‘The sum of the A/ysthos is this:— 
the primeval state of the world, and of man in particular, was 
a perfectly happy state, seta est aurea etas :—but man, de- 
ceived by a serpent, transgressed a divine precept, and hence 
the origin of ali evils of the silver age.—'Vhese propositions 
are supported in so many diferent sections; the result of the 
whole we subjoin in the author’s own peroration: 

© Sic igitur auctor nosier omnem malorum labem, qua genus humanum 
wexdtur, ex nimia rerum alliorum captatione, et e luxuria inde oriunda. 
derivare conatus est. Et quis quaeso banc sententiam, quae cum hodierna, 
qua sensuum in hominem saeva tyrannis summo rationis arbitrio et imperio 
nondum subacta pro communi malorum fonte habetur, facillime concthari 
potest, ineptam et absurdam vocare ausit ? 

‘Jn nisu isto, omnibus hominibus communi, ad res et virtutes altiores,. 
imo divinas pertingendi, quem auctor reprehendit, et pro malorum fomite 
declarat, praecipua quidem cerniiur hominis dignitas, quippe quo duce ad 
finem naturae humanae excolendae propositum, ut ultimae boni verique in 
nobismet ipsis positae leges ubique dominentur, contendimus ; sed auctort 
nostro de rerum altiorum coguttione, qua vel ipsius mali curivsitas in ho- 
minum animis excitabalur, qutque, relicia primitiva simplicitate, ad lux- 
uriam abutebantur, sicque rotae velut [xioneae alligatantur, qua circumact: 
perpetua et inexplebilt rerum, ad alticres quasi vitae delicias pertinentium, 
cupiditate discruciabaniur, sermonem esse, supra satis ostendisse nobis 
widemur. Sic igitur illa rerum aliiorum captatio, sensu ed, quo noster eam 
reprehendit, ad luxuriose vivendt l:bidinem prope accedit. 

© QDuatenus vero hanc ipsam luxuriam pro malorum, homines urgentium, 
fomite, carmine suo declarat, quis sententiae ejus veritatem in dubium vocare 
ausit, cum, mutatis nominibus, et de seculo nostro fabula narrata videatur, 
quod st luxuriam, et delicatius vitae genus, spectaveris, quod urbes potis- 
simum celebriores tantum non omnes veluti pestis invasit, vix secul ferret, 
licet sapientiae auro obducti, nomine dignum judicari potest. Et hodte ibt 
luxuriae et diagtae nefandae nepotes ex sapientiae arbore propullulant, quasy 
tantum abest, ut falce quam primum amputemus et resecemus, ut eas ts 
una cum verae saptentiae surculis laete excrescere et efflorescere, hisque 


succum subtrabere sinamus. Bellorum quidem crudelitate et calamitate vix 
quiequam foed:us et damncsius excogitari potest 3 at profecto : 
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° ~ saevior armis 
Luxunia incuduit 


generi humano. Externarum deliciarum contagione, dapum largarum et 
saharium, conviviorum intempestivorum et ad multam noclem productorum 
insania, animi vires hebetantur, corporis vel tenacissimi nervi solvuntur, 
mors praematura arcessitur, et tanquam tetra peste, quae in tenebris gras- 
satur, hominum genus imminuitur. Quid? quod blandis tisque calamitosis 
luxuriae irritamentis sopita gloria in infamiam convertitur, et intemperantiae 
impura lue dignitas humana atteritur, et omne virtutis studium sensim ins 
fringitur, languescit, perit ! : 

© Sed quis novum hujusce rei, non ad unum vel alterum, sed ad soacie- 
tatem hominum pertinentis, morem ac ordinem inducere ausit ? Nonn¢ ad 
hunc finem obiinendum quasi opus esset concilio, ex toto genere humano con- 
vocato, quo pristinam frugalitatem et continentiam, quae in desuetudinem abiit, 
in locum hodiernae luxuriae surrogandam esse, unanimi consensu decerne- 
retur ? At vero haec objectio nil aliud, quam effeminatae inertiae latibulum, 
et somnolentiae in ayendo perquam molle pulvinar! [ta potius age, ac si 
ejusmodi concilto inierfuisses, quod praeside conscientia et sensu morali sems 
per in animo cujusvis convocatum et praesto adsit, necesse est. Noli semper 
imitari alias, sed ex bono cordis thesauro potius nova deprome ipse, et ad 
imitandum, seu potius efficiendum, propone. Non solus relinqueris P 

We have given this extract without translating it, because 
those whom it will interest will doubtless understand the lan- 
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guage in which the author writes. Ged.-s. 
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Art. 1V. Fragments sur Paris, &c. 1. e. Fragments respecting Paris, 
by F. J. L. Mever, of Hamburgh: Translated from the Ger- 
man by General Dumovrizz. 2 vols. 8vo. 280 pages in each. 
Hamburgh, 1798. 


6 Boor author of these volumes, Doctor Meyer, in company 
with M. Schimeisser, a celebrated chemist, visited Paris in 
the summer of 17953 they stayed there from the 31st March 
to the 4th July; and the present work contains an account of 
the excursion. Dr. Mryer was the better qualified for an 
observer on this occasion, from having formerly visited Paris, 
viz. in 1784. 
- ‘fhe Doctor observes, that his attention was immediately ar- 
tested by the comparative solitude of the French metropolis, 
the paucity of carriages, the disuse of livery-servants, the dis- 
appearance of beggary, the multiplication of robberies, and the 
destruction of monuments of art. A diminution of dee 
mand in the shops of the Palais Royal has favoured a growing 
practice of shutting them up, both on the Sunday and the 
Decadi. Crowds of the people, which have been described in 
the newspapers as dangerous, are still frequent, but not alarm-~- 
ing; and the public mind tends more and more to the love of 
order. The national cockade must still be exhibited by those 
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who seek admission at the Thuilleries. Fifteen theatres are 
open every day; and such is the competition for admittance, 
that, at the four great theatres, tickets are bought up by mono- 
polists, and resold with a profit at the hour of admission. In 
all public places, the style of dress is far less expensive than 
formerly. Fifty newspapers, most of them daily, are pub- 
lished in Paris. The Adloniteur, edited by Regnier and Trouvé, 
(of which a new edition from the commencement is under- 
taken) the Fournal du Soir, remarkable for the rapidity with 
which it furnishes impartial reports of the debates, the An- 
nales Politiques of Mercier, the Historien of Dupont de Nemours, 
the Redacteur of Thuant, and the Annales de la Religion of 
Gregoire, are the most distinguished. Of the literary periodi- 
cal publications, the “fournal d’Economie Publique, de Morale, 
sx de Politique, superintended by Rederer, is the most valuable. 
The ardor for news 1s considerably less than in earlier stages of 
the revolution; yet the papers are still cried about the streets 
wet from the press. The following trait characterizes the 
actual state of public opinion :—When a hawker bawls out, 
«¢ Great news from the armies! More victories !” the passen- 
gers retort on him: ‘ Go to the Directory with your victories ! 
No more battles! Peace!” On the contrary, if the hawker 
pronounce the word, Negotiaticns! customers hasten to him 
across the street: ‘* Give, give !” and his newspapers are sold 
istantly. 

The upper house of the new French constitution is unpo- 
pular: it passes for an hospital of invalids, useless to the pub- 
lic, though it may be decent to tolerate and honourable to en- 
dow them. 

“© Chez les dnciens jamais rien de nouveau :?* 
such is the common sarcastic mode of speaking of their sittings. 

Speaking of the Civic Festivals, Dr. Meyer notices the taste 
for Greek and Roman formalities, which has perpetually dis- 
tinguished their arrangement. ‘i’he erations are in the same 
style, and are always larded with scraps and anecdotes from 
the Selecta ¢ profanis. ‘To these petty pedantries, a recent epi- 
grammatist weil applied the line, 


“Oui nous délivreva des Grecs F des Romains ?+ 

Lhe French Pantheon is well inscribed :—=** Aux grands 
hommes, fa Patrie reconnaissante :?t—but the persons selected for 
canonization have been strangely chosen. Voltaire, a very im- 
snoral writer ; Mirabeau, a profligate man; and Marat, the 
* Familiarly—* Nothing new from the o/d ones !’’ 

+ From the Greeks and the Romans, alas! who will free us 2”? 
t “ The gratitude of the country to its Great Men.” 
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most murderous of tyrants ; have severally received a pompous 
apotheosis. Great powers, usefully employed, have doubtless a 
claim to posthumous gratitude : but ten years, perhaps, should 
elapse after the death of any man, before extraordinary honors 
be allotted to him; and these honors should originate not with 
statesmen, who have party ends to serve in the distribution of 
such modes of recompence, but with the people, who feel the 
advantage of the exertions which they celebrate. —The archi- 
tecture of this pantheon was planned by Scvfict, and has the 
fault of being crowded with salient parts: every cornice and 
every colonnade abound with projections, which destroy all 
simplicity of appearance, and jut disagreeably against the eye. 
Quatremere is making bold alterations, and will endeavour to 
conceal, by a circle of 32 statues, the bad effect of the range 
of columns which surround the dome without supporting it. 

The account of the Executive Directory deserves attention ; 
because it corrects, from ocular observation and personal inter- 
course, many current misrepresentations. We shall extract 
some fragments : 

(P. 206.) ‘ The private life of the Directors is simple and re- 
tired: the pressure of their public occupations leaves them but 
little time for recreation. ‘The whole day is spent in business ; and 
if occasionally they call together a select circle of friends, of both 
sexes, they meet in private apartments, without form or ceremony. 
Thus Rewbell and Barras have every evening at ght o’clock a 
tea-party, who play a few games at commerce, and when very agree- 
able and unrestrained conversation is offered to their friends and to 
strangers introduced by them. Dinners, which are seldom given 
by the Directors, and which now never commence in Paris till six 
o’clock in the evening, are inferior in point of magnificence to 
those of the Parisian bankers and contractors. ‘T'wo simple courses, 
wines of the country, and few guests, usually characterize them. 
Barras, however, betrays some disposition to splendid hospitality. 

© Rewbhell was formerly a counsellor at Colmar, and was highly es- 
feemed for his love of justice, his disinterestedness, and his eloquence, 
He acquired in the Constituting Assembly considerable distinction; 
and indeed his activity was always remarkable: in the Convention, 
he defended his country against the destroying rage of the anarchists. 
After the fall of Rodefpierre, he was one of the first who attacked 
the Jacobin faction, and who voted for the suppression of the clubs. 
As a Director, he is distinguished for the tenacity of his opinions : 
but he considers deeply before he decides. He despises party-spirit ; 
he stands on his own ground; he is distrustful ;—~and not to be in- 
fluenced. He willingly hears the opinion of men whom he esteems, 
and is never offended by discordancy of advice or harshness of 
counsel. A remarkable instance of this came within my knowledge. 
At Mayence, some difference of opinion brought on a violent dis- 
pute between him and a respectable man, who treated him with 
very little ceremony. After Rewlell became Director, he sent for 
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this person, who happened to be in Paris, and offered him an ad- 
vantageous situation in his office; which was accepted, aud in which 
he now continues, and associates with Rewbel/ on the most cordial 
footing. As a private man, he displays great love of regularity, 
moderation, fidelity in friendship, and all the virtues of the father 
of a family. Near Paris, he has a small viila, at which ‘he com- 
monly sleeps.—-His dry cold manner contrasts with the amenity of 
French address, but mellows on a little acquaintance.’—— 

(P.226 ) * To Réveillere-Lepaux, justice, and the affairs of the 
interior, are entrusted. He is of the department of Vendée, and 
had property near Angers, where he had founded some literary in- 
stitutions, and especially a botanic garden. The general opinion not 
merely of the impartial, but even of the most hostile to the extant 
government, agrees in dignifying him with the appellation of the 
virtuous man. France, it is said, did justice to the purest civism in 
entrusting to Réveillere-Lepaux her highest dignity ; his views as q 
statesman, his acquirements as a scholar, and his morality as an in- 
dividual, are equally acknowleged, He was a member of the 
States General, and an enemy, from the beginning, to all distinction 
of orders, At the commencement of the troubles of Vendée, 
he risked his life in a fruitless attempt to promote a pacific spirit. 
He has never belonged to any party: he loves peace: he prizes 
‘merit in every condition, and in every country ; and he declares aloud, 
on all occasions, for that which is fair and good. His look inspires 
confidence, though he is short, somewhat bowed, and sallow. His 
hair is black, and his eyebrows are thick. 1 have often met him at 
the sittings of the National Institute, as a member of the second 
class, which éliltivates the theory of morals. On the day of the so- 
lemn opening of the Institute, he presided in his directorial toga, 
in an elbow-chair, on the hustings: but he seemed to wish himself 
in his old place on the benches. He was hated by Robespierre, for 
braving the most furious demagogues of the dictatorial pack ; and 
he abdicated his office of deputy, in order to escape being sacrificed 
by the Dictator. Without affecting too much czre of himself, he 
withdrew to St. Quentin; where he had friends, one of whom I 
knew; and who, in every moment of emergency, had exposed him- 
self and his family to shelter this worthy representative. ‘ What 
yood Frenchman (said he to me) would not have gladly risked 
his own life for a man so virtuous and so wise :’’—He was a prin- 
cipal architect of the present Constitution; and he was chosen Director 
by the suffrage of the whole Council of Antients, except two 
members. , 

‘ The tallest and handsomest of the Directors is Barras : in com- 

any he is lively and agreeable: in times of danger, one of the 
a defenders of the republic. On the 13th Vendemiaire (5th Oc- 
tober) he fought at the head of the army of the Convention against 
the revolted Parisians, and saved the Convention. His enemies com- 
plain, (and he has many enemies among the people,) that he over- 
stepped the necessary measure of force, and continued to shed blood 
after the victory was decided in favor of the Convention. Many 
women are said still to wear about them the bullets with ne 
their 
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their husbands or children were then slain; and Barras, I think, 
seems to fear the consequences of this cherished hatred. One day, 
when an aide-de-camp of Buonaparte suddenly brought to the Di- 
rectory the first standards gained in the campaign, (it was at the 
time of the suppression of Drouei’s conspiracy, ¥ Burras was evi- 
dently thrown into a state of great uneasiness. During the ceremony 
of audience, he turned incessantly about in his chair hke a man who 
is fearmg to be attacked by surprize ; while his fox colleagues were 
calm and composed.—JBarras is the Director who seems most in 
haste to enjoy life, and has a noted villa beautifully situated at 
Suréne, near Paris.’ * 

A whole chapter is allotted to the character of Sieyes, with 
whom Dr. Meyer was much acquainted. He strongly asserts 
the judgment, the disinterestedness, and the consistency of 
this eminent character. 

‘The Second Volume opens with an extract from the Consti« 
tution of the National Institute of Arts and Sciences. Thé 
organization ot this establishment may supply some useful hints, 
but it is in many respects very exceptionable: particularly for 
the care taken to make it dependent on the government. ‘Che 
1xth article, for instance, confers on the Executive Directory 
the nomination of forty-eight persons, who ave to choose the 
remaining ninety-six. One hundred and forty-four persons 
resident at Paris, and as many in the departments, are to re- 
ceive salaries from this institution. A provision 15 also made 
for twenty-four foreign associates; who, no doubt, will be 
expected to recommend French meajures to the adoption of 
Europe.— The Lyceum (says our author, p. 143) is the only 
Parisian scientific institution which costs nothing to the state: 
it is supported by the voluntary contributions of the members: 
it had the courage to vote a civic crown to Lavoisier, while he 
was languishing in a dungeon; and to refuse to Robespierre, 
while in power, the honor of association. 

Many pages are devoted to the Aerostatic Institution, which 
is exclusively employed in the improvement of balloons, under 
‘the excellent Conte.” ‘Lhe battle of Fleurus was won by the 
superior intelligence obtained by means of abalioon. ‘The pro- 
cess of filling them is now far from costly: it is here described 
at sufficient length. An aézial telegraph has lately been ap- 
plied to the gondolas of the balloons, by means of which the 
voyagers can talk with each other in the echoless space. ‘The 
telegraphs consist of hol'ow cylinders of plaited paper, resem- 
bling those pocket lanterns which squeeze into a mere hoop, 
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-* The reader may compare these traits of the French Directors 
with an account given from a preceding work, in our 22d vol. p. 320, 
et seq. 
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and are in like manner dilated or contracted in different nume 
bers, at the pleasure of the signal-maker. 


Concerning the pottery, glass, and porcelaine manufactures 
of Paris, the following details are given: 


(P. 239.) Olivier, who received from the Lyceum a pftriotie 
crown, has an earthen-ware manufactory in the suburb St. Antoine, 
founded sixty years ago by his father, but greatly improved and en- 
larged by himself. All kinds of pottery are here made, from the 
coarsest to the finest. Of the latter, the glazing is exquisite and smooth, 
and the colours are bright: but the forms have not that grace and 
lightness which distinguish Wedgwood’s English pottery. Olivier 
has well imitated the vases called Etruscan, both in material and 
colour. He also prepares a material resembling basalt in colour, 
weight, solidity, and sound; of which he makes caryatids, &ec. for 
chimney-pieces, that have the merit of fine contours. This manu- 
factory cannot now be kept in complete activity, for want of hands.— 
Olivier also prepares vermilion, and calx of lead. 

‘ O’Relly*, a Scotchman, established here some years ago a glass- 
house, which rivals the brightest specimens of English glass. It has 
the same translucency, polish, and smoothness. He engraves, with 
the wheel, whole historic subjects on vases, cups, &c. with all the 
perfection of an engraver on copper; he executes equally well the 
naked form, the folds of drapery, and even the expression of coun- 
tenance. ‘There are infinite taste and grace in his arabesque borders, 
and a perfect imitation of the antique in those figures of fauns, 
nymphs, and dancers, which he borrows from the Herculaneum dis- 
coveries, and traces on his ewers. It requires a whole week to exe 
cute one of these ewers, which are of high price, from ten to twelve. 
louis d’ors each, but which rival the finest gem-engraving. The 
undertaker of this beautiful manufacture has constructed a conical 
furnace of vast size for the fusion of his materials: it is nearly sixty 
feet in diameter, and three hundred feet high: but he was in great 
want of workmen. 

‘ Dib], a German, has a porcelaine manufactory on the boulevard 
of the Temple: which rivals, or rather surpasses, that of Seve. His 
forms proclaim his taste; and his painting is exquisite. His ware- 
houses are splendidly stocked, and manifested no symptoms of defi- 
cient demand, nor want of workmen. Dih/ shewed to me, very con- 
fidentially, all his workshops, from the potter’s wheel to the painter’s 
and the gilder’s laboratory. This manufactory was formerly a privileged 
one: but it has greatly thriven since the exclusive privileges of that 
of Seve, which was conducted on the King’s account, have been 
annihilated. — 

¢ The tannery of Seguin is become very celebrated by a new dis- 
covery, publicly noticed at the Lyceum, relative to the preparation 
of leather. I am indebted to my friend Schmeisser for the following 
account of the process : 

¢ Seguin departs from the received practice, both in the preparation 
of the raw hides, and in the composition of the material for tanning, 
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* Probably Q’ Reilly, an Lri/bman sit is not a Scotch name. 
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Tn washing the skins, he does not throw them pell-mell into the 
water, but spreads them perpendicularly and separately, so that they 
may absorb the water on both sides. To separate the hair, it is 
usual to fling the hide into a vat of lime-water: in which it is fre- 
quently stirred. Seguin has found that the addition of sulphuric acid 
to the water once used in this process revives and increases its 
effect: he infuses from 7;55 to ;<'g6 part of sulphuric acid. 

‘ In tanning, Seguin has abandoned the usual method of steepin 
his leather in pits.) He immerges them merely in water inbougniel 
with tan; and after having repeated this immersion, he adds a new 
liquor, of the eleventh or twelfth degree of the arzometer, as is em- 
ployed for the liquefaction of salts. ‘The operation of this new tan 
is very speedy. ‘The hides are first steeped in a weak infusion, which 
acts only on the surface; and afterward in a stronger infusion. 
The process commonly lasts fourteen or sixteen days, but can be 
completed in six or eight. The leather is dried in the usual way. 

© The discovery of Seguin is, that tanner’s bark contains a peculiar 
element, soluble in water, which has a stronger elective attraction 
for leather ; and which, when united with it, becomes insoluble in 
water. Glue, precipitated from water by this element, also becomes, 
insoluble in water. Not only oak-bark, but many other vegetables, 
contain tan; which may easily be ascertained by their power of pre- 
cipitating glue.’ 

Dr. Meyer employs a long section in discussing the weights 
and measures of the French. ‘There can be no doubt that 
it would be an universal convenience to employ all over the 
world one uniform system of weights, measures, dates, and 
coins; and the most wisely constructed measure has the 
strongest claim to general adoption. Is the French measure 
such ?—-In our xvuth vol. p.555, N.S. we inserted the decree 
relative to their system, and therefore it will not be necessary 
to transcribe the statement of it by Dr. M. 

Their fundamental unit, the metre, (a very inconvenient 
name, because otherwise appropriated!) is ordained to be 
equal to the ten-millionth part of the arc of the terrestrial 
meridian, comprehended between the north pole and the 
equator. This is probably a mutible quantity, and therefore 
wholly unfit for a basis. Every additional discovery concern 
ing the interior structure of the earth tends to shew that it 
perpetually increases in porosity; that it expands in all di- 
rections ; and that by a process, of which crystallization is 
perhaps a f{pecies, all the continents are slowly radiating up- 
wards; sothatthe diameter and the circumference of the globe 
are growing not stabile quantities. An arc of its circum- 
ference cannot, therefore, be the basis of a perpetual measure ; 
and if this arc, as Dr. Meyer seems to suspect, has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained, it is on that account again necessary 
to hesitate about the new length and breadth of the French 
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system. Another objection occurs at p. 255, that the reckon- 
ing by decimals prevents a precise expression of those very usual 
fractions ', =,3 on which account, duodecimal divisions of 
time, of the degrees of a circle, &c. have every where been 
adopted. It is not a question whether, by adding to the 
Arabic cyphers two more figures, we might not introduce a 
more convenient system of fractional arithmetic? All these 
questions should evidently be discussed in a congress of depu- 
ties from the several universitics and academies of Europe, 
It increases the difficulty of intercourse, if one nation makes 
ehanges without consulting the convenience and the wisdom 
of the rest. 


‘ The agriculture of France (says Dr. Meyer, p. 266) is now 
in the most flourishing state. How much has been published in 
Germany about the poverty of the country, the declension of hus- 
bandry, and the desolation-of houses and gardens! Has not the very 
project of famishing France been entertained? I expected, in fact, 
from the absence of so many hands, a neglected and depopulated 
country, especially on the frontier: but J found quite the contrary. 
Never was land in finer cultivation: uowhere an acre in a barren 
state: tillage practised wherever practicable: a wavcing sea of ears 
overflowing the hills on every side, as far as the eye could reach; 
kitchen-gardens carefully managed: the hedges and ditches tight 
and sharp: the dwellings of the peasantry in good repair, aud 
commonly new. If there be a country equally rich in the prodi- 
gality of nature and the diligence of man, it is this. It has never 
been unusual in France to see the plough guided by the grey-haired, 
nor to observe the women and children occupied in field-labor ; on 
these classes more than ever devolves the husbandry, now that so 
many sons, brothers, &c. are in the armies of the republic. 

¢ The most numerous and most useful of all orders of men in 
France, the labourers, were never in better circumstances than now: 
they are free; they are at ease; and they are satisfied. Is it, then, 
a vain hope to regard this class of men as the support of the pre- 
sent constitution, and to expect through them a revival of the highest 
prosperity in France? Never will this class again fall under the yoke 
of feudal oppression ; and by degrees it will learn to sacrifice some 
part of its profits and its superfluities, in the form of taxes, to sup- 
port the country; of which the finances are certainly very narrow. 

¢ How many reasons has the French husbandman to rejoice in his 
condition! The fruits of his labor all belong to himsclf. He is no 
longer vexed with taxes and parish-services. ‘The day-labourer is 
become a farmer! and the farmer a yeoman. Since the abolition 
of the feudal system, the claims of the lord of the manor and of the 
clergyman are withdrawn: his industry brings him in a net profit : 
moncy accumulates in his coffer ; and he subsists in comfort :—but the 
voice of this peaceful happiness is stifled by the outcries of that large 
portion of the people, which has the power and the ready means of 
proclaiming aloud beth its real and its imaginary sufferings. Let us 
always recolleet, however, that the number of these Frenchmen who 
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are surrounded with increasing comforts, and are happy, amounts to 
sixteen millions 2? 

This is the most complete account that we have seen of 
Paris since the war. We are informed that an English trans- 
lation, from the original German, has been offered to some of 
the booksellers, but we know not whether it be forthcoming. 

The work, though very curious, is more instructive perhaps 
than amusing, and is drawn up with phlegmatic impartiality. Tay. 
. 
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Art. V. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, &c. it. e. The Natural 
History of Fish,by La Ceripe. gto. vol. [. Paris. 
T H1s first volume opens with a discourse on the nature of 
fish, which is written with elegance, and tends to inspire 
a taste for studying this much neglected province of natural 
history. ‘The subject has novelty even for the informed, The 
animals among which we wander, from the lion to the fly, 
easily and naturally attract our attentive observation: but the 
opportunities are few, and the patience must be inexhaustibl 
vhich are requisite to investigate the manners of Fish. Their 
element is not our element; although it covers the much 
greater half of our globe.One of the essential characters of 
fish is the having gills instead of lungs; which vary from three 
tc seven on each side of the head, and are in all fish the organs 
of respiration. ‘This process in animals with gills, as in ani- 
mals with lungs, is found to consist in absorbing oxygen from 
the surrounding fluid, and imparting it to the blood: so that, 
even amid the waters, we behold realized that beautiful and 
philosophic fiction of antient poetry, which described the 
breath of life as a sort of secret flame more or Ics, fugitive. 

Of the senses of fish, M. La C&pépe observes that their 
smell is the most exquisite. ‘This might be inferred, he says, 
from the very conformation of the organ: but the distance 
which they will traverse in pursuit of prey, attracted mere] 
by its odorous emanations, is immense. ‘They will fly from 
a very distant enemy by a fear similarly communicated. ‘The 
seat of smell is the true eye of fish, which directs them in the 
thickest darkness, in the most troubled waters, in the most 
agitated waves, at the very bottom of the abyss of ocean, where 
daylight is for ever unknown. 

‘The other senses are discussed; and the sight is described 
as next to the smell in perfection: then follow the hearing, 
the touch, and the taste; which last is stated to be the most 
imperfect of their senses. 

‘Their re-production is next treated: then their swimming, 
which is wholly resoluble into two motions; the progressive, by 
means of their fins; and the perpendicular, by means of an 
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appropriate bladder, which they fill with hydrogen gas, or 
empty, according as they wish to ascend or descend. ‘The 
Jatter motion, therefore, is in all respects conducted like the 
voyages of aéronauts. 

Very few fish are wholly frugivorous: some appear to con- 
tent themselves with marine plants and seeds: but most of 
them prey on insects, spawn, and all such fish as can be at- 
tacked without danger. O/d are far more voracious than young 
jish, which can subsist for months apparently on mere water. 

When fish sleep, their swimming bladder dilates, and brings 
them towards the surface; where a faint light, striking on 
their never-closing eyes, awakens them. ‘They naturally seek 
the dark hollow of overhanging banks, or of vegetable shoots, 
when they wish to sleep. 

Fish are not sociable. ‘The females often void their spawn, 
and leave it for the males to fecundate at leisure in their ab- 
sence, They eat their own species. ‘They do not pursue prey 
in company. The migration of herrings, mackarel, and other 
fish of passage, is accomplished without a leader, and without 
apparent concert. ‘To a certain degree they may be tamed. 
Carp in ponds have been taught to come at the sound of a bell, 
and take food. 

‘To the introductory discourse succeeds a methodical table, 
which divides fish into cartilaginous and bony. ‘The history of 
the first twelve kinds is given; and a continuation is an- 
nounced. 

This work is printed on the same plan as the Natural 
History of Buffon, to which it is intended as a sequel. ‘The 
style of Buffon, laboriously easy, beautifully unaffected, appro- 
priate, simple, yet impressive by the poetry of idea with which 
it abounds, is not attained by his respectable successor. Per- 
haps a severer investigatioa of authorities, an increased ac- 
cumulation of facts, and an absence of theoretic ambition, 
may atone to science for inferiority of literary excellence. 

Former works on natural history, from the pen of this au- 
thor, heretofore well known as the Comte pz La CEPEDE, have 





been noticed in our Review. See vols. 67, 72, 79, &c. Tay. 





Art VI. Précis sur la Maladie et la Mort du Général Hocus, &e. 
#.e. An Account of the Difeafe and Death of General Hocue. 
By Pousstercue, Surgeon. 8vo. Pamphlet. Paris. 

UR readers are well acquainted with the rumours to which 
the death of General Heche gave birth; they have spred 
throughout Europe, and seem to have prevailed as much in 

France as elsewhere. ‘The present pamphlet was doubtless 

occasioned by these reports; and certainly the were 
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which it contains enables us fully to pronounce concerning the 
cause and manner of the event. 

General Hoche, we are told, had a robust constitution, was of 
a sanguine temperament, and had a very lively disposition. 
He was addicted to wine and women, but did not run into in- 
temperance. In his youth, he frequently suffered from inflam- 
matory disorders; and he had long been subject to rheumatic and 
spasmodic* attacks in his chest. He had also for sometime acon- 
stant cough, which he totally neglected ; never, on this account, 
relaxing in the performance of his military functions, 

After the armistice, he lived some time at Wetzlaer; and 
here it was that he first used medicines ; when ptisans, with 
syrup of diacodium, and Kermes mineral, were prescribed. 
‘These were changed for gum ammoniac and other resolvents, 
as they are termed. Recourse was also had to bleeding and cup- 
ping. Dr. Thilenius, of Lauterbach, pronounced that the disease 
had originated in exposure to cold, and that it affected princi- 
pally the bronchial glands. He expressed his apprehensions of 
consumption. This was the 15th Fructidor, ( August,) 1797. 

In the meanwhile, Hoche took the most lively interest in all 
occurrences; and hence his disorder seemed to be aggravated. 
He grew thin, pale, and had frequent shiverings. A journey 
to Frankfort fair, by way of amusement, was undertaken. 
Here he secretly consulted a medical person, and took his me- 
dicines afterward at Wetzlaer, without M. PoussieLcun’s 
knowlege. On the 30th of this month, that gentleman was sud- 
denly called, and found his patient sitting at an open window, 
breathing very laboriously, with the cough suppressed, the 
pulse small, intermitting, and the abdomen inflamed, but not 
painful. Two grains of opium were administered, and the 
breathing and expectoration became easier: but the matter 
thrown up was bloody. ‘The pulse amended, and the abate- 
ment of the symptoms continued during the next night and 
day. ‘The General was cheerful, walked up and down the 
apartment, and sang. On the evening of the third day, however, 
all the symptoms returned with increased violence; and, in spite 
of various applications, the attack shortly terminated in death. 

On opening the body, which was greatly emaciated, the 
abdomen was found swoln; the brain appeared natural, except 
too great fulness of the blood vessels; the stomach had a 
black spot at the pylorus, which passed inwards; the duode- 
num was reddish; and the liver was discoloured on its under- 
surface: the lower bowels were full of air, and contained 
some hardened feces: the lungs had adhesions; they were 





* Qu. as to the propriety of thefe terms ? 
discoloured, 
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discoloured, and the right was quite disorganised; and the 
wind-pipe and its branches were full of a matter resembling 
coagulated blood. 

After this detail, who can hesitate to refer the poisoning of 
Hoche to the fables of which History is full? Bed. < 
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Arr. VII. Paris pendant P Année 1798. i. e. Paris during the Year 
1798. By M. Pittier. 8vo. No. CLV. to CLXIL 1s. 6d. 
each. Deboffe, London. 


IX noticing some former volumes of this periodical work, 

(M. R. vol. xix. p. ggge) we intimated a suspicion that it 
had not avery popular circulation: our opinion was probably 
well-founded ; for it ceased altogether to be published at the 
close of the yeat 1797 *, and is now resumed on a cheaper 
plan and at longer intervals. ‘Vhis is well-judged. Under the 
present mysterious, silent, and coercive system of direction, 
the internal proceedings of the government of France grow 
every day less interesting 5 and, the political constitution hav- 
ing absorbed those talents which were tending te eminence, 
the literature seems also to decline in importance, and to be 
rapidly falling into the hands of writers of secondary knowlege 
and coarse taste. A more sparing selection of the debates, a 
more abbreviated notice of the books, and a more scanty elean- 
ing of intelligence, will consequently in future be sufficient to 
satisfy the public curiosity. 

Occasionally, we have made copious extracts from this well- 
conducted journal: but, as other monthly compilers are now 
in the regular habit of resorting to the same source, and often 
for the same papers, (the Life of Buffon, for instance,) so that 
its most curious contents are usually rendered into English with 
expedition for the information of the public, we shall confine 
ourselves to very summary notices. 

No. cLvil. contains an account of the Dutch revolution of 
the 22d January. ‘The author shrewdly observes that France 
would have acted more honestly towards the Hollanders, if she 
had at once incorporated them, and divided their country into 
departments : but in this case there would have been no pre- 
text for levying successive contributions, and the revolutionists 
are in haste to enjoy themselves. ‘Their axiom is that of Fi- 
garo: ** Who knows whether the world will Jast four-and- 
twenty hours longer?” Probably, when the popularity of the 





* The numbers for that year did not come to our hands. The 
last account which we find in our work is in vol. xx. p. 569, and ends 
with the No. for August 1796. 
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new constitution is wholly exhausted by its rapacity, this an- 
nexation will be decreed. 

At p. 325 occurs a letter to the Duke of Norfolk from one 
Mandar. \mpertinent and unofficial as it seems, it may have 
been intended to intimate that, with a patriotic English admi- 
nistration, the Direetory would make peace for twenty-three 
millions sterling, to be paid to them under the name of indem- 
nities for the ‘Toulon fleet, and for the Dutch cessions of Cey- 
ion and the Cape. 

At p. 333 1s inserted a translation of Dryden’s Alexander’s 
Feast. 

No. cLviii. announces the death of the venerable Due de 
-Nivernois, the negotiator of the peace of 1763. He died at 
Saint-Ouen near Paris, at the age of 82, in June last. His 
poetical talents, and his friendship for Barthélemi, the author 
of Anacharsis, are well known. A few hours before his death, 
it was recommended to have a consultation of physicians: but 
he declined the proposal, by addressing the following note to 
his friend and physician Lacail/e, who regularly attended him: 

6° Ne consultons point d’avocats ; 
Hippocrate ne viendrait pas. 
oe n’en at point dautres en ma cure 
One Pamitié, que la nature, 
ui fout bonne guerre au trepas. 
Mais peut-étre dame Nature 
A deja decide mon cas ; 
Moi du insins sans changer @ollure 
Ye veux morrir entre vos bras.” 


No. ciix. comprehends the instructive report of Baz/lewt, 
eoncerning the conspiracy of the 18th Fructidor.. It 1s impos- 
sible not to disapprove the banishments without trial, which 
were inflicted on this occasion by the victorious party: but it 
is difficult ro doubt that Pichegru, and some other sufferers, 
were really in concert with the foreign enemy to attempt a 
royal revolution. ‘The critical proceeding which seems to 
have provoked this violent riddance was, in the words of Bail. 
leul (p. 631), depriving the Directory of all pecumary resources. 

No. cLx. contains an eloquent though turgid account of 
Canova, an Italian sculptor of Bassano, whose disinterested 
spirit induced him to retuse 1500 sequins for a statue of Mag- 
dalena, which he intended as a present for his parish church. 
Cupid and Psyche, Hercules and Licas, and a basso relievo 
representing the hospitality of Alcinous to Ulysses, have im- 
mortalized his general skill in his art, and especially his powers 
of pathetic expression, ‘The tomb ef Rezzonico in St. Peter’s 
1S at 
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at Rome, and the Venus and Adonis at Naples, are also works 
of this new Montersoli. 


No. cix1. relates among others the following anecdote : 


¢ The Monigolfers, after their splendid discoveries in aerostation, 
solicitated at Paris an exciseman’s place (un bureau de tabac) for one 
of their relations. The Count d’Antraigues, one of their friends, 
went to M. de Colonia, on whom depended the success of this affair, 
and -who threw difficulties in the way, and said to him: * Sir, if 
they do not obtain their request, I will publish what has happened 
to them in England, and what, thanks to you! is happening to 
them in France.” ‘ What has happened to them in England ?”” in- 
quired M. de Colonia. ‘ 1 will tell you,” said the count: “ M. 
Stephen Montgolfer was in England during the last year; was pre- 
sented to the King, who received him with distinction ; and was in- 
vited to ask of his Majesty some favour. M. Montgolfer observed to 
Lord Sydney, that, being a stranger, he did not exactly know what 
he could ask. Lord Sydney agai pressed him to fix on something. 
He then recollected that he had at Quebec a brother, poor, and in 
orders ; and he stated that he wished that the government would 
give him some small preferment of sol. a year. Lord Sydney replied 
that such a boon was neither worthy of Mess. Montgolfier, nor of the 
King, nor of the Minister. Some time afterward, the bishopric of 
Quebec becoming vacant, it was given to M. Montgolfer, notwith- 
standing an opposite request from the Duke of Gloucester.’ 


Is there any truth in all this ? 

No. cL_xul. contains some letters of Commerson, the compa- 
nion of Bougainville in his celebrated voyage round the world : 
many curious particulars are interspersed, which have escaped 
other observers; and even the unimportant intelligence derives 
a value from the good sense with which it is narrated. 

Philibert Commerson was born at Chatillon in Ain 18th No- 
vember 1727. His father intended him for the law, but he 
preferred the medical profession. He went to Montpelier in 
1747, and stayed there six years, during which he contracted 
an intimate friendship with M. Crassons, to whom his pub- 
lished letters were chiefly addressed. He cultivated natural 
history with peculiar zeal. In 1760 he married a literary 
woman, with whom he was very happy, but who after two 
years died in child-bed. This loss he never recovered: he fore 
sook his dwelling-place, came to bury himself in the libraries 
of Paris, and finally caught at the proposal 6f a voyage of ad- 
veriture, as a means of forgetting the grief which preyed on his 
bosom. 

In 1767, he set sail in the Etoile, and was in the isle of 
France in November 1768; where M. Poivre, so serviceable 
to men of science though stationed where the sciences were 
unknown, received him with distinguishing friendliness. In 
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1771 he returned to Madagascar: but the new Governor cared 
little for natural history. Commerson had no longer apartments 
at the Intendance; his very salary was negligently paid, and at 
length even suspended. He died there of chagrin, and with- 
out receiving his nomination into the Academy of Sciences, 
which took place 21st March 1773, eight days after his dearth. 
Besides the letters to Crassons, a letter to M. de Ja Lande on the 
Pigmies of Madagascar is of value to the philosophic world. His 
will has been printed, under the title of Testament singulier: it 
bequeaths all his collections of natural productions to a public 
institution, and his body for dissection to an anatomical theatre; 
“* desiring (as he expresses it) in every possible way, and to 
the last, to be useful to my fellow-creatures.’”” He was labo- 
rious, and thought no fatigue excessive, if he could bring home 
a new plant or a new insect. He was fond of reading Ovid, 
and often quoted him. His wife’s name and his own he en- 
deavoured to perpetuate, by calling one of the plants which he 
discovered, Pulcheria Commersonia. 

The address of Richer-Serisy to the Directory, which is here 
reprinted entire, and which occupies twenty-five pages, is a 
fine piece of writing. It is followed by a speculation of M. 
PELTIER, from which the following is an extract : 


¢ If we examine attentively the situation of Europe, and calculate 
the force of those levers which remain to be employed against this in- 
fernal and gigantic republic, we shall at times feel tempted to wish 
that all the continental states were transformed in a moment into as 
many republics, jealous of dignity and independence, with each its 
Directory, its Redacteur, its Rewbell, and its Fean de Bry. Then we 
should see an irresistable coalition formed among the insulted repub- 
lics to repair their honor, and some equipoise would be restored to 
Europe, until nature should again change the republics into moe 
narchies. 

‘ Does any one really belicve that, if a Bohemian or Hungarian 
republic had been dismembered or reviled by France, yet had still a 
population of 20 millions of men and an ariny of 400,000 soldiers, it 
would have quietly consented to the breach of any preliminary or de- 
finitive treaty ? that it would have endured from its rival the invasion, 
the spoliation, the annexation which Switzerland has suffered ? that it 
would not havefound means to obtain for itself a preference of allegiance? 
that it would have sent its Cobenze/s to treat a French ex-director with 
Tokay, and have put up with the insults by order of a bullying am- 
bassador? Would not the Garats, the Lebruns, the Cheniers of Vi- 
enna, have animated their fellow-citizens to avenge this insult to all 
nations, &c. &c.?” 


A table of contents to each number of this journal is much 
wanted. 


App. Rey. Vou. xxvi- Na Art, 
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Arr. VIII. 4n inaugural Dissertation, shewing in what Manner 
pestilential Vapours acquire their acid Quality, and how this is 
neutralized and destroyed by Alkalies. Submitted to the public 
Examination of the Facylty of Physic, under the Authority of the 
Trustees of Columbia College, in the State of New York, William 
Samuei Johnson, LL.D, President. For the Degree of Doctor of 
Physic, on the 2d Day of May, 1798. By ApvotpnC. Lent, 
Citizen of the State of New-York. 8vo. pp. 54. New-York, 
printed by Swords and Co. 1798. 


HIs essay offers a farther elucidation of the doctrine con- 
cerning contagion, which origmated with Dr. Mirchill of 
New-York, and of which we have more than once spoken in 
our Appendixes, within the last two or three years. 
. After a short introduction, the writer describes the relations 
of the products of animal and vegetable ¢ecomposition to other 
bodies. ‘These are sufficiently familiar to chemists ;—at-least 
we find nothing here beyond the contents of the well-known |! 
manuals of chemistry. 

In the second chapter, Mr. Lent professes to recite facts, 
tending to shew the connection between the effluvia of putre- 
fying bodies, and pestilential diseases. Here he quotes almost 
solely English writers; and the passages from Pringle, Lind, , 
and others, referring the origin of malignant fevers to putre- 
factive effluvia, cannot be new to those among our readers who 
interest themselves in these speculations. 

Chapter 3d is entitled ‘Enquiry into the history, production, 
and qualities of that acid, which attends the putrefaction of y, 
such bodies as give rise to malignant and pestilential diseases.” 
We scarcely need say that the various combinations ef the 
elements of nitrous acid oecur under this head. 

‘Fhese compounds are stated, in chapter ath, to be imbibed 
by the timber of houses and ships; and to unite with iron, 
earths, alkalies, and water... 

The assertions ia this chapter, that bear particularly on 
the hypothesis, do not to us appear to be authorized. We 
miust have better evidence, before we can believe that the sep- 
tic (nitric) acid © attaches and unites with timber, causing it to 
rot and deeay, more or less rapidly, in proportion to its strength _ 
and activity” We do not feel persuaded that, when cannon 
exposed to the atmosphere. of the West Indices rusts much 
sooner than when buried in sand in the salt water, this change 
is-efected by the septous acid. Is it not ludicrous to image 
that the salutary effect of cold-bathing is owing to the septous 
‘poison being washed off the skin ? of what use would it be to 
wash off-one portion from the surface, when another has penee 

trated the mass? It is not difficult to derive soreness of the 
throaty. 
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throat, and other symptoms attending some fevers, from the 


application of the poison to particular parts. This is the busi- 
ness of chapter v. 


The next chapter treats of the destruction of contagion; and, 
among the means of neutralizing and diluting the septous 


compounds, we wonder not to see fumigation by volatile alkali 
recommended. 


We cannot conscientiously report that any progress has been 
made in establishing this doctrine. Its author has chosen to 
single out one from among the many products of putrefaction, 
as the cause of the extensive mishief of contagious disorders : 
m—but he has produced no precise evidence,—scarcely one 
plausible analogy,—in support of his choice. Former modern 
writers had fixed on other effluvia for a similar function : 
but, as far as hitherto appears, they might as well have rested 
contented with the old term, miasma, leaving it to chemistry, 
in a more improved state, to specify the nature and variety 
of these insidious and formidable agents. 

This dissertation has an appendix of two pages, which we 
shall copy. 


‘ Experiment 1. I took two mice; one I caused to be stung by 
a wasp, which was immediately thrown into convulsions, and expired 
in two minutes: into an incision made in the muscular substance of 
the other, I injected two drops of the nitrous acid; it seemed to 
operate exactly in the same manner as the sting of the wasp, and the 
animal expired immediately. On opening them, and endeavouring to 
stimulate the muscular substance of their hearts, I found it had in a 
great measure lost its irritability. Fontana observes, in his book 
upon Poisons, that the nitrous acid, applied to the muscular sub- 
stance of a pigeon, killed it immediately ; Cavendish and Lavoisier 
have proved, by experiments, that the azote is the radical principle of 
the nitrous acid. 

© Experiment 3. I took four young puppies: into the jugular vein 
of one, I injected four drops of the decoction of white helebore ; 
into the second, I injected four drops of the digitalis; into the third, 
I injected one grain of the salt of urine dissolved in water; the fourth 
I caused to be stung by two wasps: the first died almost instantane- 
ously ; the second and third in less than five minutes; the fourth re- 
covered with great difficulty, and seemed to throw off the disease by 
foaming at the mouth. 

‘ Experiment 4. I caused a number of carth worms to be stung 
by bees, ants, and other insects, which always killed them immedi- 
ately ; and seemed to act on them in the same manner as the decoc- 
tion of the poisonous plants, the laurel, tobacco, opium, &c. ‘This 
effect is astonishing, in these animals, which, when cut into pieces 
with the knife, still retain their irritability for many hours, or even days. 

‘ All poisonous plants with which we are acquainted seem to act 
m the same manner when injeeted into the circulating system of ani- 
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mals ; yet, from the nature and construction of the stomach of some 
animals, they are eaten with impunity: goats will grow fat spon 
euphorbium, and swine upon henbane, &c.’ 


We have received a private letter, either from Dr. Mitchill 
or one of his pupils, in which the writer endeavours to open 
our minds to the New-York doctrine of contagion. It may 
produce on our readers an effect which we have not feit; and 
we shall give it without comment. We had already noticed 
the work reconimended, in our last Appendix. 


¢ To the Monruty Reviewers. 


* Together with this, you will find two more publications on the 
American doctrine of pestilential fluids. And they are forwarded to 
you, because the friends of science in New-York believe, that great 
obscurity has been thrown upon the subject by the fumigating pro- 
cess of Dr. Smyth. Since the publishing of Trotter’s Medicina 
Nautica, the wonderful operation of the nitrous acid vapours is fully 
déveloped. And in our Tari hospital here, the physicians can add 
nothing in favour of the internal use of nitric acid in syphylis, after 
various and long trials. Like Mr. Bell, they are almost persuaded 
any other acids will do as well. I suppose, in certain cases, these will 
do better, especially if of the palatable kind derived from vegetables. 

‘ The opinion entertained in Great Britain of the destructibility 
of all contagious, infectious, and pestilential matter by means of the 
acid of nitre, as it is preposterously called, or by its vapours, has 
probably its effect on the mind of the gentleman who reviewed Dr. 
Bay’s Eistertainca, which must have appeared to him like a direct 
violation of every thing at that moment deemed valuable on the sub- 
ject ; when septic acid and its fumes were killing pestilence wherever 
it was to be found. A practice viewed here with surprise and horror! 

‘ On this side of the Atlantic few persons, of the younger sort es- 
pecially, are tinctured with the notions of the nitrous being a mineral 
acid, of contagion being a putrid thing, and consequently alkaline, 
and such unsolid dogmas as these. They view things very differently 
indeed, and to great advantage too, for some years past, when in the 
midst of plague and pestilence. 

‘ The pamphlet on the tallow-chandlers case we think worthy 
your attention, because the subject of panier air is there discussed 
in cornection with the manufacture of soap and candles, which the 
legislature of the state and the corporation of the city had deter- 
mined to expel from town, as productive of infectious air and stirrers- 
up of yellow-fever. The statute of expulsion of these tradesmen, 
their memorial, and the argument of their counsel (Dr. Mitchill) . 
before the legislature then sitting at Albany, exhibits the question 
in many interesting points of view, and is drawn up in such a manner 
as to involve the entire discussion of the principle. The effect 
wrought by the argument was such that, as it is not considered par- 
liamentary to make and repeal a statute in the same session, a bill of 
mitigation was passed in 1797, and during the session of 1793 when 
Dr. Mitchill attended in person at Albany as a member of the ay 
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the whole of the statutes contained in the first part of the pamphlet 
were repealed, and a new one passed, eontaining none of those odious 
and unscientific regulations which disgraced the former laws. What 
adds to the beauty of the thing here is, she public are satisfied. And 
surely Mr. Baldwin’s account of the treatment of the plague in 
Egypt and the Levant dy jriction with oi], and the exemption of 
dealers in that article from that distemper, are powerful facts in cor- 
roboration of Dx. Mitchill’s doctrine:—his letter to Dr. Haworth, one 
of Radcliff2’s travelling physicians, lately in America, will give an 
idea how alkaline bodies destroy contagion ; it will soon be published 
in a work, edited here under the title of the Medical Repository. If 
you could only get the fumigation process out of your minds, you 
would yiew the subject better. The Reviewers of Gottingen, Er- 
Jangen, and Geneva, are not so much tinctured with nitrous gas; 
and they view this matter in a considerably different light. You 
dwell upon the virtues of nitrous gas. Every member of the corpora- 
tion and legislature of New-York knows better. 

‘The dissertafion by Mr. Lent appeared a few days ago. 
Owing to some hurry or carelessness, he published it without the 
proofs and vouchers which he had collected. It is inclosed, however, 


for your examination. 
‘ New-York, May 1798. Piaad...<. 
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Art. 1X. Voyage autour du Monde, &c. i. e. A’ Voyage round 
the World, in the Years 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, by 
j. F. G. pe rs Pérovuse: published conformably to the Decree of 
the National Assembly, of the 22d of April, 1791, and edited 
by M.L. A. Mirer-Mureau, Brigadier General in the Corps of 
Engineers, Director of Fortifications, Ex-constituent, and Member 
of several Literary Societies at Paris. In Three Volumes. to, 
4 Vols. 8vo. With an Atlas in folio. Paris. 1798 *. 


N EITHER length of time, nor the quick succession of events 

the most important and the most universally interesting, 
seem to have diminished the eagerness of expectation for the 
account of the labours of this enterprising but unfortunate na- 
vigator ; to whose great care and foresight, the world are in- 
debted for any advantages which they may obtain from the re- 
sults of his researches; as he seized every opportunity of send- 
ing, successively, his journals and observations to Europe. ‘The 
editor justly regrets the want of diligence in the other scientific 
pessons embarked with the worthy commander; who, if they 
had exerted themselves in the like manner, might have pre- 
vented the total loss of many articles and branches of important 





* Two English translations of this work have already appeared, 
and a third is advertised as in the press. We shall copy our extracts 
from the one that has been published by Johnson, in 3 Vols. 8vo. 
price rl. 16s. boards. AX, 
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information, Yet it appears that those gentlemen were not all 
alike negligent, as the last volume is in a great measure * com- 
posed of notes and detached pieces, forwarded to government by 
the men of science employed in the expedition.’ 

About two years after the time at which M. de Ja Pérouse 
had been expected to return to France, it was proposed and 
decreed by the National Assembly, (their attention having been 
drawn to the subject by a petition from the Society of Natural 
History at Paris, Jan. 22, 1791,) that two ships should be sent 
in searchof him: the last accounts, which he had transmitted 
home, giving a clue to form an opinion of the route that he 
had intended to pursue. The ships were accordingly dispatch- 
ed, under the command of M. @’Exntrecasteaux : but the search 
was not attended with success at all proportioned to their active 
and humane endeavours; and no new certain information was 
procured respecting the fate of M. de /a Pérouse and his com- 
panions. 

By a decree of the same Assembly, it was likewise directed 
that the accounts and charts, which this lamented navigator had 
sent home, should be printed and engraved at the national expence; 
and the profits were assigned to his widow. Both the decrees 
manifest much regard and attention for M. de la Pérouse and 
his associates, and are expressed with that degree of feeling 
which the circumstances must naturally excite. 

The preparation of the materials which had been received, 
for the press, was at first entrusted to the care of M. Fleurieu, 
Minister of the Marine: but circumstances having obliged this 
gentleman to relinquish the undertaking, it was put into the 
hands of the present editor, M. Mi/et Mfureau, Ex-constituent, 
and a Brigadier-General in the Engineers. He offers an apo- 
logy for having affixed the title of a Voyage round the World ; 
which we think very allowable, as all the route of importance 
to discovery was completed, and the return from China to 
Europe only was wanting. He accounts for the delay in pub- 


lication as follows: 


« The decree for its being printed was passed in the year 1791, 
and nothing was begun in 1793, the period at which I was entrusted 
with it. A paper money every day decreasing in value, occasioned 
the bargains and agreements with the artists and printers to,be 
broken almost as soon as made, or induced them to oppose my efforts 
with a mens inertness, founded upon the hope of better times; 
public opinion bor ering on madness, which then forced men to ac- 


commodate to the times, in opposition to the truth of history, the 
appellations and customs of other times, compelled me to remain in- 
active during more than a year; after all this, a new paper money, 


and the embarrassments of the government when specie re-appeared, 
a | i have 
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have been the physical and moral causes of the hindrance I have met 
with.’ 

The editor also gives some particulars of the life of La Pé- 
rouse ;—=which, from the age of 15, when (in the year 1756) 
he first entered into the French Marine, to the time of his 
death, was a life of almost constant hard service. He was 
in several actions against our countrymen. ‘Lhe following is 
the character given of him by M. Mureaw : , 


‘ Uniting in himself the vivacity peculiar to the inhabitants of 
warm climates, with an agreeable wit, and an equal temper, his mild- 
ness and his amiable gaiety made bis company always sought after 
with eagerness: on the other hand, matured by long experience, he 
joined to uncommon prudence a firmness of character, which is the 
characteristic of a strong mind, and which, increased by the hard- 
ships of a seaman’s life, rendered him qualified to attempt, and to 
conduct the greatest enterprizes with success.’ 

The most honourable testimony to his character, however, 
and to which is given the evidence of our own Countrymen, is his 
humane conduct when sent to destroy the Enghsh settlements 
in Hudson’s Bay, in the year 1782. Knowing that at his ap- 
proach the English had fled into the woods, and that at his 
departure, on account of the destruction of their settlements, 
they would be exposed to the danger of perishing with hunger, 
or of falling defenceless into the hands of the savages, he had 
the singular humanity and generosity to /eave them provisions and 
arms! 

In a preliminary discourse by the editor, a plan is suggested 
for the perfection of geography, by estavlishing a congress 
composed of astronomers, hydrographers, navigators, &c. ; 
and it is recommended that each of the maritime nations should 
contribute a proportion to the expence of expeditions, planned 
by and under the instructions of the congress, &c. This de- 
sign requires a time of perfect peace and good neighbour- 
hood. | 

The meridians in the voyage before us are throughout 
reckoned from Paris: on which head the editor remarks the 
inconvenience of calculations from many different meridians, 
and proposes, in order to obviate disputes for pre-eminence, to 
establish as the first meridian that ‘ remarkable peak which 
nature seems to have placed in the middle of the seas to serve 
as a beacon for navigators,’ i.e. the peak of Teneriffe. This 
new meridian, he observes, would leave our immense materi- 
als of geography in their full value ; and he adds that it is with 
regret that he rejects, for the present, the plan which has beea 
recommended by Lorda, and other learned men, for adopting 
a decimal division of the circle and of time; as it would almost 
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destroy the value of the old materials in astronomical science, 
and for a great Jength of time occasion much perplexity. 

The history of the voyage commences with copies of the in- 
structions given to the commander; to which is prefixed a note 
fromthe French king (Louis XVI.), under whose particular 
patronage the expedition was designed and executed. They 
are divided under distinct heads. ! 

The plan of the voyage, according to these directions, ap- 
pearsto us too extensive : for more was undertaken than a single 
‘expedition could well accomplish. ‘The time requisite, accord- 
ing to the calculation of those who formed the design, exceeded 
four years; and. allowances must always be made, in such long 
voyages, for accidents which are not to be foreseen and pre- 
vented, but which must be expected. Of this circumstance, 
indeed, they were not unmindful, for the orders are qualified 
by giving to M. de /a Perouse a considerable degree of discres 
tionary power, relying on his abilities and on his zeal for the 
service in which he was engaged. 

Many parts of the instructions are drawn up with great 
judgment. The acquirement of information respecting the in- 
terests of commerce is an object not neglected. ‘lhe navigator 
was directed to inquire into the American fur-trade, and 
likewise into the particulars of the concerns of the Dutch and 
English in the Molucca and Spice islands ; with other matters 
of a poilitico-commercial nature. ‘The interefls of general 
knowlege and humanity are likewise objects of attention. 
Kindness and moderation are in the strongest manner recom- 
mended to be observed in all intercourse with Indians; with > 
this addition, ‘* His Majesty will look upon it as one of the 
most successful parts of the expedition, that it may be termi- 
nated without costing the life of a single man.” this is highly 
commendable, in every view!—The most curious, and not the 
least important, of the objects of the expedition mentioned in 
the plan, is to endeavour to establish a communication with 
Japan: on which the following instruction is given: 

‘ y1thly. He will make his examinations of the Kurile Isles, and 
of the land of Jesso, with prudence and circumspection, as much 
in consideration of that which concerns his navigation in a sea which 
is not known to Europeans, and which passes for tempestuous, as in 
the communication which he may have with the inhabitants of these 
islands and lands, whose character and manners must necessarily have 
some conformity with those of the Japanese, who may have subju- 
gated part of them, and hold communication with the others. 

‘ He will see by the geographical and historical notes joined to 
the present instruction, that Russia does not extend her domiuion 
further than to those of the Kurile Isles, the nearest to Kamtschatka ; 
and he will examine, whether,’ in the number of southerly and in- 
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dependent isles, there be not one remaining, upon which; in the 
supposition of a commerce in skins and furs to be opened with France, 
it would be possible to form an establishment, or factory, which 
might be rendered secure from any insult on the part of the islanders. 

* tathly. With regard to Japan, he will endeavour to reconnoitre 
and inspect the north east, and the cast coast, and go on shore in 
some one of its ports, in order to satisfy himself whether its govern- 
ment in reality oppose any invincible obstacle to every establishment, 
to every introduction of commerce or barter with Europeans, and 
whether by the enticement of furs, which are an object of utility and 
luxury to the Japanese, it would not be possible to prevail on the 
ports of the east or north-east coast, to admit ships, which should 
bring furs, and receive in change teas, silks, and other productions 
of their soil, and the works of their manufacture ; perhaps the pro- 


hibitory laws of this empire, which all the accounts of this country - 


speak of as so severe, are not in force on the coasts to the north-east 
and east, with so much rigour as at Nangasaki and the south coast, 
places too near the capital to expect any relaxation in them.’ 

‘One other article in the instructions ought not to pass un- 
noticed ; discipline and indulgence are so properly blended in it, 
that we transcribe the following advice as one of the best 
models on which good discipline can be founded. 


‘ The Sieur De La Pérouse should establish the most exact disci- 
pline among the crews of the two frigates, and lie will carefully kee 
a strict hand to prevent any relaxation in this respect ; but this se- 
verity, seasonable in every part of service, and absolutely necessary 
in a voyage of several years, will be tempered by the constant effect 
of those paternal cares which he will owe to the companions of his 
fatigues ; and his Majesty, knowing the sentiments with which he is 
animated, is assured, that he will be constantly occupied in obtain- 
ing for his crews all the accommodation, and all the indulgence he 


can grant to them, without injury to the interest of the service and 
the object of the expedition.’ 


These orders are accompanied with explanatory notes, geo- 
graphical and historical; and we find also a memoir drawn 
up by the Academy of Sciences, for the use and direction of 
the scientific persons embarked in the voyage; which is divided 
into distinct heads. In a part of this memoir, presented by 
the Medical Society, recommending attention towards obtaining 
information of the diseases peculiar to the climates which the 
ships should visit, it is mentioned as an established fact, that 
the venereal distemper was communicated to the natives of Ota- 
heite by the ships under Captain Cook. Here it is sufficient 
for us to observe, that, before Captain Cook saw Otaheite, this 
island had been discovered by Wallis and by Bougainville; and 
this matter became a quéstion between them, each throwin 
the blame on the other; and probably with reason, when the 
habits of living among seamen are considered ; many.of whom, 
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when infected, are induced by indolence or dislike of medicine 
to let the disease take its free course for years toyether, till the 
whole mass becomes corrupted ;—and it is far from uareason- 
able or severe to suppose, that no considerable body of seamen 
will be found so clear from the disorder, as that there shall not 
be danger of their communicating the infection. 

The general interest which was excited by this undertaking 
appears in many instances; and in the equipment, the ships 
were most liberally provided with every thing that could be 
thought useful. 

It has been mentioned that no step was taken towards pub- 
lication, till the return of the ships began to be considered as 
almost hopeless. M. We Ja Pérouse, in a letter which he had 
written to a friend, had desired that, if his journal should be 

rinted before his return, it might be trusted to the direction 
of a man well versed in mathematical knowlege, and not to one 
who was merely a man of letters. In their appointment of an 
editor, the French government seem to have coincided in 
opinion with the lamented navigator; and the charts have 
been executed under the direction of M. Buache, Hydrographer 
of the Marine. 

The first paper presented to the reader, from the materials 
sent home by M. de a Pérouse, is a narrative of a voyage made 
in a Spanish frigate, La Princessa, commanded by Don Fran- 
cisco Antonio Maurelle, from Maniila to San Blas in New 
Spain. This narrative was translated from the Sp=nish ori- 
ginal by 4. G. Pingré ; and is accompanied with a chart con- 
structed by Buache. ‘The voyage, by the addition of some 
newly-discovered islands, assists, in some degree, towards com- 
pleting the geography of the South Seas: but the situations 
given by the Spanish commander appear not always worthy of 
reliance ; and the translator complains that the original jour- 
nal was, in some places, unintelligible. ‘The track and the 
narrative likewise disagree, though Buwache has taken consider- 
able pains in endeavouring to reconcile them. 

Discovery was not the business of Don Maurelle, who was 
employed to carry dispatches to the Viceroy of Mexico. He 
appears to have at first intended to have run his longitude 
down in north latitude: but, finding it difficult to get to the 
northward, when in longitude 175° east of Paris, he stood to 
the sourh across the trade wind, till he got into 30 degrees 
south latitude, when he again changed his purpose, and stood 
towards the north. We do not wonder that the translator was 

erplexed, when we read that Don Maurelle made for Solo- 
mon’s Islands bearing west 107 leagues distant, but was pre- 


vented by the north-easterly winds blowing without interrup- 
: tion. 
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tion. By the following curious extract, our readers will judge 
of the abilities of this navigator: | 


‘ Thus circumstanced, and upon continual complaints being made 
that the ship’s bread was not eatable, I resolved to look at it myself. 
When I saw the state it was in, I could not but consider myself as 
placed in the most dreadful situation, to which any human being 
.could be reduced, who sails in unknown seas, without hope of any 
succour. I never can look back to that sad moment, but the recol- 
lection of the afflicting picture, which then struck my sight, again 
rends my heart in pieces. I can declare with confidence, that if 
God had not supported me in that sorrowful and trying situation, I 
should have sunk into the deepest despair, seeing no prospect what- 
ever of continuing our voyage. 

‘I called Don vo Vasquez, the first pilot, to me, Don Juaa 
DPD’ Echeverria, the second ; as also all the warrant officers ; and I ap- 
pointed Don Pedro Carvajal, the surgeon, to make the written ree 


port of the council we were going to hold, and of the deliberations 
which might be taken thereon. 


‘ I led them one by one into the bread room. We there found 
millions of cockroaches: it is necessary a man should have seen them 
with his own eyes, to have an idea of the number of these insects. 
These pests had so much infested the ship, that the holy father, who 
officiated as chaplain, was obliged to have recourse to exorcisms more 
than once.’ 

It must, however, be confessed that they were in a ve 
distressed condition ; for three casks of bread, that had been 
kept in reserve, being opened, * they shewed no appearance of 
having ever held any bread; they were filled with cockroaches 
only.’—The French editor declines to make any remark on this 
narrative: but it appears that M. de /a Perouse did not hold it 
in high estimation. 

We have here also other accounts of voyages of the Spaniards, 
to explore the N. W. coast of America, but unaccompanied with 
charts. They differ from our discoveries in their account of the 
longitudes, and there is nothing peculiarly interesting in the 
occurrences. With these accounts, what the editor calls the 
preliminary part concludes ; and we tow enter on the subject 
of M. de la Pérouse’s voyage. 

On the ist of August 1785, the two frigates La Boussole, 
and L’ Astrolabe, the latter commanded by M. de Langle, but 
both under the orders of M. de /a Pérouse, sailed from Brest 
Road. They touched at Madeira and at Teneriffe; at the farst 
of which places they experienced much kindness and attention 
from Mr. Johnston, an English ‘merchant, and from Mr. 
Murray the British Consul. ‘The most remarkable occurrence 
at Teneriffe was the disappointment of M. de Monneron, of 
which we have the following short account ; 
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* M.de Monneron, captain in the corps of Engineers, also made 
a journey to the peak with the intention of taking levels down to 
the sea shore. Jt was the only manner of measuring this mountain 
that had never been attempted. Local difficulties, unless entirely 
insurmountable, would not have stopped him, because he was very 
‘much accustomed to operations of the kind. When upon the spot 
he’ found the obstacles much smaller than he had imagined, for in 
one day he had got through all that was difficult. He was come to 
a kind of plain, still indeed at a great elevation, but of easy access, 
and was congratulating himself upon the prospect of soon arriving 
at the end of his task, when difficulties were started by, his guides, 
‘which he found it impossible to overcome. Their mules had not 
drunk for sixty-eight hours, and neither prayers nor money could 

reyail upon the muletcers to make a longer stay. M. de Monneron 
was therefore under the necessity of leaving a work incomplete, which 
he had considered as finished.’ 
_..In reading this account, we were sorry for the disappoint- 
ment of M. de Af.; yet we must confess that another senti- 
ment, equally alive on the occasion, was respect for the mule- 
teer’s consideration for the animals. 

October 16th. ‘They saw the island of Trinidada, which, 
since it has been forsaken by the English, has been occupied 
by the Portuguese, as M. de la Pérouse conjectures, from no 
other motive than ‘ lest some other European nation should 
avail themselves of the vicinage, and carry on a contraband 
trade with the Brasils.’ 

After having quitted Trinidada, they endeavoured to find 
the island Ascencaon, but missed it; which, with what the 
Commodore afterward heard at St. Catherine’s, made him 
conclude that no such island exists. Onthe 6th of November, 
they anchored at the island of St. Catherine, on the coast of 
Brasil ; which is described as a convenient and excellent place 
for all necessary refreshments. In prosecuting their route 
from this place towards the south, they searched for the Isle 
Grande of la Roche, but without success. ‘lhe editor is of opi- 
nion that M. de la Pérouse too hastily pronounces against the 
existence of lands which he cannot find in the positions as- 
signed for them. He observes: 

¢ It would be dangerous to the progress of navigation, and fatal 
to navigators, to adopt the method of expunging islands formerly 
discovered from the charts, under the pretence of their having been 
sought for in vain, or of their position being at any rate uncertain, 
in consequence of the want of means to lay them down with precision 
upon the charts, at the time of their discovery. 

¢ I have the greater right to express my disapprobation of such 3 
method, as, a few pages back, I have proved that Ascengaon really 
exists, and that those who should expunge an island from the globe, 
would be in 2 manner responsible for the risks to which navigators 
| 5 who 
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who might fall in with it would be exposed by the false security in- 
spired by the charts ; while its being laid down, even in an uncertain 
manner, by keeping alive the attention of mariners, may render the 
finding of it again a matter of greater facility.’ ! 
In the course of 66 days, in these latitudes, they experienced 
only 18 hours of easterly wind: but the weather being mode- 
rate, they with little diiiculty rounded Cape Horn. On the 
gth of February they were abreast of the Straits of Magellan 
in the South Seas ; and on the 24th they anchored in the Bay 
of Conception, on the coast of Chili: the crews being in so 
good a state of health, that in the two ships there was not a 
single man on the sick lists. ‘The Bay of Conception is here 
described to be one of the most commodious harbours that can 
he found in any part of the world. The old city was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the year 1751, or rather swallowed up 
by the sea. ‘The new city is 3 leagues distant from the site 
of Old Conception, and is of ‘ greater extent, because the 


houses are built only one story high, that they may be the better. 


able to resist the earthquakes that happen every year. M. de 
Ja Pérouse says of this part of Chili, that ‘there is not in the 


universe a soil more fertile. Corn yields sixty for one; the: 


vineyards are equally productive; and the plains are covered 
with innumerable flocks which multiply beyond conception, [an 


unlucky word, in this place !] ‘ though abandoned entirely to. 


themselves.’ ‘Lhe climate is remarkably healthy; and he 


found here, then living, several persons who had completcd a: 


century: yet, with all these advantages, this is not a thriving 
colony ; which he attributes principally to the prohibitive re- 
gulations that exist from one end of Chili to the other. Eu- 
ropean goods pay: immense duties; first at Cadiz, then at 
Lima, and lastly on their entering Chili. ‘The administra- 
tion of justice is likewise very defective, ‘Che character given 


of the common people is that they are a mongrel race, much 
addicted to thieving, and the women exccedingly easy of access. 


The country, M. de Ja P. observes, unfortunately produces a 
small quantity of gold. 


¢ Almost all the rivers being auriferous, the inhabitant by wash- 
ing the earth can earn, it is said, half a dollar a day; but as pro- 
visions are very abundant, he has no real want ta incite him to labour. 
Without communication with foreigners, and unacquainted with our 
luxury and arts, he can desire nothing with sufficient energy to over- 
come his sloth.’—* Sloth, still more than credulity and superstition, 
has peopled this country with nuns and monks.’ ms, 


However, he praises the inhabitants of the first class, and 
gives them the character of being remarkably polite, obliging, . 


and hospitable, 


Having 
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Having said thus much of the inhabitants of Conception, we 
will present our readers with the more curious and interesting 
description of the native Indians. 


¢ The Indians of Chili are no longer those Americans who were 
inspired with terror by European weapons. ‘The increase of horses, 
which are now dispersed through the interior of the immense deserts 
of America, and that of oxen and sheep, which has also been very 
great, have converted these people into a nation of Arabs, com- 
parable in every respect to those that inhabit the deserts of Arabia. 
Constantly on horseback, they consider an excursion of two hundred 
leagues as a very short journey. They march, accompanied by 
their flocks and herds ; fecd upon their flesh and milk; and some- 
times upon their blood * ; and cover themselves with their skins, of 
which they make helmets, cuirasses, and bucklers. Hence it ap- 
pears that the introduction of two domestic animals has had a de- 
cisive influence upon the manners of all the tribes which inhabit the 
country from St. Jago to the Straits of Magellan. All their old 
customs are laid aside; they no longer feed on the same fruits, nor 
wear the same dress; but have a more striking resemblance to the 
Tartars, or to the inhabitants of the banks of the Red Sea, than to 
their ancestors, who lived two centuries ago. 

¢ It is easy. to conceive how formidable euch people must be to the 
Spaniards. Flow is it possible to follow them in such long excur- 
sions? How is it possible to prevent assemblages which bring to- 
gether in a single point nations scattered over four hundred le2gues 
of country, and thus form armies of thirty thousand men ? | 


Major-General Higuins, an Irish gentleman, in the king of 
Spain’s service, and who was commandant of the troops in 
this province, succeeded in gaining the good-will of these In- 
dians, rendering thereby ‘ the most signal service to the nation 
that has adopted him.’ 

Having now conducted our readers round Cape Horn, we 
fhall defer our farther account of this expedition to a future op- 
portunity. 

Th this unfinished part of the article, we shall not presume 
to give an opinion of the merits of the work: but it is to be 
remarked that the subject, independently of its importance, can- 
not fail of being highly interesting. ‘The publication, also, 
has been put into able hands, and the reader will find the notes 
of the editor intelligent and useful: but we wish to recom- 
mend, in a future edition, marginal dates; which, in journals, 
are always a great convenience. 

The translator, in a short advertisement, professes to have 
¢xactly copied the original. He says, 





< * I have been assured that they sometimacs bleed their oxen and, 
horses, and drink the blood.’ 
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« If any difference be perceived in the style of the several parts of 
the translation, it is partly to be attributed to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity, occasioned by competition, of bringing the work before the 
public with the least possible delay, in consequence of which, more 
than one gentleman has been employed: as, however, in the original 


work, the narrative and the various political and scientific documents, . 


are written by the respective persons embarked in the expedition 
who were entrusted with the care of the various departments, the 
variety in the style of the translation may be principally ascribed to 
the want of uniformity in the style of the original. A few oc- 
casional and immaterial errors and irregularites may very possibly 
have escaped the strictest attention ; but especial care has been taken 
to ensure the accuracy of the nautical parts, and of the scientific 
memoirs on subjects of natural history and geography.’ 


We have compared the plates in the translation of which we 
have made use, in the present article, with those of the French 
edition, and we find inthem great resemblance. The trans- 
lation is in that easy and natural language which generally ac- 
companies a clear comprehension of the original, but bears 


marks of the haste with which it was executed. 
Capt. B...-y. 


{ To be continued. } 





Art. X. Der Freistaat von Nerdamerika, &c. i.e. The Free State 
of North America described by D. von Butrow. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
300 Pages ineach. Berlin. 1797. 

Some aceount of a foreign work concerning N. America, 

which tended to encourage emigration, was given in our 
roth vol. p.575. ‘The publication before us undertakes to 
reverse the picture, and gives the most unfavourable and (we 
believe) exaggerated representation of the United States that 
we have yet received trom any European traveller. The au- 
thor indeed attacks, with a sort of ecclesiastical hatred, the 
praisers of America, treating them as men systematically per- 


verse and deceitful; of misanthropic hearts or insane minds 3: 


and as-a designing sect of deluders rather than asdupes. Thef? 
Americo-mania he seems to consider as a criminal heresy, which 
it is a duty to expose and to combat.—-He has visited the trans- 
atlantic republic twice, and stayed there from September 1791 
to July 1792, and from September 1795 to October 1796. 
He speaks of the German Travels of Doctor Schapf, as distin- 
guished for fidelity ; of those of Brissot *, as a superficial, ems 
bellished, dexterous portrait, intended to impassion the French 
for the epuration of morals and the republicanization of go- 
vernments; and of those of Chastellux + as the work of a man ill- 
informed and ill-circumstanced for observation. Bartram t¢ and 


~® See the 3d vol. of our General Index, p. 29. + Ibid. 
$ See Rev. N.S. vol. x. p. 13 and 730. 
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Imlay * he attacks for a gaudy tropical style, worthy only of the 
unwholesome wildernesses of which they boast. Even Cooper + 
is commended with reluctance. 

From these preliminary depreciations of his predecessors, he 
passes on to consider the importance of descent ; of being well 
bred, in the sense of horse-dealers. He thinks that the Ame- 
ricans are derived from a bad stock ;—from the dupes of puri- 
tanic cant ; from stupid, sour, tasteless ascetics, whose tempers 
desired anarchy while at home, and practised intolerance when 
abroad. He seems to think the religious spirit an innate tradi- 
tional evil.—Yet these are the best of the progenitors of the 
Americans.—He speaks of the posterity of the wild Irish as 
more idle, more cruel, and more intemperate in their new 
than in their old country ;—of the Swabian boors, he says, a 
question must be asked of them both in German and in Eng- 
lish before they understand it in either tongue, and whose un- 
meaning answers are returned with the sloth of a remote echo; 
—and the transported felons, who contributed to people Virginia 
with its drunken, gambling, lewd, rapacious, spendthrift, keen, 
quick, courageous, hospitable inhabitants, are commemorated 
with equal respect. 

It is allowed (§ 5), however, that industry and frugality are 

to be found in America; and that wealth is pursued there 
with very general success :—but this has given rise to a tricking 
commercial spirit ; and to an intolerable meanness of character, 
which repines at every bargain in which it has not over- 
reached, establishes unfairness as the order of the market-day, 
and renders the habitual practice of injustice essential to self- 
approbation. A consequence of this spirit is a deference to 
cunning, and a servility to wealth, of which even the traders 
of Holland, to say nothing of other countries, would be 
ashamed. 
# Many historical traits are selected, in order to prove the low 
ebb of morality among the people, and the absence of elevated 
sentiment and disinterested virtue among the rulers. The. 
paper-money system, the buying-in of the army-certificates, 
the contrivances of the land-jobbers,—every thing is made, as in 
the hands of Mandeville, to grow out of the lowest selfish pas- 
sions. ‘This practice of deteriorating motives, and of impu- : 
ting, on all occasions, the principles of conduct least favour- 
able to the dignity of human nature, is not, as Hume justly 
observes, conducive to the improvement of our species, It is 
both a proof and a cause of depravation. 

¢ Hence (exclaims our author p. 85) naturally results, in a 
thinking mind, the question; “ Is it well to have left the 
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* See Rev. N.S. vol. viii. p. 390. ~~ + Rev. vol. xvii. . 312. 
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Americans thus long to their selfishness, or would. it have been 
better by force to seize, for a time, on despotic power ; and 
by well-adapted institutions to ennoble the nation and: render it 
happy?’ The author plainly inclines to the,afirmative +. Jn- 
stitutions (says he) form the character of a'nation. By means 
of them, the legislators of antiquity fashioned the, people into 
correspondence with the constitution, The moderns occupy 
themselves with constitutions merely, (which are the forms of 
governments,) but have no idea of institutions, and even cen= 
sider them as in our ‘imes impracticable, Yet no constitution 
can answer its end without analogous institution.: the latter ig 
the soul and the former the body. A legislator should be aui- 
mated by a fixed spirit of arrangement: there are men of ta- 
lents who verge on this highest step without attaining it.’ 

We have no hesitation in denying the wisdom and benevoe 
lence of those ends which require despotic power as an instru- 
ment. Let us admit, fora moment, that the Americans have 
the vices of early society, of thinly-peopled countries, of a 
young nation ; that rare intercourse has less called forth the 
sympathetic feelings among them; that they have less beneyo- 
lence, less sensibility to the praise and blame of others, and’a 
less acute sense of the laudable and the blame-worthy : will 
institutions alone remove this ? Certainly not. Inerease the 
population, multiply the intercourse, refine the taste by exhi- 
biting specimens of what is morally beautiful in conduct, and 
by circulating them in description ;—in a word, await the na- 
tural progress of unsophisticated socicty, and the virtues of a 
more advanced civilization will in duc time arise. 

The thirty-first section satirizes the more superstitious sects 
of the Americans, not, like the benevolent author of the Spi- 
vitual Quixcte*, soas to rub off the grimace without erodin 
the substance, but with the rash ridicule of a French philoso- 
phist, who does not enough hesitate to extinguish hope, to 
withdraw consolation, or to abolish restraint. ‘Lo this cen- 
sure, the second section is also exposed. 

As the general result of this set of observations, the author 
states (p. 239) that the Americans are precisely the natural re- 
sult of their unfortunate descent, of their unwholesome country, 
and of their unfavourable circumstances; that they are not that 
regenerated, simple, innocent, virtuous nation of republicans, 
which in Europe they are by many deemed; and that they may 
best be considered under the image of a youth prematurely ener- 
vated by luxury and sensuality, whose corrupted constitution 
tends to untimely old age, whom palliatives cannot effectually 





* See a character of this work, M.R. vol. xlviii. p. 384. 
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relieve, but to whom tonic doses of the most active medicines 
are necessary, if he be to tecover the glow of vigor, and to 
throb with the elastic pulse of health. 

A second part of the work is occupied by philosophic ob- 
servations, not of the moral but of the physical kind ; very few 
of which will instruct the natural philosopher. The sixth dis- 
quisition supposes the West-Indian islands to be remnants of 
an antient continent swallowed by the sea, and relates Plato’s 
well-known story of an Atlantic island, in corroboration of the 
hypothesis, We are informed that the observations of mari- 
ners uniformly testify a decrease of depth in the shoals of the 
West-indies. These islands seem therefore to be mountaine 
summits of a rising continent, not pinnacles of a submerged 
country. There is no part of the inhabited world on which 
the sea has made any considerable inroad: but the districts from 
which it has sensibly withdrawn are innumerable; and the 
beachy shore of North America is plainly one of the more re- 
cent desertions. Were we to seek in nature for the possibly 
romantic island of Plato, we should fix on Spain; the observ- 
ations of naturalists having rendered it highly probable that the 
Bay of Biscay once joined the Mediterranean, by a streight 
nearly commensurate with the canal of Languedoc. 

-M. Von BiiLow asserts (vol. ii. p. 49) the declension of the 
price of land in America. ‘ Mr. Cooper (says he, p. 62) had pur- 
chased a plantation near Northumberland : but, finding the la- 
bourers, to whom he had immense wages to pay, for ever at 
play and in liquor, he gave up the enterprize, and will at- 
tempt no more agricultural projects in America. Dr. Priestley 
is said to have written to his friends that Northumberland is a 
terrestrial paradise. ‘This is putting a good face on a bad bar- 
gain. Northumberland is pleasantly situated, and the land is 
good : but it is no paradise. Neither the climate nor the sot- 
tish barbarians who inhabit it breathe the gales cf Eden.’ 

P. 112. ‘ Preachers in America eyey the privilege of being gra- 
tuitously received in all the inns. ence every strolling adventurer 


calls himself a preacher, and performs occasionally to the crowd in 
the course of his journey.’ 

P. 141. ‘ It is astonishing that Congress should never yet have 
sent out any persons at the public cost, to examine the north-west 
country. It ts truly humiliating for them that the English governs 
ment quia have to patronize travels of ciscovery in their immediate 
neighbourhood, while Congress minds nothing but the customs and 
the excise. This government has all the character of the people. 
T’o whatever does not bring instantaneous profit, they are wholly in- 
different. Nothing noble characterizes their measures. If the mo- 


dern Jews were to set up a republic, it would be such an one as the 
American.’ 
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As the general result of this set of observations, the author | 
states that the lower and poorer any European emigrant is, the 
more will he find his condition Licinved in America. He 
should not merely be poor: meanness of education should ac- 
company his poverty. Has he been used to those rude manual 
labours which form the basis of every society ; has he been ac- 
customed to the narrow gratifications and unmerited contempt in 
which this whole class is doomed to starve in Europe;—let him 
wander to America. The absence of competition there confers 
on his toil a higher recompence ; and he may exchange his ab- 
solute nullity for a certain degree of independence and civil 
existence. A man with the talents of a cultivated mind will 
more easily make his way in Europe than in America, where 
these qualifications are not sufficiently valued. A merchant 
may gain in America; but he is far more likely to lose, if he 
‘ has not served a long apprenticeship to the arts of the country 
under native tuition ; and he will find himself involved in some 
of those periodical earthquakes which are so often overthrowing, 
in hundreds, the commercial houses of the country. Least of 
all is America thte country for a farmer, of education and pro- 
perty, who aspires to realize agricultural projects. The high 
price of labour, its scarceness, its aukwardness, the dearness of 
cattle, of furniture, of clothing, and every thing else, are against 
him; and the wretchedness of every neighbourhood renders 
rural society there insupportable. 

The third part of this work discusses the probable future 
state of this country, and prophesies a decrease of the Ame- 
rican commerce ; and a thence-resulting declension of English 
greatness. On every topic, the satirizing author studies the 
language of despondence, of alarm, and of reproach: his re- 
marks, however, are those of a keen-sighted though not ofsa 
good-humoured observer. He was not born with a rose- 
coloured imagination, but gazes on the dingy hues of things : 
still his vision is sharp and distinct ; and if he uses a smoked, 
it is nevertheless a polished glass. 


Art. XI. Bruder Moritz der Sonderling, &c. i.e. Brother Maurice 
the Original, or the Colony for the Pelew Islands. By Aucusrus 
von Korzesug. 8vo. 150 Pages. Second Edition. Leipzig, 


1796. ‘| 
WE have already spoken of this author, on the appearance 
of his Negroe-Slaves (Rev. vol. xx. p. §43), of his Indians 
in England (xxii. p. 25y), Of his History of an Orphan (xxii. 
p. 557), af his Misanthropy and Repentance (xxvi. p. 188), and 
of his Benyowski (xxvi. p. 330). We have now to announce 
o 2 another 
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another very pleasing drama, which still awaits the hand of a 
translator. This sentimental comedy bears more resemblance 
to the Indians in England than to any other of his preceding 
efforts, and like it has three acts. : 

Maurice was a poor nobleman, obliged to leave his aunt 
and sisters in narrow circumstances, and to embark for the 
Indies in quest of a maintenance. After having rapidly ac- 
quired the fortune of a nabob, he attempted to return through 
Arabia, where he was plundered of that portion of his pro- 
perty which had been intrusted to the caravan, and was him- 
self -made slave to a Bedouin Sheik. Omar, the son of the 
Arab chieftain, attaches himself to Maurice, learns of him an 
European language, obtains his liberty, and accompanies him 
to Europe: he has saved the life and he enjoys the friendship 
of Maurice. ‘The piece opens soon after the arrival of the two 
friends in the sea-port at which the female relatives of Mau- 
rice reside, in industrious obscurity. ‘hey have just been re- 
moved to better lodgings, and are engaged in hiring an addi- 
tional maid-servant. aurice is represented as endowed with 
an excellent head and heart, but as having gotten rid of every 
prejudice, which the freaks of modern philosophy have at- 
tacked. He proposes to each of his sisters that she should 
marry him: but, finding them otherwise inclined, he gives the 
one to a painter, and the other to his friend Omar. He next 
applies to the maid-servant, who, after various hesitations, 
thinks it her duty to tell him that she has already a little bas- 
tard, five or six years of age, by a person who is lately dead. 
Maurice likes both the child and the mother, and determines 
to marry her. He is willing to let his property become a com- 
mon stock; and his friends are willing that he should: they 
agree to lay it out. in what is necessary for colonization, and, 
being rather unfit for Europe, to set off together for the Pelew 
Islands. Some episodical personages serve to prolong the 
piece by farcical incidents. 

_ . Much originality, consistency, interest, and nature, are ma- 

nifest in the groupe of characters here assembled. The feel- 
ing, generous, bold, and naked honesty of Maurice; the negroe- 
fidelity and fiery sensibility of Omar; the lofty reserve of Moll, 
who is incurring the reproach of avarice in order to obtain the 
means of beneficence ; the tender melancholy of his Julia; and 
the lively petulance aud amiable caprice of Nelly, so bewitch- 
ingly employed in taming and rewarding the half-savage Ara- 
bian ;—afford a high degree of variety and of pleasure. ‘The 
most peculiar scene is perhaps that in which Maria meets the 
offer of marriage from Maurice by acquainting him with her 
previous amour: we shall] translate it: 


¢ Maria 
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© Maria (leading in a little boy to Maurice). See. 

* Maurice (advancing towards her). At length then, you fibber, 
you are return’d. Are these your quarters of an hour? For this 4 
expect that in future you turn my months into quarters of hours. 

‘ Maria. { have waited awhile behind the hedge; you were not alone; 
and | wanted tocollect myself—to prepare myself :—my eyes were so red. 

‘ Maurice. Sweet girl, a red cheek I will allow you; for virgin 
shame reddens the cheek :—but grief the eyes. My wife must have 
tears only for another’s sorrows. 

‘ Maria. ‘The generosity of a man can dry bitter tears: but gene- 
rosity is not omnipotence : it cannot blot out the past, it cannot raze 
the written troubles of the heart. Your wife good! great—man ! 
there was a time when I might have fancied myself worthy of sucha 
title :—but of those sweet days of innocence, nothing now is left to me 
but the courage to tell you—that they are no more. This boy is my 
son. (She clings about the child, and takes him to her arms.) Charles, 
‘1, Charles, to thee thy mother made a great sacrifice; and in return 
thou shalt one day curse me for having given to thee a dishonourable 
being. (She rises up again.) Farewell, Sir. My thanks and my 
blessing swim in those tears. I owe you much. You lifted up my 
souk anew. You gave me occasion to discover that I am still not 
wholly unworthy. Yes, Sir, to you I can willingly own it—lI felt 
SF so bowed down, and so debased, that I dared not even pray to my 
God ; for I had only words to atone for my faults: but the sacrifice 
which to-day I make to duty and to virtue, will restore to me some 
claim on my ownesteem. Ithank you, Sir. You have saved a wretch! 
—for who is so wretched as she who has lost her own esteem? The 
remembrance of this last hour will sweeten many moments of my life. 
\y I ean again pray to God; and your name shall mingle with every 
breath of my gratitude. Farewell. 

© Maurice. Stay. (He takes her by the hand, and after a pause bece 
hons the child.) Where is thy father, child ? 

‘ Child. He is dead. 

¢ Maurice. I will be thy father, boy. 

‘¢ Maria. QO! God! 

‘ Maurice (turning from the child to Maria). Thou art again fling- 
ing a prejudice in my way, and I—do not stumble at it, but tread it 
under foot. Look at this diamond (sheeving her his ring), it is hand- 
some, it is of the purest water, itis mine. Iam not the first who 
possessed it; though I trust it shall be buried with me. I joy in it 
as much as if I had myself dug it from the mine of Golconda. (He 
© takes her cordially by the hand.) 1 teel, Maria, that thou canst make 

me happy such as thou art. Thou speakest of atime when thou 
wast better: I tell thee thou art better now. ‘Thy innocence was 
ignorance, was custom: thou wast good, because it had been told 
thee to be good. Now thou knowest why thou art good; now thou 
art virtuous :—and shall I cast away the felicity of my life out of 
deference to a whim ?—refuse a rose because a butterfly has rifled it? 
What thou ast been I have no right to ask. I know what thou ar‘, 
and what thou wi/t be to me. Why dost thou not ask me whether 
} have ever been a pure young man, a stranger to incontinence ? In 
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my eyes, both sexes have equal rights. To-day begins a new life: 
the present is clear: the future smiles: the past lies behind us like a 
cloud which the wind has driven by. Dwell not enthusiastically on 
thy woes. Think of thy sorrows only with the glad feeling that 
they are no more. Whatever troubles thee henceforth, let me share 
it taithfully with thee. 

‘ Maria (deeply moved, labours to express her gratitude in gestures 
she cunnol speak. At length she turns to the child, looks alternately at him 
an/ ut Maurjee, and with fautering voice says) And this child ? 

¢ Meurice. 1 am his father; he is my son. The mother to whom 
J owe him is not indeed named Pleasure, but Affection. Nature did 
not. force him on me as a son in an hour of intoxicationhe is m 
son by the choice of my heart. Come, my boy, shake hands. (Te 
ofers his hand to the child, who takes it and caresses him.) Were I pro- 
mise thee, in the face of those who take most concern in thy fate, in 
the face of God and of thy mother, that I will truly and faithfully be 
thy father. I will so act towards thee, that, when we meet thy real 
father before the throne of God, he shall not dare to say—the lad 
Zs tie. 

‘The Child (drawing back bis band). You hurt me. 

‘ Maurice (smiling). He understands me not; but God has under- 
stood me; and thou too? 

¢ Mevia (with deep emotion). Y have. 

‘ iJcurice. So much, then, is settled. Iam by this time known 
to thee ; and I may now more confidently repeat my question: Sweet 
girl, wile thou be my wife? 

‘ Maria. You deserve an eutire heart. 

‘ Maurice. And if I deserve, I shail have it. If any of thine 
affections yet cling to other objects, time will separate them; and 
every day will add to the wholeness of my possession. This very 
fetling of progress is a new enjoyment. 

¢ \Jaria. Yes, I shall love thee. As yet I cannot: you are too 
much my benefactor: we are not equal enough to each other :— 
bit if esteem and gratitude be the preparations for real love—as I 
tiuuk I feel they are- then es — 

_ 6 Maurice (snatches her hand with transport). Speak after me. 
Thou 

‘ Maria (bashfully ). Thou— 

‘ Maurice. I love thee. 

¢ Maia. Thee, 

¢ Mourice. Yam thine. 

© %a11@. Thine. 

¢ Maurice (clasping her in his arms.) Mine. Here, my child, thou 
belonges: to our trefoil-leaf. (He lifis up the child, who throws a hand 
round each of their necks J ‘The knot is tied. (He sets down the child, 
and lis go the hand of Maria.) It ts completely ticd in my eyes: in 
thine it stiil wants another ceremony. Come. Follow me to the 
clergyman ? 








[1 this as in many others of his scenes, Kotzesve must be 
thougut to tread on the brink of moral licentiousness. By 


putting 
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putting a case, in which the feelings of an audience are drawn 
to sympathize with a man who overlooks, in his wife, the stain 
of previous incontinence, there is danger lest the general rule 
of purity should become enfeebled in the public imagination, 
So in the Stranger, by putting a case in which the feclings of 
an audience are drawn to sympathize with a man who over- 
Jooks in his wife the stain of aduitery, there is danger lest 
the general rule of severity should become enfecbled in the 
public opinion, 

These dramas are too well written not to be read ence: but 
it depends much on those who wish well to public morality, 
whether they should shortly be dismissed asa fashion, or whee 
ther the tendency of their impression should be prolonged by 
listening to them with persevering applause. Tay. 





Art. XII. Grundlage zu einer kunftigen Zoonomie, &c. i.e. A 
Foundation for a future Zoonomia. Svo. pp. 240. Jena. 1798. 


ic is the ingenious attempt of a young medical student. 

Professor Hufeland, who was consulted by the bookseller 
respecting the manuscript, observed, that ** no sooner had he 
learned that it came from one of his hearers, than he gave his 
voice for its being printed ; not out of vanity, but because the 
author had chosen to criticise and reject his doctrines. Nor can 
any one fail to perceive that happy ideas and penetrating views 
occur in the essay, however it may be deficient in connection, 
and sophistical in some of its reasonings.” 

In relation to a former work of similar title, the author re- 
marks that § Darwin has already used the name Zoonomia, and 
only the name. For his work is nothing but an universal or- 
ganical natural history, and looks more like an hypothetical 
didactic poem than a systematic plan of the laws of organic 
life. It is very allowable in a poet to call unknown powers 
into action, but not so in a teacher of the laws of nature. 
‘The latter must not go about to explain what he cannot ex- 
plain.’ 

The cause of the present imperfect knowlege of animal na- 
ture is not, we are told, ‘the indolence of inquirers, nor a 
deficiency of the means of inquiry: the fault lies with Philo- 
sophy, who in the evening appears in one garb; in the morn- 
ing in another; to-day, takes a thing one way, to-morrow 
another, and explodes her yesterday’s opinion as nonsense. It 
is Philosophy content with half experiments, and undertaking 
to make out the remainder d priori. He who invented the 
doctrine of ideas @ priori deserves a pillat from Indolence and 
Ignorance. This doctrine, alas! makes dreadful encroach- 
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ments 3 and we shall soon be able to account for every thing 
without needing to take a single step after experiment.’ ‘This 
is doubtless meant more particularly of the philosophy of Kant; 
whose definition of the word organic, this author examines and 
rejects. He himself offers the following definition: * That is 
organic which, by generation, ( gattungserzengung, ) is come 
pounded of irritable fitness for a common end.’ Afterward, 
Matter and quality (substance and accident), Vis vite in general, 
or irritability—Structure of fibres, or vis vita in specte—Composition 
of organs to a living individual—Operation of lifemAnimalismus 
th particular—constitute the subjects of so many chapters. We 
could extract various reasonings equally ing nious with those 
of celebrated writers, and not more paradoxical. 


Having contended at length for the irritability (contractibi- 


lity) of the nerves, the author proceeds to argue against their 
sensibility in the following manner : 


¢ Every power of a physical body must have a sensible action. We 
aust perceive this action in a bedy ab extra. ‘This sensible aetion of 
sensibility is neither an idea of perception, nor (what is most in point) 
can it be made an idea of understanding. This proves that sensation 
belongs to the soul, not to the body. For every act of the soul is 
like itself a non-entity, (unding,) and conversely a non-entity belongs 
to the soul. 2. All the spasmodic symptoms, known under the title 
of nervous symptoms, arise from a really spasmodic contraction, and 
can by no means be referred to sensation. One part, for example, 
feels: another not, or more intensely. One part: does not so act on 
the soul that sensation can arise, as it can in another. Now were the 
action of a nerve sensation, there must take place, at a time when the 
nerve is so greatly irritated, an increase of fecling, not insensibility : 
—but, when I assume an actual contraction,. and conceive the nerve 
in this state, and irritate it externally, no farther contraction can fol- 
low; for the nerve is at its utmost contraction ; and therefore the 
new stimulus can occasion no increased action of the soul. 3. We. 
do not feel in sleep, and yet we have the same nerves as when awake. 
That all the conditions necessary to the activity of the ‘nerves are 
present, appears from our feéling-when we suddenly awake. Were 
sensation the affair of the nerves, they must continue to act as long: 
as the proper conditions shall be present ; and sleep would be an im- 
possible state. 4. We perceive animal phenomena which immedi 
ately depend on the nerves. If sensibility be an act of the nervesy, 
how far can a n9-phenomenon be the cause of a phenomenon? For it 
is demonstrable that, sensation is no phenomenon. 5. Were the 
nerves sensible, we should understand the organs, laws, and actions 
of our system better than we do. We should need no anatomy, no 
physiology ; nor should we have the trouble of framing such ‘frail 
hypotheses concerning ‘the functians of the organs: for the nerve 
would well know what neighbours it had ; would. manifest to us by 
its feeling, what acted on it, and how this something acted.<But 
2 wherefore 
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wherefore more proofs against a theory, which refutes itself by its 
incapability of being proved ?” 

We do not believe that any intelligent reader will require to 
have the fallacy of these arguments pointed out to him; yet, at 


the same time, it might not be easy to argue to better purpose 
in defence of such a thesis. 


Of two or three other difficult problems, the anonymous 
reasoner offers this solution : 


¢ Will, to which they have done the honour of constituting it a 
peculiar faculty, is nothing but the power of sensation directed by 
the power of thinking towards a determinate object. For this no 
peculiar faculty is needed ; and to this may all voluntary motions be 
reduced.—lInstinct, that mysterious term and mysterious idea, is 
nothing but sensibility directed by simple organic irritation, without 
co-operation of the thinking power. All motions, that cannot be 
explained by simple organic connection, belong to sensibility ; with- 
out which, as a co-operative cause, no corporeal act can be conceived: 
—but this co-operation can primarily relate only to the degree of 
corporeal action.—Conscionisness is the thought of the state for the 
time being ; it is therefore no primary effect of a power; and there- 
fore the soul is not identity of consciousness.’ 

‘The author concludes with promising to publish experiments 
in future, rather thin theory; having found, he says, during 
the composition of his essay, that we are in need solely of 
facts. We cannot but allow that he has much the appearance 
of being capable of kindling new light in physiology. 





Art. XIII. Le Nord Littéraire, &c. i.e. The Literary, Physical, 
Political, and Moral State of the North: a periodical Work. By 
Professor Otivarius, of the University of Kiel in Holstein, 8vo, 
Kiel. 1798. 

HE annunciation of a French periodical work, the object 

of which is to instruct the Parisians concerning the pros ~ 
duce of literature in the North, will no doubt be agreeable to 
the learned in Scandinavia and Germany, whose celebrity will 
thus be more speedily diffused ; and to many individuals in this - 
and other countries, whose studies have extended to the French 
and not to the German tongue. It appears once in three 
months; and it is highly honourable to the Editor, who coms 
poses in-a foreign language with much facility and purity. 

One year’s numbers are before us, commencing in July 1797 : 

they include many entertaining, if ‘not many vaiuable ar- 

ticles; and they certainly deserve to be periodically consulted 
by our publishers, if not by our public also. 

A discourse, by the editor, concerning the universality of 
the French language, very properly introduces his undertaking. 
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He maintains that a language which, for more thana century, 
has been so much cultivated by the higher classes in Europe, 
wil] continually become more and more familiar to them; that 
the revolution of France has now introduced it among the in- 
ferior classes of neighbouring couutries, who will attach them- 
selves to it more aud more; and that a language already so 
general must, for that very reason, tend to usiversalization. 

To these positions, many objections might be offered. The 
French language is declining in favour among the higher classes ; 
and its fortunes seem in some degree associated with those of the 
opinions which the French writers have sought to promulgate, 
In this country, at present, noblemen are heard to boast that 
no French is taught in their houses; and women of fashion 
pique themselves on not understanding it at all. The example 
of Frederic and of Catharine has ceased to operate in its behalf 
among the courts of the North. Alexander did many things 
in order to be the subject of conversation at Athens ; and these 
sovereigns do many things in order to be the subject of con- 
yersation at Paris:—but praise is valuable only while it is ex- 
pressed with taste and bestowed with discernment. Who 
would. choose to incur the eulogies of the sycophants of 
Robespierre and the deificrs of Afarat? Paris is no longer the 
chosen seat of refinement: her literature has degenerated in 
quality, and is consulte? with diminishing interest. The 
French language is not unlikely to decline in favour also among 
‘the secondary classes, who have generally some profitable end 
in view when they choose their studies, and who were com- 
monly directed to the selection of French by its extensive use 
in commercial relations. Now the commerce of France and 
that of Holland, which employed the French tongue, have de- 
clined prodigiously. ‘The English language is already a better 
medium of intercourse in the Baltic, in Notth America, and 
in the East and West Indies, than the French. Our merchants 
could easily advance the interests of our literature, by favouring 
still farther the use of English correspondence ;—-and as me- 
tropolisses, where French has chiefly been studied, are few,— 
but sea-ports, where English is much studied, are many,—it is 
not improbable that the next century will reverse the prepon- 
derance of language, in favour of that which can already reckon 
its authors and printing-presses on the banks of the Delaware 
and of the Ganges. 

‘To this speculation, succeeds an account of Russian music, 
of a Danish tragedy, of Hufeland’s art of prolonging life *, of 





* Of which we lately gave some account: Sce Rev. April, 
P- 471 
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@ panegyric on Gustavus III. and on Catharine IL., of an essay 
on the city of Hamburgh, of a description of Norway, and of 
a beautiful hymn by Professor Baggesen of Copenhagen, which 
has much suffered in the translation, Several articles of intel- 
ligence accompany these notices. 

No. 2. details the mode of travelling in the North: the regu- 
lations of the poor-man’s hospital at Berlin: the mode of rear- 
ing colts in Holstein: the organization of the Norwegian 
regiment of skaiters ; and the medical polity of Sweden. It 
reviews Strisa’s annihilation of Poland, the new edition of 
Mensel’s Gelebrtes Deutschland, or biographies of German writers, 
and a description of Weissenstein. An acconnt is also inserted 
of a new fish, or rather an improved description of an ill- 
classed fish, henceforth to be called Pleuronectes Lichtensteinit, 

No. 3. opens with a very interesting account of the adminis- 
tration of the Margrave of Baden. ‘This excellent prince, 
Charles Frederic, is a pupil of the physiocratic writers of the 
French, and has spent a mild and pacific life of fifty years in 
realizing, on his little territory, the most practicable and useful 
plans of political philosophy. Superior to the ambition of 
military prowess, he never wept at the tomb of a conqueror 
to become like him : 


Threnen gelicht zu seyn 
Vom glickseligen Volk, weckten den Fiingling oft 
In der Stunde der Mitternacht. 
\ This number also contains an epitome of Valentiner’s dise 
sertation on the best means of preventing fires in large towns: 
some notice of the system of Kant, of the state of the arts in 
Denmark, of the liberty of the-press there, and of the services 
of Count Berastorff: an account of the construction of a newly- 
invented sort of ship, which draws less water than usual; and 
many minute varieties of intelligence, 

No. 4. exhibits a political sketch of Europe, which is written 
with brilliancy; a valuable statement of the condition of the 
Danish marine ; a delineation of the Norwegian peasantry ; a 
string of observations on sea-sickness ; a curious account of 
southern Russia ; a prospectus of a military journal ; and va- 
rious literary notices, of which we select the concluding one. 


‘ The ccclesiastical annals prove but too decidedly how obnoxious 
tythes have at all times been in all countries. Never has any tax ex- 
cited so many disturbances, and with so much reason. The Danish 
government, persuaded of this truth, has endeavoured to substitute 
a less inconvenient levy for the tythe ; and has invited the land-owners 
to come to agreements with the clergy, respecting the value of the 
indemnity to be assigned to the latter,—which is to consist in fixed 
Janded property. In several places, this commutation has been ac- 
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complished su¢cessfully. Orders have also been given to the hailiffs 
that, whenever a vacancy happens in a benefice, they are to endea. 
your, in concert with the farmers, to accomplish such agrecment ; 
and, if they do not succeed, to report the case to the government 
for farther attention. Thus it is evident that many years will not 
elapse before an impos‘ so hostile to the interests of agriculture, and 
so unfavourable to the popularity of the clergy, will entircly have 
ceased, without injury to any individual.’ 
_ It also appears, from some facts here enumerated, that the Da- 
mish government is gradually improving the condition of the Jews. 
The next number is to consist chiefly of intelligence respect- 
ing Sweden: a country, as Professor Oxtvarius observes, 
© little known even in the North,’ 
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Arr. XIV. Der Geschichten Schweizerischer Eidyenoffenschaft : i. ¢. 
, The History of the Swiss Confederacy. By Jonannes Mitten. 
8vo. 3 Vols. 700 Pages in each. Leipzig. 1786 to 1795. 
OUNTAINOUS countries, which have mostly been inhabited 
by a robust and courageous race of men, of tall stature 
and healthy complexion, do not appear to be so favourable to 
the intellectual as to the corporeal excellence of the human 
species. From Beeotia to Biscay, the feats of mental exertion 
have at all times been scarce along the Alpine and Pyrenean 
ridge of hills. ‘Vhe noted seats of culture and refinement must 
every where be sought at the river’s mouth, not at its source; 
on the flat shore, not on the cloud-capt. rock. Those who 
illustrated Olympus and Parnassus mostly dwelt at Athens or 
Alexandria. Florence and Rome were thronged with genius ; 
while San Marino and Perugia, those cities in the clouds, 
offered to fame but a solitary tribute. Even the long tranquil 
lity and careful education of the Swiss have produced a liberal 
refinement only on the brink of their lakes. Yet perhaps it 
13 less to any influence of climate, than to moral causes con- 
nected with the structure of elevated regions, that we oughit to 
ascribe the apparent inferiority of talents among mountaineers. 
Inaccessible districts are naturally favourable to solitude and 
independence, rather than to liberty and co-operation. ‘The 
inhabitants tend more to anarchy, which is the cradle .of 
energy, than to civilization, which is the alembic of excellence. 
They habitually approach nearly to a state of nature, which 
requires little exertion of those faculties that are most admired 
in a state of society. Intercourse is the great polisher, of man, 
the stimulus to talents, and the provocative of competition 5 
and intercourse is necessarily proportioned to the condensation 
of populousness. Hence, eminence of any kind is to be 
sought with the greatest certainty in: those places, at _— 
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from whatever causes this may arise, the largest number of ins 
dividuals engaged in a given pursuit are assembled. In emp0s 
riums, are formed distinguished merchants; in universities, 
superior scholars; in a luxurious metropolis, the fine artist 3 
and in the capital of a free country, the great orator or states- 
man. Population and intercourse can never attain to their 
maximum in rugged and wintery cantons.—W here only the nar- 
row bottom of a valley is covered with arable earth, agriculture 
can maintain but a scanty number of families, The abrupt 
torrent supplies no food for man, and is wholly inapplicable to 
the purposes of commercial navigation. No useful traffic can 
proceed where the steep roads ultimately lose themselves among 
pyramids of snow, solid lakes, and wildcrnesses of granite. 
In such rocky grounds, industry can continue to employ but a 
portion of the children of the soil, and has nothing to squander 
on the leisure of those who aspire to more than ordinary utility. 
From the high lands, often descend the brawny sons of labour, 
and the bold and strong recruits of the European armies: but 
seldom the elect disciples of excellence; and the ornaments of 
the temple of Fame. 

The history of Switzerland forms no decisive exception to 
this general law. Her warriors and patriots are rarely of a 
class which excites much interest: they are Abderites, not 
Athenians. The higher order of faculties never appears at 
work. The deeds which they undertake or perform are di- 
rected to some inferior end, or wear a homely garb and clowns 
ish rudeness of exterior, which check the sympathy that might 
be felt for their village-feuds and parish-quarrels. ‘Che most 
popular anecdote of “the Swiss is probably a fabulous legend 
concerning Wilhelm Tell. ‘The conspiracy of the neighbour- 
ing nobility against Rudolf Brun, the demagogue of Zurich, 
brought on the feudal aristocracy an odium which secured the 
lasting liberty of extensive districts: yet we read the history of 
this powerful burgomaster with a curiosity very disproportioned 
to the extent of his influence. ‘The fifty years’ peace, con- 
cluded on the 28th May (412, is scarcely known to the grati- 
tude of wondering humanity. ‘Che very magnificence of their 
theatre of action contributes to sink the actors into insignifi- 
cance: for who can condescend to regard with vindictive joy 
a charnel-house of the bones of Frenchmen, amid landscapes, 
the giant-majesty of which the God of nature seems to have 

fashioned by the hands of his archangels § ? 

‘Lhe praisew orthy author of the history before us is, we be- 
lieve, a native of Lucerne, and in the employment of the Im- 
perial court, His familiarity with the antique chronicles of his 
country, his probity of opinion and truly national ttt 
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for simple worth, his love of ordcrly liberty, and of reform pa- 
tiently engrafted on precedent and habit, and his respectful 
scepticism relative to the controverted propriety of the instituted 
forms of Christianity, qualify him for the office of an informed 
and impartial historian. A conciseness of style, harsh to af- 
fectation, has obtained for him comparison with ‘I'acitus ; and 
2 circumstantiality of detail, not less convenient than tedious, 
assimilates his manner to the calm but superfluous fidelity of 
Rapin. Aware that the sole use of history is to supply the 
Jessons of experience, he neither obtrudes nor obscures any 
facts‘in compliment to the wishes of innovating philosophy. 
Sg (to use the words of Nant) ch’ una cosa sacra comporre Pistoe 
rie, da non trattarse che col? animo puro econ le mani intatte ; 
Prstorico assumendo dittatura assoluta sopra i tempi, le persone e 
fe attiont, con arbitrio indistinto sopra i ré, ed i plebet; giudice 
det secolt corst, e maestro dell’ avenire, inganna o instruisce. 

The First Volume opens with an address to the Eidgenossen 
(dath-fellows) or Covenanters : such is the collective name by 
which the inhabitants of the united Cantons denote themselves in 
their public acts. This patriotic dedication, in general terms, 
calls on the Swiss to receive with indulgence, and to amend by 
their criticism, the history here offered to their perusal, and 
devoted to their illustration : it also suggests the importance of 
strengthening the bands of union and cohesion between the 
co-estates, and of adopting a more comprehensive spirit of in- 
ternal polity. ‘The preliminary chapters discuss the state of 
Helvetia in the earliest periods—the settlement of its original 
Gaelic inhabitants—the first discovery of the country by the 
Phocceans of Marseilles, who ascended the Rhone with goods 
for sale—the partial emigration of the Cimbric tribe, and its 
first war with the Romans under Lucius Cassius, who was de- 
feated near lake Leman—the great irruption into Gaul occa- 
sioned by Orgetorix—the state of Helvetia under the Roman 
Emperorsethe profuse introduction of Gothic inhabitants about 
the time of Attila—its condition under Charlemagne—and its 
continued relation to the German empire, to the dukedom of 
Swabia, and to the see of Rome. | 

‘The 1gth chapter treats of the origin of the name of Swiss, 
which was the patrimony of the inhabitants of the little town 
and county of Schwyz, or Suites, as some old documents 
have it; who, according to their hereditary traditions, quitted 
the northern part of Europe in consequence of a famine, which 
induced thcir forefathers to expel every tenth man with his fa- 
mily, in quest of subsistence. 

Chapter 16 notices the state ef Savoy, which seems intended 


by nature to cohere with Switzerland, and which was equally 
adapted 
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adapted for the acquisition of independence. Of the house of 
Habsburg, also, the origin is investigated. ‘The celebrated 
Count Rudolf of Habsburg appears on the scene in the 17th 
chapter. His aquiline nose and pouting lips have descended to 
a long line of Austrian princes. In contempt of the claim of 
Richard of Cornwall to the Imperial dignity, (a claim un- 
wisely though * fortunately purchased with English gold,) he 
obtained the chieftaincy of Germany, and refused to go, as was 
usual, to Rome for coronation :—but the part which he took 
in defence of some young noblemen, who by indecent inso- 
lence had provoked a riot at Basil, laid a ground-work for the 
unpopularity of his house among the Swiss burghers. Ru- 
dolf indeed was the steady patron of the aristocracy, and the 
uniform antagonist of even the most reasonable encroachments 
from the people. Under his odious successor Albrecht, occurs 
the first combination of the burghers against the extortions of 
the nobles. The whole of this curious covenant is inserted at 
p. 571: it began in the towns of Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
wald. Common grievances occasioned elsewhere similar com. 
binations. ‘The prospect of support encouraged local resist- 
ance to the Imperial Vogts, or tax-gatherers; and at length 
hostilities began by Te/l’s killing with an arrow the Vogt, Her« 
man Gessler. ‘The story of Te//’s son and the apple is borrowed 
from Saxo, who had already related this tale of the Scandina- 
vian Tocco. 

The Second Volume includes only seven chapters : the first of 
which is occupied with the various local assassinations, burn- 
ings, and massacres, which distinguished the commencement 
of this insurrection; and which, both for motive, character of 
the victims, and extensive suddenness, resemble those which 
compelled or accompanied in France the abolition of the feudal 
system on the 4th August 1789. 

The 2d chapter treats of the internal revolution of the consti- 
tution of Zurich, in useful detail : the 3d of that of Berne: the 
4th of the eight towns: the sth includes a general view of the 
state of manners and opinions in Switzerland, at the time of 
its emancipation: the 6th narrates the Barons’ war, as it is 
called ; for of those who had conspired to throw off the Aus- 
trian yoke, many were still desirous of exercising, themselves, 
similar feudal tyranny, and could only be brought to obey the 
laws of reason and justice by the use of force. At length, ex- 
ternal and internal domination was suppressed by the perseve- 
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* The poverty of Henry III., occasioned by this subsidy, obliged 
him to comply with the demands of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, the great instituter of British liberty. 
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rance of the multitude; and the fifty years’ peace was cone 
cluded. 

This peace, however, was not strictly observed. The cone 
troversies of the Reformation, which the TAird Volume intro- 
duces to notice, occasioned internally at least many distutbe 
ances. Of the council of Constance, our author thus speaks: 


Vol. iii. p. 112. * Thus ended the most solemn and considerable 
council ever assembled in western Christendom: afterhaving been holden 
ti the city of Constance during three years and a half, without being 
once disturbed by any of the neighbouring belligerent nations, not- 
withstanding the bitterness of their then religious dissensions. No 
tumult, no dearth, no contagious disorder, ever interrupted its sit- 
tings. It deserves the praise not only of having healed a schism in 
the church, but of having given one decree which, if duly observed, 
‘might have prevented many subsequent and have removed all remain- 
mg evils. I allude to the decree for repeating its sittings in every 
tenth year. This, indeed, was too short an interval: the weight of 
so frequent an assemblage would not have been great :—but, if every 
thirtieth or every fiftieth year had been the fixed period, the church 
would have enjoyed an advantage, the want of which is the greatest 
blemish of all republican constitutions :—for, since the best institu- 
tions alter with years, and are deformed by human passions, It is pros 
per that the times and means be prescribed for tlie self-improvement, 
and renovation from within, of a free constitution. Thus only can 
institutions keep pace with the perpetual progress of the human mind, 
and avoid that greatest of all dangers, 2 discrepancy with the rising 
relations of the world. After what happened at Constance, it seems 
improbable that any succeeding council, supposing it to meet every 
half-century, would have suffered the constitution of the church te 
subsist without some one radical reform. : 

‘ Next to the pleasure of beholding, within the limits of a single 
city, the characteristic features of all the European nations, both in 
reat transactions and in private intercourse; nothing could be more 
instructive and entertaining than to compare the manners of the Swiss 
and of the Italians; to whom every thing was already known which, 
of old, at the court of Augustus, had been employed to gratify the 
intellect or the senses. Among our forefathers, on the contrary, as 
among the contiguous Germans, both burghers and farmers lived in a 
simple, frugal, patriarchal way, but without gloom and asceticism. 
They loved dance ard song; they sang God and their arms; and to 
love-ditties they were not averse. Their sports contributed to exercise 
and diversion: but their taste for gambling the magistrate was wont 
to restrict. ‘Though bastards were not uncommon, it is almost in- 
credible how free from suspicion both fathers and husbands were. It 
was difficult for any one to think aught amiss of his own relatives ; and 
this no doubt with good reason, at a time when the domestic manners 
little contributed to the excitement of voluptuous passions. This 
indulgent character was favoured by the national love of chearfulness, 
which leaves no time for the dark cares of jealousy ; and by a dispost- 
tion to consider every misfurtune as “ the will of God,”’ to be consoled 
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an others, and to be borne without a murmur. From times of simi- 
Jar innocence, are derived thofe descriptions, given by the antient 
Greeks, of the games of the Paphian goddess.’ : 


It is amusing to compare this native account of the manners 
of the Swiss, in which it is remarkable that the love of drinking- 
bouts makes no part, with Poggto’s description of the same 
manners at the same period: the Italian cannot believe in their 
purity. °° Ridiculum est videre vetulas decrepitas, simul et adolesa 
centiores, nudas in oculis hominum aquas ingredi, verenda et nates 
kominibus ostentantes ; illi neque hoc oculis advertunt neque quid- 
quam suspicantur aut loquuntur mali.—Permirum est videre qua 
fide videbant viri uxores suas a peregrinis tangi ; non animum ad- 
vertebant,.omnia in meliorem partem accipiunt.—— Persape existimo 
et Venerem ex Cypro et quicquid ubique est deliciarum ad hac* bal- 
nea commigrasse ; ita illius instituta servantur, ita ad unguem ejus 
mores et lusciviam representant.” 

The 2d chapter of vol. 111. continues the history of the Ree 
formation, and completes the first part of this volume. Its 
second part discusses the interval between the years 1436 and 
1450, is divided into ten chapters, and abounds with particue 
lars of those local civil wars, which, however petty, deserve in 
one respect the notice of the philosopher ; as they have almost 
invariably arisen from the indolence of the constituted magise 
tracies; from their neglecting to remedy, by legislative pro- 
visions, the various grievances which time and instruction 
were continually displaying to the multitude; from their in- 
difference to every thing but the profits of office, and the mo- 
nopoly of heritable power, : 

A continuation of this work, to the end of the year 1469, is 
announced by the author; whose profound knowlege of the 
detail of the borough history of Switzerland well entitled him 
to. propose a specific plan of reformation. His adviceto hold a 
Swiss federation, and to execute, on the jubilee of their origi« 
nal revolution, a constitutional reform of their decayed insti- 
tutions, was given, indeed, timely in a separate pamphlet, but 
is carried away to that limbo of perdition in which some evil 
genius seems to collect the fruitless plans of benevolent wis- 
dom. With a reformed constitution, Switzerland could have 
made an undivided and successful stand against invasion.’ 
A foreign power has corrupted with its aid the natural 
uprightness of Swiss procedure, and the natural justice of a 
holy cause. The autonomy of Helvetia is no more; and its 
laws, whatever they are to be, will not retain that raciness, that 
taste of the soil, which can alone endear any laws to a free 





* At Baden in Switzerland. 
Arr. Rev. VoL. Xxvi. Pp people. 
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people. They may extend the right of suffrage: but they 
are to be executed by French armies; and the executive power 
in the hands of Frenchmen is every where a dictatorial power. 
To be the puppets of a Parisian directory is an humiliating 
employment for the pride of genius. We may expect, then, 
that those who have brought on their country this tyrannic in- 
trusion will’ ultimately solicit its incorporation with France 
and seek, in the extension of their sphere of action, to forget 
the local injuries of their intolerant enthusiasm. 


Tay. 
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Art. XV. Coup Pail sur le Renversement de la Suisse,&c. i. e. A Glance 


at the Overthrow of Switzerland. 8vo. 74 Pages. 1798. Printed 
in Switzerland. . 


) is pleasant to the vulgar to be made of consequence : they 

like to be told that they have rights, and to feel that ‘they 
have power ; and this is so gratifying to them, that they are 
commonly willing to sacrifice much substantial good to this 
end, and, for the sake of political freedom, to undergo a consi- 
derable diminution of civil liberty. Such, at least, seems to 
have been the sentiment of the lower class of town’s-people in 
Switzerland : otherwise, with their courage and their natural 
advantages for defence, they would not so easily have sub- 
mitted to France. 

The municipal governments of the Swiss were for the most . 
part sovereign, and constituted like our self-elected borough- 
corporations. ‘These oligarchies were cheap and quiescent: 
their concerns were too puny to excite the magnificent pase 
sions: they maintained a puritanic and provident police, and, 
ten years ago, were tolerated without impatience, though sur- 
veyed without approbation, by their subjects.—The principles 
scattered anew by the French revolution are unfavourable to 
the stability of any institutions, that do not emanate from the 
suffrage of the people. It was felt, therefore, that they en- 
dangered a senate of Berne or of Basil, not Jess than a king of 
Sardinia or of Naples. ‘The magistrates of the Helvetic cities 
had indeed long employed the dialect of freedom: but they 
now first began to perceive that, while they were talking of 
rights and liberties, they meant privileges and power. ‘They 
were not less unwilling than other legislators, to confer on the 
non-burghers a share in the choice of the sovereign. <A desire 
of suiting their creed to their practice gradually threw all the 
enemies of concession into the doctrines of the Anti-jacobin sect. 
These doctrines, when violently avowed by the ruling power, 
naturally render desperate the friends of innovation, by quash- 
ing all hope of reform from within; and they oo the 
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leaders to foreign intrigue, by destroying their chance for do= 
mestic advancement. The advocates of these tenets indulge, at 
the present time, an unrelenting spirit of proselytism ; and, not 
contented to withhold, they are active in denying, the rights 
of the people. Instead of merely refusing the boon of novel 
franchises, they treat questions of change or reform as seditious 5 
aad the concerted pursuit of redress as treasonable conspiracy. 
Possessed of ecclesiastical zeal, they would employ every estab 
lished government as a political inquisition. , , 

This needless addition of irritation to power, and of perse- 
cution to authority, provokes extremely all the excluded classes : 
for it is in human nature to bear with much oppression if flat- 
tered by its governors, and to feel angry at small oppressions if 
reviled by them. The adoption, therefore, of the furious Anti- 
jacobin creed, by the rulers of any country, tends to produce 
an alienation of the multitudinous class; who, from anger 
rather than reflection, are prone to desert governors who affect 
to despise them, in favor of governors who affect to regard 
them, even when the probability is great that the latter will 
be less mild: so that, wherever an invasion from the Jacobin 
power is practicable, it finds adherents in proportion to the 
violent Anti-Jacobinism of the government attacked. The Ochs 
and the Laharpes would no where have been able to deliver 
over their countrymen, were the nominal increase of popular 

ower an habitual occupation of the constituted authorities. 
—So.much for the general causes of a revolution which we 
deeply and decidedly lament. 

‘The ‘author of the pamphlet before us rather pronounces 
the elegy than details the fall of the independence of Switzer 
land ; and he writes with eloquent bitterness. He pays.a tri+ 
bute of applause to the firmness of ‘ the virtuous Sreiguer, 
(p- 47,) who, in the’ final deliberation of the senate of Berne, 
when it determined to accede to the demands of the revolu- 
tionists, resigned the insignia of his~ dignity, and refused to 
take part in the debate.—It is not easy ‘to infer from the natra- 
tive, (p. §3,) whether the soldiers of @’Er/ach*, who, after 
their defeat, sacrilegiously murdered this General, were led to 
battle under a persuasion that- they were contending for the 
antient or for the reformed government of their country.— 
The writer suggests (p. 55) that Switzerland might have been 
Saved by appointing Steiguer a dictator, or (as our ‘constitution 


Calls an extraordinary magistrate of this kind) a: protector, with | 


a temporary supreme comimand :—but-it is not easy to conceive 
how a dictator could have been created in. Switzerland,—To 


4 The Erlachs are one of the fix families privileged at Berne. 
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appoint by a convention of deputies would have been acceds 
ing at once to the claims of the democrats; and surely this 
author will not admit that a domestic Jacobinization was the 
only defence against: foreign subjection,—the only mode of 
recovering the public allegiance,—the only price which would 
have purchased that omnipotent zeal of the whole nation, 
which could alone have coped with French energy. We 
ought not, however, to talk of Jacobins in Switzerland: the 
Swiss, like our roundheads of the last age, are religious re- 


publicans. b Ta . 


Art. XVI. Memorias da Acad. R. das Sciencias de Lisboa, &c. i. t 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, Vol. the 
1st. Small Folio. 577 pages, Lisbon. 1797. 


Te institution of philosophical societies is, perhaps, to be 
reckoned among the principal causes of the superiority of 
the moderns over the antients, in respect to natural and mae 
thematical knowlege. Besides the emulation usually arising 
from an establifhed intercourse between ingenious men, who 
are employed in the same pursuits, their transactions serve to 
keep in store for future ages a vast number of observations 
and ideas, which might otherwise fall into oblivion; and they 
disseminate, in the mean time, a taste for science, and a ten- 
dency to increase its cultivation. In regard to national utility, 
their good effects are numberless, and have been felt by all the 
states that have in any degree encouraged them ; even by that 
northern empire in which the academy of sciences, recruited 
from foreign countries, bears more the appearance of a cole 
lection of exotics, which luxury nourishes in a hot-house, than 
of an article of indigenous culture. We therefore congratu- 
late our antient allies on the happy, though tardy, establish- 
ment of a Royal Society in their country; and we most cordially 
hail this first publication of the transactions of that learned 
body. | 
At. the opening of this volume appears a short and simple 
but dignified dedication to the Prince Regent of Portugal, from 
the Duke de Lafcens, the president, and, as is well known to 
the literary world, the .original founder of this society. A 
preface follows, written, we suppose, by one of the secretaries 
of the academy, and apologizing for the non-appearance of 
the istory of the society, in the present volume. Had this acae 
demy been long established, no apology, we believe, would have 
been thought necessary; the works of literary societies being 
their proper history. Insertions of that nature have long been 
discountenanced by the English Royal Society; and the, Pa 
risian. Atademy of Sciences discontinued it in the a vO- 
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lumes of their collection. On the first appearance, however, 
ofa respectable body, which bids fair to raise the literary reputa- 
tion of Portugal, and to establish an useful co-operation with 
other European societies in the general culture of science, the 
curiosity of foreign nations has a right to be indulged with 
some information concerning its origin and constitution. We 
shall therefore endeavour to gratify our readers with such au- 
thentic intelligence as the book before us, the Lisbon Court 
Calendar, and public notoriety, confirmed by respectable per- 
sons who have resided in that country, have enabled us to 
collect. 

This Royal Academy was founded in the year 1779, by the 
Duke de Lafoens, uncle to the present Queen ; and by his fos- 
tering care it has been brought to its present state. The So- 
vereign is the immediate patron, and the founder is President. 
Iwenty-four ‘ effective members’ are equally divided into three 
classes, 1st, Natural Sciences; 2d, Mathematics; 34, National Lie 
terature: these form, as it seems, the main body of the society ; 
the remainder of which is composed of thirty-six (called free) 
members; a small number of foreign literary characters, and 
a larger one of great personages of the nation, as honorary 
members; soine veteran members; and a considerable pro- 
portion of extra correspondents. Government allows them a 
revenue; by means of which they haye established an obser+ 
vatory, a museum, a library, and a printing-oflice, 

From the catalogue of works published by order of the Aca- 
demy, which we find printed at the end of this volume, and fram 
some of their proposais for prize dissertations, we observe that 
this society has directed its attention to, and has encouraged the 
advancement of, many objects, which do not generally, in other 
countries, require the care of an academy of sciences. In all 
probability, they found these useful pursuits too much dise 
regarded in Portugal ; and we have been on this occasion ree 
minded of the many different arts, which industrious settlers 
in a new country are obliged to exercise. The more, how- 
ever, we lament the baneful effects of protracted darkness, the 
more we are disposed to praise the enlightened and enlighten- 
ing zeal of this new institution, 

Two memoirs on Portuguese Literature, twelve on Natural 
Philosophy and Natural History, six on Astronomy, and four on 
pure Mathematics, followed by an Eulogium of M. d’dlembert, 
‘who was one of the foreign members of the academy, compos¢ 
the present volume. 


I, PorruGcusse LireraTure. 
These papers on the national literature of Portugal have 
much excited our curiosity. From the Portuguese books 
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which a long intercourse between the two nations has brought 
to England, we had entertained rather an unfavourable opinion 
of their present literary taste: but we have been agreeably 
surprised on seeing the memoirs before us rise superior to our 
expectation. 


On the State of Lusitania, till it became a Roman Province, by 
M. A.C. po AMARAL. 

This writer discards, with a critical judgment, every notion 
respecting this subject which is not supported by the only come 
petent authority, that of Greek and Roman writers. He en- 
deavours, from scattered passages in those authors, to give a 
view of Lusitania, and of its state in those remote ages ; and 
considering the scanty information which the antient writers 
afford on this subject, he has executed his task with success. 
He directs his attention to the different nations which ins 
habited the country, their original state, their forms of go- 
vernment, laws, trade, and occupations ; examines the resem- 
blances (in our opinion, very faint,) which some of these 
nations bore to the Greeks, whose descendants they were sup- 
posed to be; and concludes his paper with pertinent reflections 
on the warlike character of the Lusitanians, their obstinate 
resistance, and their final subjection, to the Romans. 

The form of this memoir evinces the taste of its author ; 
the narrative part is free from the tediousness of multiplied 
quotations ; the authorities which support it, and the critical 
disquisitions which they occasion, being thrown into the 
numerous annotations that accompany the paper. In regard 
to language, however, we remark a flowery style, more adapted 
to a rhetorical than an historical composition ; one instance of 
which is the continual use of verbs in the present tense, and 
which, though it may be on particular occasions properly 
adopted in speaking of past circumstances, is tiresome and 
improper when employed to recount the events of a long 
period. Bossuet writes thus in the first part of his discourse 
on universal history, (if our memory does not fail us,) but 
resumes the common mode throughout the rest of the work. 
That elegant writer was well aware of its impropriety, and em- 
ployed it only to enliven the dulness of a dry recapitulation 
of epachs, for the French Dauphin, On the whole, we must 
praise this memoir of M. D’AmaRAL, but hope for im- 

rovement in the continuation: this being, as he informs us, 
the first of a series of papers which he intends to publish on 
the history of the legislation and customs of the Portuguese. 


On the Bucolic Poetry of the Portuguese. By M. J. DE Foros. 
“We presume that this discourse is also the first of a series 
ef dissertations, on the subject which it treats; as-we have 
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mot found in it any thing particularly relating to Portuguese 


Bucolte poetry, but a bare enumeration of seven Portuguese. 


poets who have written eclogas with distinguished applause 
among their countrymen, vi7. $2 de Miranda, Ferreira, Ca« 
moens, Bernardes, Rodrigues Lobo, Alvares do Oriente, and Veiga, 
who all lived in the xvith and xvuith centuries. M. peg 
Foyos tells us that their compositions may cope with the best 
eclogues which either Greece or Latium have left, and mo- 
destly asserts that they are superior to any similar productions 
of English or French poets: we wait for the proofs on which 
he grounds this confident decision, and which he will doubtiess 
produce in the following memoirs. In the mean time, though 
this paper does not afford any information on Portuguese 
Bucolic poetry, it deserves praise as a dissertation on Bucolics 
in general. It contains sound though trite doctrines, and 
shews that the author is well acquainted with classic writers, 
and with the judges and legislators of poetry, from Aristotle 
down to Marmontel. | 


NATURAL PHiLosopHy and Natura Hisrory. 


Dominici VAaNDELLI Flore et Faune Lusitanica specimen, 

Some years ago, Professor VANDELLI published a Specimen 
Flore Lusitanice et Brasiliensis, which excited general dissatis- 
faction in the botanic world. A dry list of names of plants, 
like the catalogues of our nurserymen, without observations, 
without Aaditats, and without characters, (except of a few, which 
he supposed to be new plants,) very inadequately fulfilled the 
promises of the title. ‘These supposed new plants were soon 
found to be already well known to botanists; or were given 
by the Professor in such terms, that even the industry of a 
Wildenow could not make any thing of them*. From the 
title of the memoir before us, we were induced to believe 
that, at least in what concerns Portugal, Professor V. intended 
to open a larger store of botanical information, in order to 
make some amends for former deficiencies: but we were soon 
mortified by disappointment. ‘The paper is a bare catalogue 
of about thirteen hundred plants, of witich many more than 
two hundred are marked with asterisks as foreign to the 
country. What right, therefore, they could have to be named 
here, cannot be easily guessed ; nor will botanists be satisfied 
with the remaining number as a specimen of a Flora so rich 
in subjects as that of Portugal. Even in this meagre list, on 
close inspection, a reader may doubt the accuracy of the in- 
formation : for example, the Olea Europea, the Chamarops humilis, 
the Nerium Oleander, and the Buxus sempervirens, are marked 
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as exotics. It is well known to botanists, however, that the 
first plant is natural to Portugal, as Clusius ascertained more 
than two centuries.ago; that the second grows spontaneously 
in all the south of Spain and Portugal, not far from the sea- 
coast; and that the Nerium Ol-ander borders, in prodigious quan- 
tities, the brooks and rivers to the south of the 38th degree 
of latitude. The Buxus sempervirens has been observed by 
philosophical travellers, in a wild state, forming whole copses 
near Ourem, and in other more northern parts of Portugal. 
On the other hand, who can believe the Amaryllis capensis, and 
the Erythrina corallodendrum, to be spontaneous productions of 
that country? We are persuaded that a far superior knowlege of 
the vegetable riches of Portugal, than is displayed in this paper, 
may be acquired frorn the collections of Portuguese plants ex- 
isting in London; particularly since our indefatigable Masson 
Jast visited that kingdom. Nil intentatum nostri liquere. 

_ The poverty of the Fauna is, if possible, still greater than 
that of the Flora. It contains the list of about seven hun- 
dred animals; to complete which number, near an hundred 
species from very remote regions are brought in and marked by 
asterisks, Even with this precaution, we are surprised to 
find the catalogue of the Portuguese animals beginning by 
five species of monkeys, and affording place to ten species of 
parrots. We leave it to zoologists, who may visit Portugal, 
to judge of the attempts to fix characters and draw descrip- 
tions, which are found in some parts of this Fauna, 


De extincto Vulcano Olisiponensi et Montis Eriini. By the same. 

In 1777, M. Dolomieu, travelling in Portugal, observed in 
some mountains near Lisbon what were then generally be- 
lieved to be marks of an extinct volcano; and he wrote some 
letters on this subject, which were published by Faujus de St. 
Fond. Since that time, the memorable controversy between 
Neptunists and Vulcanists has given occasion to further inves- 
tigations and discoveries, which, on the whole, seem to con- 
firm the Wernerian system; and even the most sturdy Vul- 
canists have been obliged to give up their pretensions to many 
of these Basaltine mountains. We expected to find, in this 
memoir, something which might decide our opinion respect- 
ing Dolomieu’s discovery: but we observe only a repetition of 
the same idea, Professor VANDELLI taking no notice of the great 
controversy: yet, from the comparison which he draws be- 
tween the Euganean hills and these of Lisbon, we infer that 
they are simply basaltine and not volcanic. 


On the uncertainty of the Plant which affords Myrrh, with 
the Description of a Shrub which possesses the same qualities and 
has the same uses. By 5S. DE Loureiro, 
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* This author, who is well known by his Flora Cochinchinensis, 
here examines the opinions of several botanists respecting the 
plant which produces myrrh, and very plausibly opposes the 
reasons on which they are founded. He modestly refrains 
from giving any opinion of his own, but describes, with that 
precision for which his Flora is so conspicuous, a shrub grow- 
ing in Ceylon, Cochinchina, and other parts of Asia, and 
pussessing to a great degree the taste and smell of myrrh. 
‘his plant had been mentioned, but very slightly descrihed, by 
Plukenet, Burmann, and Hermannys. It proves to be a species 
of Laurus, which M. pe L. calls Laurus Myrrha. The 
Chinese and Cochinchinese physicians employ the decoction of 
its roots internally, and the oil expressed from its bays exter- 
nally. The oil is very frequently used as a detergent; and to 
the decoction of the root they attribute antiseptic, anthelmintic, 
and resolvent qualities. 

M. pe Loureiro candidly acknowleges that he never met 
with any thing like gum or resin naturally exuding from this 
shrub: but he supposes, with some degree of probability, that 
it would be obtained by means of incisions performed at pro- 
per seasons, as is the case in many other plants. 


On the Nature and true Origin of the Agallochum. By the 
same. 

Tournefort has justly observed that the darkest and most 
intricate part of Botany is the exact knowlege of vegetable 
drugs. ‘The history of them has been so often attempted by 
persons who had no botanical science, that it needs more than 
common skill-to avoid their blunders. If any of these drugs 
happen to be a valuable article of commerce, the difficulties of 
the inquiry are still greater ; because the ingenuity exerted to 
find succedanea multiplies the number of different though 
similar substances, which circulate under the same denomina- 
tion. ‘This was the case of the agallochum, several sorts of 
wood being sold in the East under this name, as if there were 
varieties of it, differing only in degrees of goodness. The 
long residence of M. pe Loure:ro in Cochinchina, whence 
the real and most esteemed agallochum is exported to all the 
Asiatic markets, afforded him many opportunities of making 
himself well acquainted with the tree which produces it, and 
with the history of its formation. In this memoir, he gives the 
description of the plant, which happens to be a genus totally 
unknown to former botanists, and to which he gives the name of 
aloexylum ; and the particular species he calls aloexylum verum. 
The resinous concretion, which is found in these trees when 
inf a decayed state, is the true agallochum ; the history of which 
is here detailed in a satisfactory manner. The author’s ace 
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counts, however, are not so. satisfactory when, deviating from 
the botanical and historical track, he attempts to explain phys 
siologically the origin of these concretions ; his ideas on the in- 
ternal structure of plants happening to be more than merely 
defective. | 


On a vegetable Hygrometer. By A. Soarts Barsosa. 

A perfect hygrometer still remains a desideratum, It is 
not sufficient to constitute a perfect hygrometer, that it be 
capable of shewing the vreater or less humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, but it must shew it with precision and equability of 
motion. On reflection, it seems that the simpler the sub- 
stance is which is to be affected by humidity, the more may we 
rely on the degrees which it marks; because the fewer is the 
‘number of collateral causes which may influence its changes. 
For this reason, we suspect organized bodies to be the most 
unfit of all to afford that precision which is generally the pro- 
duce of simplicity of action and’ of re-action. M. Barsosa 
endeavours to construct an hygrometer with the twisted tails 
of the seeds of some species of geranium, which are known to 
have the power of contracting themselves into a screw-like 
form, when dry; and of extending themselves again, in pro- 
portion as they are affected by moisture. Prepossessed as we 
may be againft the fitness of the twisted tails of the seeds of a 
geranium, for constructing a perfect hygrometer, we must do 
justice to the writer’s extensive knowlege of natural philoso- 
phy, and to the ingenuity which he has displayed in this me- 
moir ; wishing, at the same time, that he may in future choose 
some other object more worthy of his researches. 


On the Effect produced by Thunder on the Royal Palace at 
Mafra, at six different Times. By D.S. Dassumpcao VETHo. 
' The writer of this paper seems to be well acquainted with 
electric phenomena, and electrical theories. The thunder-/frruck 
palace, which is here described as far as its structure may be 
connected with atmospherical electricy, is no doubt one of the 
best theatres on which a philosopher could observe its effects. 
An eleyated situation, lofty spires, and the almost incredible 
quantity of metallic subftances which they contain, are certainly 
strong attractives of the electric fluid. 


Meteorological Observations, made at Mafra in the Year 1783. 
By the same, 

These observations were made with select instruments, and 
appear to have been conducted with care and skill. The cli- 
mate of Portugal being reputed one of. the finest in Europe, © 
our readers will not be displeased if we transcribe some part 
of the general result of the observations, Mafra is in t%) 
7 the 
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the 39th degree of latitude, not far from the sea-coast, and 
the building stands about 600 feet above the level of the sea, 
The general result for the year 1783. 
Total of the rain, 27 inches, 9g lines, 1 tenth, 
Thermometer.—Highest degree of heat, 91° 
Lowest ditto, ~ 36° 
Medium ditto, - — 
The thermometer was executed by Nairne on Reaumur’s 
= but with the scale of Farenheit. 
arometer.—Highest elevation, 27 10 9 
Less ditto, - 25 § 4 
Medium ditto, - 26 8 
The number of days of fine weather, without clouds, was 179. 


Meteorslogical Obfervations made at Mafra in the Year 1784. 
By the same. 

General result of this year’s observations ; 

Total of the rain, 45 inches, and 9 tenths of a line, 
Thermometer.—Highest degree of heat, 93° 


Lowest ditte, - rT 

Medium ditto, - 552 
Barometer.—Highest elevation, 2710 7 
Less ditto, - 26 gy oO 


Medium ditto, - 27 § 4 

The days of perfectly clear weather were 186 in number. 
Of the other papers in this volume, we must reserve our 
account for a future opportunity. 


[To be continued. | 





Arr. XVII. Carout A fhanne’ Systema Vegetabilium. Editio XV. 
a@ C. H, Persoon procurata, 8vo. pp. 1026, Goettings. 
1797° 

TH present is the third edition since Professor Murray 

revisal, We are informed by M. Persoon that it was 
undertaken in consequence of the exhaustion of former impres< 
gions, and of the very urgent demand for the compendium 
itself.. ‘The publisher, after many unsuccessful applications to 
celebrated botanists, at last prevailed on the present editor to 
take on himself the laborious charge in question. M. Persoon, 
however, has not aimed at improvements adequate to the pre 
sent state of botany; as he himself declares in thege terms ¢ 
€ Me vero aliis insuper obrutum negotiis, ut hogce opus prasents 
vei botanica statui adequatum concinnem, multo longiori temporis 
spatio indigere, cum bibliopole declarassem, ipsi modo in votis fuity 
ut meg sub curd hocce opus non mutatum prelo daretur ; imprumis 
quogue ne formam priorem ab immortal: ayctore ¢ attributam, alio~ 
rum 
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rum observationibus cateroquin mutandam, plane amittat, necnon 
pro libro manuali justo amplius evadat. WNisi hac bibliopole mens 
Suisset, per temporis angustias plura vix prestare potuissem? 
The editor was, nevertheless, unwilling to suffer the pre- 
sent impression to come abroad without some additions ; par- 
ticularly as, since Murray's edition of 1784, so many im- 
provements in the specific characters had taken place,.so many 
new plants had been djscovered, and so many already known 
were more perfectly examined. ‘These additions and altera- 
tions extend not merely to the species: the genera and their 
characters are equally concerned in them: nor could the la- 
bours of the late indefatigable Gaertner be overlooked on the 
present occasion. : 
-M. Persoon, therefore, collected from his own notes, and 
from the writings of cther botanists, whatever was new and 
temarkable jn these respects, and has either added it in notes 
or inserted it in the text. These interpolations occur not un- 
frequently: but to the last class the present editor has added 
nothing. Had he inserted the immense number of cryptogamic 
plants, discovered since the time of Linné, with the necessary 
remarks, the book (already of a sufficiently large size) would 
have far exceeded the bounds of a manual. This omission, if 
it should be desired, he is willing to supply in a separate vo- 
lume; and we think that he would thus render an acceptable 


service to the botanical world. Bea 





Art. XVIII. Uber die wirkung Mineralischer Wasser, &c. i.e. 
On the Effect of Mineral Waters, particularly that of Wildung, 
By J. E. Wickman, M.D. 8vo. RE 64. Hanover. 1797. 


Soren author of this tract holds (we believe) a distinguished 
rank among the fashionable physicians of his country; 
dnd we have on this account read his production with the 
greater attention. It is for the most part a piece of medical 
morality. Dr. Wickman calls on his brethren to renounce the 
quackery that is so generally carried on with mineral waters. 
He exhorts them strenuously to introduce philosophical preci- 
gion into this department. He wishes that the distant practi- 
tioner, and the watering-place physician, should lend to each 
other their assistance towards completing the knowlege of 
¢ascs; deeming it not enough that the latter send abroad their 
ordinary common-place recommendations of the spring at which 
they reside, even though such recommendation be accompanied 
by a careful chemical analysis. | 

~ With respect to the water of Wildung, the author affirms 
that he knows none comparable to it»in diur¢tic effect, and in 
affording relief to calculous patients. 
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Arr. XIX. Grundriss der Natur Chre 3 i.e. Outlines of Physical 
Sciences By F.C. A. Gren, Professor at Halle. 8vo. pp. 900. 
With 15 Plates. Halle. 1797. 


AttHoucH this be the third edition of Dr. Gren’s outlines, 

yet it has been laboured with so much diligence as to 
assume the appearance of a new work; and in no publication 
have we found a more complete synopsis of the latest disco- 
veries in physics. Could the English market be supposed 
sufficient for its sale, we should recommend a translation 
of this compend.—The author is a thinker for himself. 
In the most difficult parts of philosophy (e.g. in the doctrine 
of electricity) he has endeavoured to arrange the facts in his 
own manner. He supposes light and caloric (i.e. phlogiston 
and caloric) to be the constituent principles of the electrical 
fluid. Its tendency to equilibrium does not depend only on 
the repulsion of its particles, but on the attraction of othes 
bodies ; and this tendency appears when it is accumulated on 
other bodies above their point of saturation. In consequence 
of still greater accumulation and the insufficient attraction of 
other bodies, (as non-conductors,) the fluid becomes free, ape 
pears as light, and is dissipated. The accumulation, however, 
of electric matter on insulated conductors cannot take place 
merely from their attraction, which would not counteract the 
repulsion of its particles; so that it must escape as light, did 


- not the repulsion of the electric atmosphere come in aid to the 


conductor’s attraction. ‘This may be proved by the phzno- 
mena of the electric light in vacuo. Hence it also appears 
that uncombined light is no longer the electric matter, but 
that it is only light adhering to other bodies which deserves 
this name. | 

According to this theory, the electric fluid may be com- 
pounded and decompounded in bodies ; and hence we are to un- 
derstand the excitation of electricity in the various processes of 
smelting, combustion, and evaporation. In the case of friction, it 
is doubtless the developed caloric, which imparts to the electri¢ 
fluid, lying inactive and at equilibrium in bodies, the neces~ 
sary expanive force. The different colours of the electric fluid, 
taken from different conductors, shew a variation in the pro- 
portion of its constituent parts, which arises from the unequal 
attraction of bodies for caloric. 

This will be a sufficient specimen of the author’s mode of 
speculation :—but it is rather as a compilation that we think 


the work valuable, _ ‘Bed..,.s. 
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Arr. XX. Osservaxioni ed Esperienze, &c. i-e. Observations and, 
Expetiments on the Gastric Juice, regarded as the Means des- 
tined by Nature to render many Substances capable of Absorp- 
tion. By F. Cutarenti, M.D. 8vo. Florence. 1797. 


Arr. XXI. Progrumma del Modo @ Agire, &c. i.e. On the Ac- 
tion of Frictions with Saliva or other animalized Liquids and 


‘Drugs. By V.L. Brera, M.D. 8vo. Pavia. 1797. 


oyna idea expressed in the title of the first of the above 
‘pamphlets must be allowed to be ingenious. Its author 
declares the effects of .opium with -gastric liquor to have been 
salutary.-—By the report’ of Dr. CuiarentTi, Dr. BRERA was 
induced to repeat and vary the experiments; and with this view, 
he caused patients, in whose cases opium seemed to be indicated, 
to rub in about ten grains of this drug mixed with a drachm 
of gastric liquor, twice or thrice in a day; and he affirms that 
great advantage followed the practice. He next tried other 
medicines. ‘Thus he prepared a mixture of squill and gastric 
liquor 3 and he caused persons, ill of the dropsy, who had been 
disagreeably affected by the internal use of squills, to rub it 
into the loins, the thighs, and other parts. ‘The experiment 
succeeded :—the medicine proved diuretic, and the patients 
recovered. Terra foliata tartari, foxglove, and other articles, ; 
applied in the same way, operateg not less beneficially.—The d 
gastric liquor is not the only animal fluid that is fit for the i 
purpose. Professor Brera is convinced by multiplied trials ' 
that opium, squill, sublimate, and tartar emetic mixed with 
saliva, equally exert their specific powers. 
Fluids of a different kind seem not applicable to the same 
end. At least, the author affirms that squill with volatile 
salve, gum-water, and with unctuous oil, proved totally in- 
efficacious. 
_ Dr. Brera supports his observations with trials made by Dr. 
Ballerini at Pavia, and by Dr. Benvenuti at Turin; and he pro- 
mises to furnish reports at large of the several casé¢s, Bed...s. 
, eteietinieaial 


Arr. XXII. Fables de la Fontaine, &c. i.e. The Fables of La 
Fontaine ; with Notes by M. Costé ; and short Lives of La Fon. 
- taine, ZEsop, and Phedrus. 2 Vols. small 1zmo. Dulau, Londons 
1798. | sneide 
Ras Fables of La Fontaine are so well known over all Europe, 
and possess so great a degree of excellence, that it were 
superfluous here to enlarge in their praise. A new edition of 
them seemed to be wanted, at least in this country; and we 


owe the present very neat one to the French press of Baylis, 
established 
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established in London. It is copied from the Parisian impres- 
sion of 1785, with the necessary notes; without which it 
would be difficult for a Briton, and even for many Frenchmen 
perfectly to understand the text. Short biographical accounts of 
La Fontaine, sop, and Phedrus are prefixed; which are compiled 
by the Abbé de Levizac, author of the French grammar of 
which we gave an account in a late Review. The remarks on 


the genius and style of La Fontaine are so pertinent, that we are 
tempted to transcribe the following passage : 


© Le mérite de cet homme extraordinaire et unique en son genre ne fut 
pas connu de son temps comme il Pest de nos jours. Si Pon excepte le duc 
de la Rochefoucault, Mesdames de Sévigné et de la Fayette, Mohere, Ra- 
eine, Saint-Evremont, Fontenelle et Bayle, personne ne Papprécia ce qu'il 
valoit. On vit plutét en lui le bon homme, gue cet heureux ginie qui 
devoit a jamais illustrer sa patrie. Despréaux ae quoique son ami, 
partagea cette erreur, disons mieux, cette faux de gout et de tact. Il est 
vrai cependant, selont Pauteur du Boleeana, que ce critique juilicieux lus 
rendit enfin justice de vive voix : mais n’étoit-ce pas dans sou art poctique 
gu’il devoit en parler? Pouvoit-il avoir une occasion plus favorable pour 
faire connoitre son opinion? La fable n’est-elle pas un véritable potme qui 
asa marche, ses progres, ses incidens, sa durée et son dénouement ? N’a- 
t-elle pas un caractere qui la distingue, et un style qui lui est propre? .N’ este 
ce point un genre particulier, et sous ce rapport, Despréaux ne devost-il pas 
en faire connoitre la nature, ayant sur-tout parle del épigramme, du sonnet, 
du rondeau, de vaudeville méme, qui certainement sont des genres bien ina 
ferieurs? Avouons de bonne foi que ce silence est inexcusable dans Despréauxy 
@’ailleurs si bon juge. A 

* Viendroit-il de ce que la Fontaine n’a rien inventé ? mais qu’importe 
gw il ait ou gu’il n’ait pas inventé les sujets de ses Fables, si, en les prenant 
dans Esope, Phedre ou Pilpay, il a porté ce genre a un point de perfeca 
tion ow personne n’avoit atteint avant lui? La Mothe, Richer, Ardenne, 
Dorat, Aubert, le Monnier, Sc. Pemportent en invention: mais apres 
avoir lu leur fables, est-on tourmenté du désir de les rehire une seconde feiss 
comme celles de la Fontaine? On les lit pour dire qu’on les a luesy au les 
que plus on lit celles. de la Foutaine, plus on se convaine qu’elles sont le livre 
de tous les dges et le manuel de Phomme de goiit.’ | 


An alphabetical table of the Fables is added, which is eon- 
venient for occasional reference. 





Aart. XXIII. Neue bleine Schriften, &c. New small Writings of 
J. Kant. 8vo. 150 Pages... Berlin. 

RoFESSOR Kanr is by this time generally known to our 
readers. The present: pamphlet contains three dissértations 
from his pen, reprinted from the Berlin Magazine, relative to 
1. The End of all Things; 2. The Influence of the Moon on Wea~ 
ther; and 3. The Absurdity of a common Phrase, * It is good 
in theory, but not in practice.” ,, 
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560 Kant’s New fmall Writings, 
The first treatise contains the following remark : 


* Be it observed that, from the oldest times, two systems have 
existed relative to future eternity. The one an Unitarian system, 
which promises to all men, who have undergone shorter or longer 
purifications, an ultimate eternal felicity. The other a dual * system, 
- which promises to some elect persons a future felicity, but to all 
othérs eterrial damnation. A system, which should promise damna- 
tion fo all, could not be supported ; because it would contain no jus- 
tificatory ground of its own existence ; and an ultimate annihilation 
of all would imply a. mistaken wisdom, an erring intelligence ; which, 
dissatisfied with its work, knew no other means of removing its de- 
fects than by breaking it to pieces. Now the same difficulty lies in 
the way of the two-fold system, that has prevented the system of. 
universal damnation from being: maintained: ‘ for why,” it might be 
asked, “ were a few or a single one made at ‘all, if only to exist itf 
order to be eternally miserable ; which is infinitely worse than non- 


existence ?”? 
The discourse on the influence of the moon concludes thus: 


* The attraction of the moon, which is its only motive force, its 
only mode of causing change here, of acting on our atmosphere, and 
thus on our weather, operates directly according to the laws of statics 
in as much as the atmosphere is a fluid having weight :—but, by this 
power, the moon is too feeble to produce those sensible changes in 
the state of the barometer, which are observed to bear a relation to 
its motions. Were we therefore to admit only an immediate action 
of the moon on the atmosphere, we must also allow that it could 
have no sensible effect on the weather :—but, if we ¢fcept the hypo- 
thesis of an imponderous zther stretching far above the sphere of 
heavy air, and thereby more siibject to the influence of lunar attrac. 
tion ;—if we. suppose this etherial fluid miscible with the contained 
atmosphere of air, and able to act on it by chemical affinity, so as to 
affect its weight or elasticity ;—it may then be conceivable that the 
moon should exert. an indirect influence an the weather through the 
medium of chemical laws. This imponderous matter ought perhaps 
also to be considered as incoercible ; that is, able to operate, like the 
magnetic fluid, through all sorts of matter except that with which it 


has chemical affinity.’ 

Dissertation 111. Theory, being only a form of expressing 
the general law inferred from the whole known mass of prac 
* Such a system was founded on the religion of Zoroaster, who 
taught that there were two essentially hostile eternal Beings, the 

rinciple of good, Ormuz, and the principle of evil, Ahriman. It 
is singular that the names of these Beings im two distinct countries, 
and both of them very distant from the present seat of the German 
language, should appear to be Teutonic. In Ava, Sonnerat informs 
us, the good principle is called Godeman (a probable origin of the 
surname of Darius Codomanus) ; and Ahriman approaches very near 
to der arge mann. 'The Persian is well known to contain a multitude 


of German words. 
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tical cases, is, when true, the rule for practice; when probable, 
the probuble rule for practice, and to be obeyed in exact pro- 
portion to its probability; when doubtful, a doubtful rule for 
practice. ‘To act contrary to theory, and to act absurdly, are 


of ete bd ; N 
therefore synonimous phrases. | Tay. 
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Art. XXIV. dee de ce pourrait étre une Histoire universelle, &c. 
i.e. An Idea of what Universal History might become in the 
Hands of a Cosmopolite. By M. Kant. 8vo. pp. go. No 
place of publication. 1798. Imported by De Boffe. 


}& are here presented with the French translation of a 

disquisition inserted by Professor Kant in a Berlin Ma- 
gazine for the year 1784. It discusses the possibility of a 
cofmopolitical federation, or a concert between all the nations of 
the earth to arrange their disputes by means of umpires, instead 
of armies. It recommends to the future historian, to keep 
uniformly in view the interests of the whole human race; to 
bring out those facts and institutions which have favoured the 
intercivilization of nations; and to suffer those actions to be 
lost to memory, which are lost to the progress of the whole 
towards perfection. The Professor is a strenuous asserter of 
the power of perpetual improvement in mankind: philosophy, 
he says, has its millenium as well as religion, in which are 
to be realized the fairest projects of disinterested philanthropy 5 
a millenium, of which the arrival is accelerated by the discus- 
sion of its conditions, and of which the felicity must be come 
mensurate with the experience of the species. 


/ 


Art. XXV. Description et Usages des Globes, &c. i. e. The Dee 
scription and Use of the Globes ; with an elementary Treatise on 
the Almanac, and a Table of Chronology. By M. L. Despiau, 


Professor of Mathematics, &c. 12mo. pp. 200. London. Dulau 
and Co. 


WE do not immediately perceive for what description of 
persons this book has been composed. It is indeed 
adapted for the use of schools: but, in French schools, an eles 
mentary work of this kind, which takes no notice of the new 
calendar, must be wholly useless; and in English schools, it 
will hardly be thought advisable to teach the names of the con- 
stellations in French, before they are learnt in English: thus. 
superadding the embarrassment of a strange language to the 
natural difficulty of astronomical science. It is, however, a 
very respectable manual. 
The subjects treated are—the planets and their gatellites, 
the phases and eclipses of the moon, eclipses of the sun, 
App, Rey. VoL. xxv, Qg , comets, 
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comets, fixed stars, constellations, the milky way, &c. Then 
follows a description of the globes, with solutions of the usual 
problems, an account of the various periods uf time, of the 
dominical letter,. cycles of the sun and moon, the epact, 
moveable festivals, the doctrine of tides, and a chronological 
table of the most interesting eras of history, &c. 

This is the first production of a foreigner, in which we have 
seen the seventh planet, discovered by Herschel, called by the 
name of our king. La plancte George, says our author p. 8. 
fait sa revolution dans environ quatre-vingt-trois ans. Some fo- 
reigners cali it Uranus, who was the predecessor of Saturn ; and 

" gome by the name of the discoverer. M. Drsriay enumerates 
- a hundred constellations; consisting of the fifty named by the 
antierts, and of the fifty added in modern times by Hevelius, 
Halley, Bayer, and Lacaille. Itis certain that these constella- 
tions are unskilfully named; in a manner not easily graven on 
the memory, and not at all connected with the history of 
science. ‘The stars composing them are also very ill distributed, 
into unequal lots, and mis-shapen combinations. It is surpris- 
ing that the French Directory should not yet have given orders 
to De /a Lande to turn the Pleiades adrift, and to loosen the bands 
of Orion ; to divide the sky into a hundred new departments, 
and to assign as guardian spirit to each, a Thales, a Callis- 
thenes, a Galileo, ox a Newton. 

We shall not detain the reader by extracting and translating 
the auther’s very accurate directions how to find the_hour of 
the day in any part of the earth, or what letter is to stand for 
Sunday in the next year’s almanac. It is however melancholy to 
ohserve how much of astrological credulity still clings to the 
structure of our calendars, and how imperfect is the victory 

et gained over the Sidrophels of this superstition. 

In his tables of chronology, M. Desriau ventures to note 
several dates anterior to the invention of the year of 365 days; 
which was first introduced only 888 years before Christ. 
Every previous date is utterly uncertain; and many of the 


subsequent dates are very boldly specified by him. Tay. 





Arr. XXXVI. Quelques Olservaitons dun Cosmopolite, &c. i.e. Some 
Observations, by a Cosmopolite, on the Project of shutting the 
Weser and the Elbe against the Commerce of Great Britain. to. 
pp- 12. No place of publication. 1797. Imported by Dulau. 

REPORT was some time since industriously circulated that 
the French were about to demand of the Congress at Ra- 
stadt, a denial of the navigation both of the Weser and of the 

Eibe to the commerce of England; a regulation whjch would 

greatly injure the cities of Bremen and Hamburgh, 

4 ihis 
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‘This pamphlet contains an attempt to prove that such a mea- 
pure would materially, though indirectly, injure the commerce of 
France ; and would not certainly distress, in any very great dee 
gree, the commerce of England: to which Embden, and espe- 
cially the undervalued port of Tonningen on the Eider, to- 
gether with all the Danish and Baltic sea-towns, would still 
remain open. 

As this threat of the French probably had for its object to 
levy some contribution on the terrors of the Hamburghers, in 
the form of a loan, and as this end is probably accomplished, 
we trust that our philanthropic author will have to felicitate 
himself on the apparent success of his arguments. 





> 


Arr. XXVII.  Dokimion, oder Practischer Versuch, &c. i.e. Doe 
kimion, or a Practical Essay on the real Relation subsisting be- 
tween the Living and the Spirits of the Departed. By Gusra- 
vus Ernest WittiamM Depexinp. 8vo. pp. 184. Hanover. 
1797° 

PzERH4?s it is a provision of nature for the perpetuation of 

the religious spirit, that a hopeless atheism should render 
uncomfortable the individual who embraces it ; and should oc« 
casion him to seek refuge even in the most improbable super- 
stition, sooner than not be rid of that negative faith, that 
privative belief, which, like silence, cold, and darkness to the 
bodily sense, extinguishes by its very nature a vast branch of 
the pleasures of imagination. From the regularity with which 
atheism. has been renounced by those who have profeffed it, and 
almost always for some more than usually superstitious form of 
religion, it should seem to operate like a directly debilitating 
system of regimen on the natural body ; and to increase, as 
it were, the irritability of credulity, so as to render it more 
susceptible of future impressions. At least, we can in no 
other way account for the extraordinary increase of enthusiasti- 
cal publications which seem now to inundate the literary world, 
and which bid fair not only to supersede the forgotten pamphlets 
of French sceptical philosophy, but to embarrass the use of reason 
itself, to subdue the very spirit of inquiry, and to darken Europe 
with the evening twilight of a dismal and servile superstition. 
The author of the work before us appears to have felt this ine 
creasing re-action of opinion. He very seriously and methodie 

Cally labours to prove that we shall always continue, as natural 

Beings, to act on other natural Beings according to established 

laws of the universe; and that we shall for ever continue to ex- 

perience, from other Beings, an analogous agency. ‘This reci» 
procal causality and dependence is an analogy common to the 

world of appearances, (Zrshemungen,) and might be inferred 2 
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priori with respect to the spirits of the depatted, even if we 
did not know @ posteriori that they very frequently do operate 
on us. 

We are so unwilling to favour the progress of this philosophical 
Swedenborgianism, that we shall content ourselves with the 
prefent cursory notice of a work which is certainly written with 
ability, and is dangerous to common and feeble intellects. 


Tay. 





Arr. XXVITL. Fohbn Bull der jiingere, &c. i.e. John Bull junior; 
or, on the recent Accident of the Bank of London. By Jous 
Georce Biiscu. 8vo. pp. 46. Hamburgh. 1797. 
ROFEsSOR Buscn, of Hamburgh, has long been known in 

the literary world as a most industrious compiler of com- 
mercial and statistical information, and as an intelligent theorist 
in political economy. His work on the Circulation of Money _ 
we had occasion to quote in vol. xxiii. p. 2313 aud his various 
tracts on political subjects have obtained, both at Paris and at 

Rastadt, a marked attention. He probably inclines to the 

‘politics of the Gallican advisers of the king of Prussia. 

The pamphict before us is only curious because it relates to 
the Bank of England. After having divided banks with great 
formality into Giro-banks (Banks of Deposrt, Adam Smith 
calls them, B. Iv. c. ii.) and Note-banks, and having classed 
the London Bank among the latter; after having given the 
history of its difficulties in 1697 and 1745, and alluded to its 
fecent and more alarming stoppage ; the venerable Professor 
undertakes an analysis of its present financial condition. In 
hts opinion, (p. 24,) the nation is indebted to the Bank 
11,686,800/. irreclaimable, by agreement; and 9,964,413 /. 
which must also be funded on the same footing. He rates the 
bank notes in circulation at 13,770,390/. and the advance to 
the India Company at 6,000,000 /, and makes out a probable 
ultimate property of 3,826,890/. on the hypothesis that go- 
vernment would agree to pay off at par (!) the funded capital 
of the Bank. As the papers annexed to Mr. Allardyce’s Ad- 
dress to the Proprictors (see Review, July, p. 349) had not 
yet reached our author, and as these documents would enable 
him to correct many essentially erroneous assumptions, we 
abstain from all comment on the more material part of the 
work. 

The pamphlet winds up with an allegorical history of John 
Bull junior, in which the patience of the nation under its 
present rapid expenditure is ridiculed, and an alarm of na- 
tional bankruptcy is encouraged. Tay 


Arr. 
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Arr. XXIX. Die Politische Wichtighcit der Freiheit Hamburgs, &e. 
i.e. The Political Importance of Hamburgh and its Sister-towns 
considered in a new Light. By J. G. Biiscu. $vo. pp- 60, 


Hamburgh. 1797. 
UPERSTITION has had her saered territory, which the con+ 


tending Greeks agreed to exempt from the ravages of war; 
and why not Commerce ? In the opinion of Professor Biiscn, 


‘it is for the common interest of the belligerent powers that 


Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen, should not be comprehend- 
ed in a war of the empire, but should be suffered, unblock- 
aded and unplundered, to continue in peace their useful oc- 
cupations, France, it is urged, gains by their neutrality a 
mart for her wines and oils, and a mode of supplying het 
armies with clothing :— Britain, it is asserted, has an interest in 


Maintaining some thoroughfare to the continent, that her manu- 


factures may continue to distribute themselves over the surface 
of Europe ;—while Prussia and Austria, it is pretended, will 
find their internal convenience improved by suffering a regular 


‘traffic to flow, as usual, to these industrious sea-ports. —‘Lhis 


is all very true, but not more true than that these powers 
would severally find it for their interest to be at peace them- 
selves; and to pursue aggrandizement by internal industry 


rather than by conquest. ‘These four great powers have not, 


however, an equal interest in the independence and neutrality 
of Hamburgh. England and Austria have a complete interest 
in it; because they can neither of them hope to usurp it for 
themselves: —but France or Prussia may reasonably hope tokeep, 
if they can once seize, any of these towns; which would bea 
stronger interest than the temporary profit of their neutrality. 
They will not, therefore, in the event of war, be respected 
by these powers. 

It is wonderful that the northern Princes of Germany 
should not be more alive to the danger of France usurping, 
under the name of an independent republic, the whole in- 
terval between the Rhine and the Weser. ‘The Overyssel is 
already in fact a French department. 








Art. XXX. Lettres Cheisies, &c. i. e. Select Letters of Mad. de 


Sevigné, and Mad. de Maintenons: with a Preface and Notes by 
M. PAbbé Liavizac, 12mo. pp. 375- Dulau and Co. Lon- 
don. 1798. 


Mi onsiEUR Lévizac has not, like many of his fellow emi- 
A grants, mis-spent his time in idleness, during his residence 
in England. He has, in the course of a year or two, given an 
excellent Grammar of the French language, a good Abridgment 
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of that work, an ingenious tract on the French Articles, a 
preface toa neat and correct edition of La Fontaine’s Fables, 
and the volume now before us. 

This volume contains a judicious selection of the letters of 
two French ladies, which have been generally accounted mo- 
dels of the epistolary style. Those of Mad. de Sevigné are 
thus characterised by the editor : 

‘ La réputation dont jouissent les Lettres de Made. de Sévigné est trop 
bien établie pour qu'il soit nécessaire d’insister sur leur beauté. Le temps, 
ee juge impartial °S sir du mérite des ouvrages a esprit, n’a fait que con- 

rmer dans les idées qu’on en eut, des qu’elles parurent. €haque jour 
ajoute de nouvelles fleurs aux guirlandes j ah le siecle du génie 5 du bon 
gout s'est plu a parer cette femme aimable &9 extraordinaire. En effet, 


pensées fines & profondes, expressions animées &F pittoresques, tours hardis 
€S inattendus, style delicat, brillant & varié, graces légéres & naives, 


naturel piquant, aisance continue, heureux abandon, art de narrer unique 5 
en un mot, tout ce 6 0 attacher le ceur &F charmer Pesprit se trouve 
dans ses Lettres au degré le plus éminent. La négligence méme y est 


une grace.’ 

Although we cannot entirely subscribe to this high eulogium, 
we allow that Mad. de Sevigné is an original writer: her style 
and manner are all her own; and no one, perhaps, ever pos- 
sessed the talent of giving importance to the most trifling 
topics, in a greater degree than that lady. The main subject 
of her letters is not, indeed, of this description ; it is maternal 
love, expressed in all the variety in which it can appear: but 
this subject is interspersed with so many unimportant anec- 
dotes, court intrigues, jealousies, disappointments, &c. &c. 
that the greater part of the mine volumes may be said to con- 
sist of trifles. Yet never were trifles better told; and the 
careless ease of polite conversation shines through every page. 
Even Madame de Sevigné, however, is not without spots. M. 
Lévizac himself is obliged to acknowlege that her sty/e is not 
always pure; and the notes, which he has added, are chiefly 
for the purpose of pointing out its defects in that respect. 
We beg leave to give our opinion that, even in its purest 
form, it is not the genuine epistolary style ; and that the letters 
of Madame de Maintenon are far superior. We are sorry that 
so few of these appear in this collection. 

The Abbé has given in his preface a short account of the 
life of Madame de Sevigné, and memoirs of Madame de Main- 
tenon are prefixed to her letters. He has also made extracts 
from those of the letters of Madame de Sevigné that are not here 
published, a selection of brilliant passages, bons mots, &c. of 
which we give the following as a specimen : 

‘‘ Long hopes wear out joy, as long maladies wear out 


grief.” 
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**I know nothing more divine than the power of giving, 
and the will to give opportunely.” 

“« The desire of being singular, and of astonishing mankind 
by uncommon deeds, 1s, in my opinion, the source of many 
virtues.” 

“It is not always grief that makes us weep : many sorts of 
sensation enter into the composition of tears.” 

“ All philosophic systems are good only when one has no 
use for them.” 

We will now give one in the lady’s own language, as a 
theme for some of our fair readers to render into English: 
which, we can assure them, will not be an easy task. Indeed, 
We are not acquainted with a French writer whom it would 
be more difficult to translate. Let any one, who doubts this, 
make the experiment. 

‘Il y a des femmes qu'il faudroit assommer & frais communs ; iene 
wous bien ce que je vous dis La? oui, él faudroit les cssommer. La 
fidie, la trahison, Pinsolence, Peffronterie, sont les qualités doat elles ions 
‘Pusage le plus ordinaire ; &F Pinfaime mal-honnéteté est le moindre de leurs 
défauts. Au reste, pas le moindre sentiment, je ne dis pas d'amour, car 
on ne sait ce que c’est, mais je dis, de la plus simple amitié, de charité 
natureiie, d’bumanité 3 enfin ce sont des monstres, mais des monstres qui 
parlent, qui ont de Pesprit, qui ont un front dairain, qui sont au dessus 
de tous reproches, qui prennent plaisir de triompher S d’abuser de la Soi- 
blesse humaine, &3 gui voudroient étendre leur tyrannie sur tous les états. 

On the whole, we recommend this volume to the superin- 
tendants of boarding-schools, as a very proper book to be put 
into the hands of young ladies who study the French lan- 
guage; and we have often wondered that no such selection had 
been hitherto made. 


— ~—_—— 








ForeiGN Works of which ENGuisp TRANSLATIONS 
have appeared. 








Art. XXXI. Oberon, a Poem, from the German of Wieland. By 
- William Sotheby, Esq. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Cadelk 
jun. and Davies, &c. 1798. 


I" is no doubt an advantage to any poem, to be perused in a 
foreign and difficult language. Why else do many classics 
please, which, when faithfully translated, please so little? To 
detain the attention on any pagsage by clothing it in a strange 
dialect, or in old spelling, certainly increases its stimulant power, 
gives it time to worm itself as it were into the mind, and 
enables many simple thoughts to act on the reader’s sensibility, 
which in current language would seem insipid. We do not 
therefore ascribe it to any feebleness in the translator, if the poem 
of Oberon has affected us less in its English than in its German 


Q44 garb, 
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garb*. It is rendered sentence for sentence, and stanza for 
stanza, faithfully enough, but somewhat diffusely : eight lines 
being every where expanded into nine; although the natural 
conciseness of our language rather invited compression. The 
comic parts are less fortunate than the serious: but all are 
versified with smoothness and harmony, in a style well adapted 
to metrical romance, and not. widely differing from that of 
Spenser. We shall present our readers with some extracts. 

In our account of the original, we mentioned the accidental 
meeting, in a desert, of Sir Huon and his old servant Jerom, 


book i. st. 18—27, with particular approbation ;—it is thus 
rendered by Mr. Sotheby: 


‘ Sudden the way that led deep rocks among 
Sunk in a cavern, from whose pit profound 
Sparkled a crackling flame: the stones around, 
That o’er the night a wond’rous radiance flung, 
Were fring’d with bushes, whose rude tangles green 
Nodded the mazes of the clefts between: 
And as they glitter’d with reflected rays 
Shone like a verdant fire. In mute amaze 
Motionless stood the knight amid th’enchanted scene. 


‘ At once a voice, that thro’ the cavern rung, 
ss Halt !”? thunders forth ; strait stands the knight before 
One of wild mien, whose mantle cover’d o’er 
With cat-skins coarsely patch’d loose flapping hung 
Down to his hairy shanks: in tangled flow, 
His coal-black beard thick wav’d his breast below. 
A ponderous branch from giant cedar torn, 
Swung, like a mace, upon his shoulder borne, 
Of pow’r the stoutest beast to level at a blow. 


¢ The knight, undaunted at his savage dress, 

Club, and rough beard, and all that met his view, 
Ip mother speech, no other speech he knew, 

' Begins the story of his sad distress. 
ss What hear I2”’ as his voice the woodman hears, 
While down his hairy cheek stream joyful tears ; 

. 6 Qh, mother tongue! oh, sweet melodious sound! 
Full sixteen years the sun has journey’d round, 
Nor has thy note, tiil now, e’er charm’d my longing ears. 


«¢ Welcome to Libanon, illustrious knight! 
Tho’ well I ween, no voluntary guest 
You came, night-wanderer, to my dragon nest. 
In peace repose thee, nor my welcome slight ; 
And freely take whate’er I have, the cheer 
That Nature for her children caters here ; 





‘i. 


* See Rev. N. S. vol. xxiii. p. 576—584. 
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Yet grateful to the taste when hunger wrings ; 
And quaff my wine that in this cellar springs, 


Pure draught that thinsthe blood,andmakes theeye-sightclear.”” 


‘ Charm’d by this greeting, where the savage trod, 
Our hero follows gaily to the spot, 
Lays by his helm and haubérk in the grot, 
And stands unarm’d, in form a youthful god. 
The woodman, bound in fascinating trance, 
Thrills, as his eyes upon the stranger glance : 
While, as he lifts the helmet from his head, 
Down his slim shape his hair diffusely spread, 
Floats like a stream of gold, and curls in wavy dance. 


“© How like! how like! Yes, litnb for limb the same: 
Breast, eye, mouth, hair,””—‘ Like whom!’ Sir Huon says: 
* Pardon, young man! a dream of happier days 
So sweet, yet, ah! so bitter, o’er me came. 

Ah! no! delightful dream ! thou art not true: 

One moment seen, then vanish’d from the view— 

Yet, down your back when fell that golden hair, 

From head to foot himself, himself was there : 

His breast alone more broad, your locks of yellower hue. 


“¢ Your’s is my native speech: ah, not in vain, 
Haply, in you my dearest lord I trace ; 
Whom now for sixteen years, in this wild place 
Far, far from every friend, I lonely plain. 
Ah! to survive him was the bitterest blow: 
Alone one sweet reflection sooths my woe: 
I clos’d his eyes; I laid him on the bier ; 
I shed on his fresh grave the farewell tear. 
To see him here in you surpasses mortal show.”? 


¢ Chance,’ Huon says, ‘ such sports so seeming strange 
Not rarely plays.’—* At least,’”? exclaims his host, 
«‘ Chance, here, in what I feel, no part can boast. 
The love I bear you, Sir, I dare engage, 
Is truth, plain truth, and no illusion vain. 
Good youth! to Sherasmin one favor deign ! 
Forgive! oh, let me call you by your name !” 
© Huon, the son and heir of peer of fame, 
Duke Segewin the Brave, once Lord of fair Guyenne.’ 


‘ Fallen at his feet, he cries, with new delight, 
«© My heart deceiv’d me not—a thousand times 
Welcome, ’mid houseless rocks and barbarous climes, . 
Son of the best, the bravest, worthiest knight; 
With whom, companion of life’s better day, 
In many a pastime wild, and desperate fray, 
I dar’d th’adventures youth alone atchieves. 
You leap’d, a little child, in ‘hanging sleeves, 
When to the Holy Land we took our votive way. 


«6 Who 





' 
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‘ Who ever could have thought that once again, 
We, after eighteen years, ’mid deserts hoar, 
Should meet on Libanon’s unfriendly shore? 
Despair not, man of misery and pain! 
Tho’ *hope’s last glimmer sunk in darkness dies, 
Again her star to light thy path shall rise. 
Forgive! that wild with joy, my tongue too bold, 
Babbles at will; but, oh! ’bove' all unfold 
What storm has blown you here, to bless my longing eyes ?”” 


The involuntary dance of the monks and nuns, caused 
by the magic horn of Oberon, is thus described: (book ii, 
St. 32——33.) 

¢ A new adventure.—On that day befals 
The yearly feast in honor of the name 
Of holy Agatha, most gracious dame, 
The guardian of these girl-confining walls ; 
' And there, a gun-shot off, a convent stood 
Of youths, St. Anthony’s high-pamper’d brood, 
That eve the cloyster race their choirs had join’d, 
And both a common pilgrimage design’d. 
_ Ais nun and monk befits in social neighbourhood. 


‘ Back they return’d, and near the cloyster moat 
On as they wind, in order, pair by pair, 
The rattling tempest thunders from the air ; 
Cross, standards, scapularies, wildly float, 
Sport of the blasts; and thro’ each folded veil 
In torrents stream the rain and driving hail ; 
All ranks and orders in confusion lost, , 
Mingle in comic mood, diversely tost, 
And scamper here and there as wind and rain assail, 


‘ There, tuck’d up to the knee, a dainty nun 
Wades thro’ the brown morass: a brother here 
Slips as he speeds, and thrown, sans grace or fear, 
Amid the sisters that before him run, ; 
Gripes, by her spindle shanks, some reverend dame. 
Now, when the tempest lull’d, with languid frame, 
Tir’d, out of breath, the mud-bespattered train 
Sous’d head and foot, assemble once again, 
And to the cloyster-court in crowds tumultuous came, 


‘ Here, as they pant together, monks and nuns, 
Pale thro’ the convent gate that open stood, 
?Mid the confusion of the cloyster brood 
My Sherasmin with headlong fury runs : 
That holy ground, like heav’n, he vainly deems, 
And safe ’mid guardian saints himself esteems. 
Soon Huon follows, and with courtly grace, 
While he permission begs, and checks his pace, 
Swift, as a meteor darts, the dwarf amid them gleams. 


‘At 
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* At once the storm is fled, serenely mild 
Heav’n smiles around, bright rays the sky adorn, . 
While beauteous as an angel newly born 
Beams in the roseate day-spring, glow’d the child, 
A lily stalk his graceful limbs sustain’d, 
Ronund his smooth neck an ivory horn was chain’d; 
Yet lovely as he was, on all around 
Strange horror stole, for stern the fairy frown’d, 
And o’er each sadden’d charm a sullen anger reign’d, 





* He to his rosy lip the horn applies, 

And breathes enchanting tones of fairy sound : 

At once old Sherasmin in giddy round 

Reels without stop—away the spinner flies, 

Seizes a hoary nun without a tooth, 

Who dies to dance, as if the blood of youth ' 

Boil’d in her veins; the old man deftly springs, | 
- Bounds like a buck, while every caper flings 

Her veil and gown in air, that all laugh loud forsooth, 


* Cloyster and convent burn with equal rage, 
Nor hoary hairs, nor rank, the dance withstand : 
Each sinner takes a sister by the hand, 
And in the gay contention all engage. 
Not soon such ballets shall be seen again ; 
No rules or discipline the choir restrain : 
No tipsy fawn so bounds in wanton dance 3 
Huon unmov’d beholds the reeling trance, 
While laughter shakes his breast to see the giddy train.” 


The storm at sea, raised by the angry Oberon in consequence 
of the forbidden unhallowed union of Sir Huon and Amanda, 
ot Rezia, will be our concluding specimen: (book vii. 
st. 1719.) 

* At once the heav’ns are darken’d, quench’d each star! 
Ah! happy pair! they knew it not—the wave 
Howls as unfetter’d winds o’er ocean rave : 
Their tempest-laden pinions roar from far ! 
They hear it not—with rage encircled round, 
Stern Oberon flying thro’ the gloom profound 
Rushes before their face—they hear him not! 
And thrice the thunder peals their boded lot : 
And, ah! they hear it not, each sense in rapture drown’d ! 


¢ Meanwhile the tumult maddens more and more; 
Fierce from all sides at once a whirlwind breaks ; | 
Rock’d by rude gusts the earth confus’dly shakes, 
The welkin flames, with lightning vaulted o’er: 
High in the air by surging tempests cast, : 
The world of waters bellows to the blast : 
The vessel reels at random to and fro, 
The boatswain calls in vain, while shrieks of woe 


Ring thro’ the staggering ship, all hope of safety past! 
¢ The : 
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¢ The wind’s unbridled rage, the heay’n that burns 
Enwrapt in flames like hell’s sulphurzous tides, , 
The erackling of the vessel’s rifted sides, 
That now, as rise and fall the waves by turns, 
Sinks buried in the dark unfathom’d deep ; 
Now rocks upon the billow’s ridgy steep, 
While all beneath in foamy vapour dies : 
These sounds, of power to force the dead to rise, 
Awake the conscious pair from love’s enchanted sleep,’ 


There 1s one peculiarity in the composition of Wieland, 
which perpetually escapes the translator ;—his love of allusion, 
his perpetual insertion of lines and half-Hnes culled from other 
poets. So in the first stanza, der holde Wahnsinn spielt isa 
translation of Horace’s an me Judit amabilis insania: for this 
Mr. Sotheby has, ¢ What lovely dreams entrance th’unfetter’d 
brain,’ in which phraseology the allusion cannot be perceived. 
He has effected much, however, in having naturalized so well 
2 poem that is remarkable for a versatility of style which has 
no model among our native writers. 
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Art. XXXTI. The Roman Nights ; or Dialogues at the Tombs of 
the Scipios. Translated from the Italian of Count Verri, 4&2mo. 
PP- 334+ 38. 6d. sewed. Mbolini, Faulder, &c. 1798. 


We» noticed the original of this work in the Appendix to 

our 23d vol. p. 5863; and we then intimated the inten- 
tion of a translation into English, of which we now proceed to 
give some account, 

The writer imagines himself to be in the recently discovered 
tombs of the Scipios, enjoying the conversation of the most 
jllustrious shades of the antient Romans; and several of the 
most conspicuous characters are engaged in dialogues on topics 
of their peculiar history, which they discuss without reserve. 
Such personification has been frequently applied as a vehicle of 
historical information, and with good success, from Lucian to 
Hurd ; and the truly classical voyage of Anacharsis has ac- 
quired an interesting grace from the well-wrought semblance 
of originality. An acquaintance so intimate with the more re- 
condite history of Greece and Rome, as that possessed by the 
Abbé Barthélemy and by Count Verri, is the more happily 
displayed by .their having adapted details to the individuals 
whom they concern, and on which their own words appear to 
confer authenticity. 

‘The Count’s reflexions on these tombs are apt and judicious: 


¢ These tombs, venerable for their modesty, were erected at a 
time when the Remaas did not desire to be distinguished for their 
magnificeace, but for their virtue; composed of mean stone, and 
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Yudely carved, the names and the exploits, though painted in fading 
colours, still remain visible, happily not effaced by the revolution of 
so many ages. ‘These inscriptions relate, in short and unadorned 
sentences, the actions of that illustrious family ; and the words are 
the ancient language of Latium in all its simplicity. Behold, said I 
to myself, where still rises the monument of Caius Cestius, whose 
actions are so unknown to fame, that we in vain seek for them in 
history. The proud tomb has with difficulty transmitted to us his 
bare name, unaccompanied with glory. O Fortune! why hast thou 
taken a barbarous pleasure in disturbing these glorious ashes, after 
having for so many ages preserved them beneath ruins ? 


The first character to whom we are introduced is Cicero; 
before whom Brutus and Cesar argue the point of justice in 
respect to the assassination of the latter. We subjoin the 
speech of the Mother of the Gracchi, as a specimen of the 
sentiment and language : 


¢ The two illustrious enemies remained still in that attitude, when 

a Matron, holding in her hand two youths, of a bold aspect, stepped 
forth irom the crowd, and exclaimed, * Behold, Romans, the frst 
victims of tyranny, your ill-rewarded defenders. Let no one boast 
of having suffered more than they for so illustrious 2 cause; and let 
no mother pretend to have brought forth among us better citizens 
than these.”” ‘Thus saying, she let go the two youths from her hand, 
pushed them into the midst, and added, “ Now do ye speak.” Then 
one of them began, with a melancholy voice: “ I hope that you re-. 
collect in me, ‘Tiberius Gracchus: this is my brother Caius, atid it 
is unnecessary to put you in mind that this is our mother Cornelia. 
You easily recolicct the danghter of Scipio Africanus, the heiress of 
his magnanimity. We Lave been driven here by the confusion now 
excited in this region of death. Thou oughtest, O mother, to con- 
sole thyself, -since thou seest here, after so long a period, the tombs 
which contain the glorious ashes of thy race.’? As a cloud veils 
on a sudden the splendour of the moon, so these words obscured 
with sadness the majestic countenance of the Matron. Her sons, 
stretching out their arms to her, seemed to console her. ‘The whole 
multitude preserved a profound silence, a manifest sign of reveren- 
tial expectation: when, behold, the Matron, with indignant hand, 
removed the veil from her facc, ard shook her head, so that her 
dishevelled hair floated on her shoulders. Then she exclaimed: 
‘66 Wretched bones, in vain bathed with our tears! Neither the re- 
‘putation of your actions, nor the splendour of your virtues, have 
then sufficed to preserve you from the most unworthy insults? Neither 
our care to place you in these tombs, nor your names which are~en- 
raved upon them, could shelter you from the injuries of fortune. 
Fret we saw the Romans approach these urns in mournful silence. 
Unhappy me! who left my frail bedy in Misenum, where I passed 
the last part of my stormy lite, relating with a noble pride your mis- 
fortunes, O my generous children, and those of my illustrious fae 
ther! Thou, however, less unhappy than these, O great Africanus, 
because removed from an ungeatetul country, passedst the last years 
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of thy life in dignified retirement at Lintermum, when thou threwest 
off thy mortal covering !”? So saying, she tore the band from her 
hair, and tears of anger distilled from her eyes. Then Tiberius 
thus mildly addressed her :— O mother, nothing here below is 
<xempt from the empire of Time. Nations illustrious before us, 
endured its mjuries, as we endure them at this moment. The 
lapse of ages, impelling wave after wave, overwhelms all human 
greatness, and sinks it into the abyss of oblivion. Generations ap- 
pear and disappear upon the earth, like fleeting shadows. The living 
walk over the tombs of their ancestors ; and destroying whirlwinds at 
length scatter into dust the proud structures, the humble tombs, 
the lamented ashes. Ah! mother, do not then contend with the 
common and eternal fate !’? She answered with intrepidity: ‘* No 
time ofight to extinguish the glory of the Scipios, since it fills the 
universe with its splendour. Certainly Italy is now exposed to the 
ravages of barbarians and pirates, or perhaps is deserted, or in the 
power of conquerors, who have overwhelmed our history in the blood 
of the vanquished. No one any longer understands our language: the 
fame of ancient glory has never reached them; for, otherwise, they 
would not thus abuse these tombs, on which are carved such illustrious 
names.”” At which words, I was on the point of rushing forward 
into the midst, to defend our age; but I was restrained by the desire 
of hearing those surprising conversations, by disturbing which with 
troublesome interruptions, I feared lest I should cause the Shades 
to depart in anger. 
«¢ In the mean time, Cicero, Cesar, Brutus, Antony, and the 
most illustrious Shades, regarded with eager anxiety those cele- 
brated countenances, with which, as living in after-times, they were 
unacquainted. ‘The aspect of Tiberius was sedate and mild, that of 
Caius disturbed and angry: their age yaaa below the thirtieth 
year. The features of Cornelia were of mature beauty, untouched 
by the ravages of time; they preserved no traces of feminine soft- 
ness. Her almost martial eyes, her severe brow, her swelling and 
composed lips, strangers to laughter, gave to her countenance a chaste 
and dignified elegance. But Tiberius, looking round him, thus 
mildly began: “ Your ancient kindness, O my Romans, appears to me 
to be still expressed in your incorporeal images. You remember me, 
who died for your liberty. This city, called country by the rich, 
was to us only the theatre of their tyranny. Perpetually oppressed 
by usury, always overwhelmed with debts, always lavish of our blood, 
we were driven to war by the Consuls, that they might not be wea- 
ried by our just complaints. The Patricians filled the ears of others 
with those venerable words—Country, Republic, Glory, greatness of 
the Roman People; but heaped their own coffers with gold, and 
revelled in splendid entertainments. It was established from the 
foundation of the Republic, by the well-known and always evaded 
-Licinian law, that the public lands, conquered by the e's should 
be divided among the people; but those very fields whose furroughs 
were fattened by our blood, were always given to Patricians, who, 
while we were shedding it in profusion, were lying at sumptuous 
entertainments. I, chosen tribune for you, poor and brave, whose 


honourable scars appeared through your threadbare habits, — 
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myself to this ancient robbery. The methods I used in attacking it 
were those of a citizen, namely, the law, and reason. But our in- 
sidious adversaries artfully conveyed away from the Assembly the 
ballotting urns and the rolls, just as the suffrages were on the point 
of being taken. My first endeavours heing evaded by this artifice, 
my second were orposed with open atrocity. You saw the Fathers 
an their gowns rush upon me, supported in their pcrlidious violence 
by their slaves and clients. I endeavoured to appease the tumult 
by words; but no human voice could overcome the immense uproar 
of the Comitii, tempestuous as the ocean. Not being able, there- 
fore, to express in any other way the danger in which I stood, I 
put my hand to my head, meaning to shew that it was exposed to 
imminent hazard. I then saw the Consul Scipio Nasica gather up 
his toga with his left hand, lift up his right, and suddenly rush against 
me, at the head of the Senate and of his satellites: he was certain! 
using some violent and angry expressions, as was manifest from his 
lips and his eyes, though I heard not what they were. The patri- 
cian fury came upon me like an overwhelming wave: the Conscript 
Fathers broke, in their rage, the benches of the Comitii, and, armed 
with the fragments, attacked my defenceless and sacred person. 
The populace gave way to the Fathers, if oppressors ean be so called, 
and even submitted to be laid prostrate by their blows: dragged 
along by my robes, and severely wounded gn the temples, I expired, 
grieving at the fate of Rome more than at my own. If there remain 
in you any gratitude for me, who died for you in so miserable a 
manner, ahi let some one tell me, why such a fury was excited when 
I touched my forehead, and by whom was I slain ?? At which re- 
quest Caius exclaimed: “ O brother, after so many ages, happily 
found in this ocean of death, why dost thou desire to hear enormi- 
ties, greater than those which thou in vain endeavouredst to cor- 
rect? That motion of thine was, with ready treachery, interpreted 
by the Senators as a sign that thou demandest the regal diadem : 
they artfully exclaimed, magnifying this desire of thine, to excite 
against thee the fury of the mob. The Consul Scipio Nasica, in 
the attitude in which thou sawest him, called out, Whoever wishes 
his country to Le safe let him follow me: along with whom rushed the 
order of the Patricians, as if dragged, by a desperate pilot, to a 
shipwreck with their common country. We then saw the toga, the 
sign of eloquence and peace, bring destruction, and demand blood. 
Thou, borne down by the pressing crowd, wast wounded im the head 
with the fragments of the benches by thy own colleagues Satireius 
and Rufus: and such piide did they take in their wickedness, that 
Rufus was used afterwards to boast of those blows as of a glorious 
action. Inthat tumult, not less than three hundred citizens,remained, 
dead in the Forum. In vain did I ask thy body of the ferocious 
Patricians, desirous of bestowing upon it the funeral honours; it was 
thrown into the Tiber, and descended to the sea, the sport ef the 
winds. The Senate, however, not satiated by this slaughter, after- 
wards drove many into exile, and beheaded many, because th-y 
sessed free minds, and favoured justice. Amongst whom Caius Billius, 
shut up in a cask full of serpents, gratified the rage of the ie 
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who invented, on this occasion, that detestable punishment. But 
thy death, and these cruelties, were so far from abating my courage, 
that they rather served to excite it. The day in which the people 
were at length to receive the rewards acquired by their valour, my 
wife presaging that I should return no more to her embraces, threw 
herself suppliantly at my feet, upon the threshold of my house, press= 
ing one of our children to her timid bosom: I, however, in that 
Tast and most glorious day of my life, inflamed only by my noble 
design, kept my heart cold to those affestions which are. used to 
overcome even savage beasts. I left, with a severe silence, that door 
‘into which I was no more to enter, and saw the wretched woman fall 
down in it ina swoon, perhaps dead. I was not stopped by any 
compassion either for her or for my son, but led by love for my country 
to the Comitii. The fortitiide of Brutus was certainly astonishing, 
who eondemned his children to death for the safety of Rome; but 
he at least condemned youths who were traitors to her: whereas, I 
saw my wife fall, who was not only innocent, but distinguished by 
the beauty of her mind and person, and amiable for the rectitude of 
her manners.’ : 


Scipio Emilianus vindicates himself in the succeeding dia- 
Jogue. Marius and Sylla then argue on the causes and conse- 
quences of their refpective conduct. Pomponius Atticus, who 
dived in retirement during the several civil conflicts of Rome, 
now comes forwards as the ** accuser general” of the Roman 
‘people, and insists that the Romans were stil! more barbarous, 
than the most barbarows of the nations whom they had con- 
quered. He even arraipns the virtue of Lucretia, and con- 
ducts that nice inquiry in the following manner: 


+ 


¢ As astorm suddenly agitates the waves of tlie sea, so the Spectres, 
who were listening with calm attention, then, trembling, murmured 
like the wind in the forest. In the mean time, a female Shade ap- 
peared, who advanced clothed in a white veil, desirous of drawing at- 
tention by her tears and her expressions of grief. She now plunged 
into the thickest of the crowd, and now appeared out of it, like the 
moon among the clouds; when the multitude, which she had dis- 
turbed, leaving an opening, she remained distinct in the midst, and 
stopped. Through the transparent veil which descended to her feet, 
-was seen her lovely form, like a rose clothed i: morning dew ; but 
suddenly rending it from anew impulse of anger, she discovered the 
whiteness of her well-formed shoulders and her heaving bosom, upon 
which, however, with modest repentance, she held with her right- 
hanal the disordered veil, leaving a great part of her figure uncovered. 
She cast down her weeping eyes ; anguish was painted upon her fore- 
head, from which the thick golden hair fell upon her snowy limbs. 
Ah, how is the heart chilled by the sight of beauty in distress! As I 
looked upon, her, I already felt the thrill of soft compassion run 
through my limbs, when my attention was drawn by a general whis- 
, which repeated the name of Lucrctia. Pomponius, not disturbed 

«by the tumult, nor by the fame of so: illustrious a woman, approach- 
ing her, thus intrepidly continued: “ O eclebrated consort _ 
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tinus, do not be offended at my conjectures concerning thee, since 
they arise, not from hatred to thee, but from love for truth. Now 
thou mayest thyself declare it, after so many ages of uncertain opi- 
nion.”” Then the lady raised her disconsolate countenance, and 
turned towards him who questioned her her mournful eyes. She panted 
for breath, she trembled, and anguish seemed to choak her utterance. 
A mournful silence prevailed in the air: the crowd, waiting in an 
attitude of astonishment, expected to hear from her some interest- 
ing information; such is the attention of the audience when a 
skilful musician is ready to delight them with his harmonious voice. 
But the lady remained in that distressful situation, as if unable to 
speak, or as if doubtful which of the many words that crowded to 
her lips she should utter or retain. At length, in a humble manner, 
she bowed her head upon her delicate breast ; and, as if overcome 
with grief, threw herself upon a tomb. All hope of hearing her being 
now not only deluded, but extinguished, Tullius thus broke silence : 
«¢T do not know, my Atticus, why thou now takest pleasure to of- 
fend this lady with thy severe words, though when amongst us, they 
flowed so mildly from thy lips. Certainly silence and darkness are 
not the only testimonies of the insults she suffered ; but the magna. 
nimous penalty she inflicted on herself is a demonstration of her inno- 
cence. Neither her bed nor her thoughts were contaminated by the 
royal licentiousness ; her body only was defiled by it; in which, as 
being profaned, this chaste spirit disdained afterwards to dwell. See 
the deep wound in her beauteous bosom, the pure asylum of lovely 
children. Is not the sword by which it was torn sufficient to destroy 
calumny ?”’ Atticus answered : .** Although it be a bold attempt to 
dispute with thee, O father of the Roman eloquence, yet we are 
at length permitted to judge here of human affairs without the con- 
finement of timid opinion ; and as thou defendedst, with wonderful 
art and eloquence, not only the innocent, but the guilty, so here thou 
speakest decidedly on a very uncertain subject. 1 freely declare, that 
her story seems very improbable.” Marcus Brutus was grieved at 

these words, recollecting that Junius Brutus, from whom he was des 
scended, took the yet reeking dagger from her bosom, and promoted 
the severe and memorable revenge. But Atticus continued :—* For 
she was not threatened with death, according to her own account, by 
a cruel lover, against whom her complaints would have been vain, but 
in her husband’s house, full of slaves and relations; and for the sim- 
plicity of those times magnificent. Sextus, it seems, threatened to 
lay a dead slave by her side, as an ignominious proof of her guilt ; yet 
it is evident that such a crime was difficult to be executed, and easy to. 
be prevented by loud and desperate cries. I am sorry, for the sake of 
her reputation, that in that hateful trial she should imagine the best 
way to escape infamy, was to comply with the will of her lover, A 
surprising docility this, in a pattern of chastity, to refrain not only 

from defending herself, but from calling for assistance in that distress - 

ing situation! An astonishing determination to contaminate her bed, 

and then purify it with her own blood ! Nor was the royal youth de- 

formed or disagreeable, but handsome and valiant: he was courteously 

received by her; he sat down with her to the social supper, and was 
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afterwards conducted by the slaves to the hospitable chamber. O thy 
childish simplicity, that in harbouring that guest, in whose eyes female 
netration must have seen the flames of desire, thou didst not fasten 
thy chamber! Thou hadst not near thee any maid-servant, so that 
the midnight traitor, like the most favoured lover, came unopposed 
to the altar of thy faith, ill defended by frail virtue!’ Here Brutus 
interrupted : *¢ Why then did she reveal with infamy, what she might 
have denied with honour, and concealed with grateful impunity ? 
Could there be a more foolish resolution, than to excite a fatal quarrel 
against the lover? She alone was her own voluntary accuser, and the 
instigator of vengeance against her perfidious ravisher. Had she 
yielded unreluctantly to the embraces of the youthful seducer, what 
madness more improbable, than to accuse herself, to kill herself, while 
love alone, silent and: satisfied, was privy to the secrets of the night ?”? 
Pomponius quietly replied : ‘* Those who lived in those times, know 
that Sextus was a vain-glorious young man, who, instead of concealin 
his success in love intrigues, shamelessly boasted of it. It is also 
known from history, that he undertook to conquer her virtue for the 





sake of laughing at Collatinus, who held it up asa model, and invin- Ws 
cible. Proud, therefore, of this difficult triumph, he was eager to 
display it in derision of the credulous husband. When the intoxica- 

tion of illicit pleasure was removed from the lady’s mind, she perceived 

herself to be on the brink of a precipice, and resolved to die illustrious 

by a falsehood, rather than live to inevitable and infamous punish- | 


ment.” 

‘¢ Then Brutus turned towards her, and said: ** Thou, who in life 
revealedst the secret disgrace, why dost thou not now speak, and at 
once put thy detractors to silence ?”’ Alas, at this invitation, I saw 
tears flow from her disconsolate eyes, which wiping away with her 
veil, she afterwards concealed her features with it entirely, as if to \ 
prevent their being suffused with painful blushés : she then sat down 
in affliction upon the ground, hid her face with both her hands, and 
rested it on her knees, as overwhelmed with misery. The surroundin 
shades looked at each other with mutual astonishment at that silence; 
and Brutus, with a compassionate voice, added: ** Oh, unhappy, if 
thou wert innocent, and art not by some unknown fate deprived of 
speech, whence thou sufferest the new insult of being accused, and 
art unable to speak freely in thy own defence !”? Hearing this, shé 
rose up in distress, and seemed to declare that she was dumb from a 
celestial decree ; on which account Brutus, consoling her, concluded : 
« If thou wert frail in that night for ever doubtful, thou becamest 
magnanimous the following day, and mayst boast of having, by thy 
striking example, founded our liberty.”” While he went on with sooth- 
ing words, relating the banishment of the Kings, the glorious vengeance, 
the illustrious events that succeeded, her eyes seemed joyful as she 
listened to him, and her countenance less melancholy, as the sky is 
refreshed by the breath of the Zephyr. She then disappeared, 
leaving every mind in the same uncertainty as at first, concerning 
yher reputation. The crowd in the mean time disputed with various 
opinions, concerning that event, over which was spread the veil of 
time, and the impenetrable silence of love. But now the stars ot 
alert 9 pale, 
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aa and the drowsy Shades fled before the tising Aurora. I, 
uried in that cavern, certainly was not sensible to the vicissitudes 
of light and darkness upon the earth: but as in a confived vessel, the 
pilot distinguishes his way by observing the direction of the needle ; 


‘so, when I saw the Spectres waver in uncertainty, lose their voice, 


and finally vanish through the air, I was assured that the beams of 
day, denied to them, now predominated in the heavens. I came 
out therefore with faultering steps; nor did I seem to be really in 
life, till I felt the dewy breath of Aurora, and was soothed by the 
sweet warbling of the birds; who, rejoicing in the returning splendor 
of the morning, infused by their jocund and varied strains, an amo- 
rous softness into the heart, which was expanded in hearing them, 
while the mind abandoned all its cares to languid oblivion.’ 

Junius Brutus and Virginius contend for the palm of self- 
denial; and Cato the Censor disputes with Cicero whether 
morals are corrupted by learning. Pompey, Czxsar, Antony, 
and Octavianus, mutually accuse and defend each his own 
conduct. The concluding portrait of the Parricide is finely 
wrought. | 

The translator has acquitted himself with fidelity; and it 
will not be found that Count Verri’s elegant work has lost 
either strength or polish by transfusion. 





Art. XXXIII. Stella; translated from the German of Goethe, 
Author of “* the Sorrows of Werter.”’ 8vo. 2s. Hookham. 1798. 


HE celebrated author of this and other works, Johann 

Wolfgang von Goethe, was born at Frankfort on the 
Mayn in 1749, and first made himself known by the Sufferings 
or (as the English translator has phrased it) Sorrows of Wer- 
ter: a master-piece of pathetic novel-writing, that well de- 
serves to be re-translated, with the improvements which it 
has received in recent editions. Hz has also composed a 
comic novel entitled the Apprenticefhip of a Maffer : which 
gives the history of a young poet who attaches himself to a 
company of players, and becomes, by means of the experi- 
ments which he thus makes on public mind and human man- 
ners, a superlative dramatic artist. 

The theatrical works of Goethe constitute, however, his 
highest claim to celebrity. In the Gothic * drama, his God- 
fred of Berlichingen, for the astonishing variety of well- 
drawn characters, and the complete delineation of feudal 
manners,—and his Egmont, for the heart-rending pathos of its 
tender scenes, and the heroic spirit of freedom which it 
breathes, —may vie with even the best plays of Shakspeare 
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* See Review, vol. xxii, N. S. p. 204. j 
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and of Otway, In the Grecian drama, his Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and his Tasso, will perhaps ultimately be preferred to analogous 
eftortsof Racine and Corneille. In his Faustus, he has not feared 
to enter the precincts of the invisible world. His comedies, 
farces, and comic operas, which are numerous, are less suc- 
cessful than his sentimental dramas. Of these last, the Sister 


has been long ago translated *; Clavigo is published; and 
Stella is now before us. 

Count Ferdinand, a military man, has for ten years been 
separated from his wife and daughter, who have gradually 
fallen into poverty. He has been quartered in a town in 
which Stella, an heiress, fell in love with him; and they 
eloped together. He now resides in a country-house belong- 

‘ing to Stella; who, providing for his occasional absence, en- 
gages a widow lady and daughter as her housekeeper and 
companions. ‘They arrive before Ferdinand’s departure, and 
prove to be his wife and his daughter. The scene in which 
Stella makes the discovery is well contrived. 

‘ Ann enters. —Your pardon, my Lady—Why do you stay so long 
Captain? every thing is ready, and they only wait for you. The 
young lady has hurried us almost out of our senses, and now you 
make them wait. 

Stella.—Go, Ferdinand; go with them to the Inn, and pay the 
post for them ; but come back again soon. 

Ann.—Do not you go with them, then? the young lady bespoke 
a Chaise for three, and your servant has pack’d up your things. 

Siella.—It is a mistake, Ferdinand? 

Ferdinand.—Whiat does the child mean ? 

Anz.—What do I mean? why truly it is rather extraordinary that 
you Should leave this lady, to go with her maid, whom you only 
became acquainted with at the ordinary to-day. But I observed a 
tender parting to be sure, when you kissed her hand after dinner. 

Stella.— (With surprise.) Ferdmand! | 

Ferdinand.—She is a child, she don’t know what she says! 

Ann.—Don’t believe him, dear lady! every thing is packed up, 
and the gentleman is certainly to go with them. 

Ferdinand.—Go where? where ? 

Stella.—Leave us, Ann. (Exit Ann.) Relieve me from this 
creadful distress !—I know ’tis nothing, and yet the child’s nonsense 
pains me—Ferdinand, I am thy Stella! 

Ferdinand.—( Turning to her and taking her by the hand.) Thou art 
my Stella! 

Stella. —You terrify me, Ferdinand !—You look wildly ! 

Ferdinand.—Stella—I am a wretch and a coward! I lose all my 
powers when I am with you—TI have not the resolution to strike the 





* The volume containing it is entitled Dramatis Pieces from the 
Cerman, Edinburgh, 1792. 
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dagger into your heart, and yet. secretly meditate-flow poison! Qk 
Stella! Stella ! 

St:lla.—For Heaven’s sake ! 

Ferdinand.—( ith bitterness and passion.) And only not to seg 
your sorrow! not to hear your despair !—To fly ! 

Stellaa—(In a faint voice.) 1 can support myself no longer. 
(She is sinking, but holds by him.) 

Ferdinand.—Stella ! whom I hold in my arm! Stella! thou whe 
art all to me! (Coldly.) I leave thee! 

Stella.—( Staring confusedly and smiling.) Me? 

Ferdinand.—(Gnashing his me Yes, thee! with the woman 
whom thou hast seen! with the girl ! 

Stella. —It grows dark ! 

. Ferdinand. —That woman is my wife—( Stella looks earnestly at him, 
and falls into his arms.) And the girl is my daughter! Stella! (He 
observes that she has fainted.) Stella! (He carries her to a chair.) 
Stella! Oh help! help! 

(Cecilia and Lucy Enter.) 

Ferdinand.—Look! look at this angel! She is gone—See! O 
help! help! 

(Cecilia and Lucy are both busied about her.) 

Lucy.—She is beginning to recover. 

( He looks at them for some time without speaking.) 
Ferdinand.— And by your aid! by your aid! ( Exit.) 
Stella. —Who ?- Where? (Standing up.) Where is he? { She finks 

back, and looks round her at Cecilia and Lucy, who are still employed 
about her.) Thank you! thank you!—Who are you? 

Cecilia. —Compose yourself !— We are— 

Stellaa—You?—Are you not gone ?—You are ?—Heaven who 
told it me?—Who are you?—Are you ?=( Taking Cecilia by the 
band) —No !—I lose myself again ! 

Cecilia. ~Dearest, best of women! Let me press you to my bosom! 

Stella.—It lies deep in my soul—Tell me—Are you? 

Cecilia. - 1 am—J am his wife! 

Stelia.—( Starting back, and putting her hand before hereyes.) AndI!— 

(She walls wildly backwards and forwards.) 

Cecilia. —Let me conduct you to your apartment ! 

Stella. —What do you remind me of ?—O horror—horror !—And 
is this the end of all? Cast off !~abandoned !—lost !—for ever 
lost! O Ferdinand! Ferdinand! 

Cecilia. —Go, Lucy—cali your father. 

Stella—No !—For Heaven’s sake !— hold—stay.—Let him not 
come. No! father! husband! Go! go! 

Cecilia. —My dear Stella ! 

Stella. —Aud do you love me? Do you press me to your bosom ? 
—No, leave me !—Put me from you !—Yet one moment—({ Falling 
on her neck.) —It will be the last~ I shall soon be no more! —My heart! 

Lucy. —You must compose yourself, 

Stella. —1 cannot support your presence!—TI poisoned all your 
peace—robb’d you of your all—You were in sorrow—and L—what 
hap piness did I enjoy! (Fails on her knees.) Can vou forgive me? 

: ; Rr 3 Cgilia. 





a la 
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*Gecila.—(Cecilia and Lucy. hasten to raise her.) O rise, rise! 

Stella—No, here I will kneel, lament, pray to Heaven and to you 
to forgive me. Pardon! Pardon! (She starts up.) Pardon!~Lam 
not‘ir fault—Thou gavest him to me, great God of Heaven! I held 
him as thy dearest gift !—Icave me !—my heart is rent ! 

Cecilia. —-"Vouching innocence ! 

tella.— (Taking Cecilia in her arms.) I see the goodness of Hea- 
ven in your eyes. ~I sink—O raise me up !~She forgives me, she 
feels my misery ! 

Cecilia.—My dear Stella! my friend—my sister — be calm—exert 
~ all’ your powers !|—Believe that he who created us with these pas- 
sions, can support us under them, and give us relief and comfort. 

Stella.—Let me stay and die in your arms ! 

‘ Ceciha.— Aer a long pause, in which Stella walks distractedly up 
ant down, she exclaims with violence.) Come ! 

Stella.—No! Iseave me! leave me! disorder, confusion, horror, 
despair, overwhelm me! it cannot be — it is impossible !—so suddenly! 
—it cannot be comprehended !—it cannot be borne! ( She stands 
thoughtful jor a time, with her eyes fixt on the ground, at length raising 
them up, she sees them both screams, and runs away. 

Cecilia. Fellow her Lucy—Watch her ! (£xit Lucy.) 

Cecilia. —( Alone.) O look down in mercy upon thy children !— 
upon their distiesses, their sorrows. I alas! have been taught to 
suffer—strengthen me--and if the knot can be loosened ; great God 
of Heaven ! let it not be rent 


“Many other scenes are equally affecting ; and all are free 
from rant. The catastrophe, of which the poet has made 
choice, is that the two ladies, at the suggestion of the first 
wife, should remain attached to Ferdinand, and both continue 
to live with him in amicable copartnership ; a solution very 


likely to command more applause on the Continent than in our 
ifland. 





Tay. 





Arr. XXXIV. The Wild Huntsman’s Chase. From the German 
of Biirger, Author of Lenore. 4to. 1s. Faulder. 


JE noticed, in our 23d vol. p. 36, an earlier translation of 

this striking ballad; and we can discover no superior merit 

in the new version. ‘The same stanzas which we then ex- 

tracted shall be laid before our readers, from this pamphlet, for 
the purpose of comparison : 


‘ Field in and out, hill up and down, 

Still rushing forward on they fly ; 

> O’er verdant lawns, o’er moors so brown, 

The Rival Knights still follow nigh. 
‘Seé! from yon brake a milk-white Hart they rouse ; 
Matk well his size, observe his branching brows. 
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And louder still his horn he blew, 
And speedier still both horse and hound, 
With wild uproar, pursuing flew ; 


Some sree peg Sh ge bleed on the ground.— 


‘© Go! hurl to Hell! why should it me annoy? 
“¢ Enow remain :—my pleasure I’ll enjoy.” 


Now prostrate in the rip’ning cora 

The panting Stag his form conceals ; 

But vain his wiles, his hopes forlorn, 

The steamy scent his haunt reveals.— 
Kneeling the toil-worn Lab’rer cried, * Forbear ! 
* Our dear-bought earnings, Earl, in mercy spare.” 

The gentle Knight now forward bears, 

And offers counsel mild and good ; 

But the left man derides his fears, 

And fires him on to deeds of blood. 

With scorn the gen’rous dictates he declines, 
And in the left man’s toils himself entwines. 


9? 
“© Begone !” (he roar’d) thou cursed clown !”’— 
(At him his fiery steed he rears) — 


«© T swear my hounds shall hunt thee down, 
‘¢ Tf still thy clamours din my ears. 

“¢ My words to prove—Ho! Comrades, come along! 
“© Sound well your whips, and let hii feel the thong.” 
He said, ’twas done.—With desp’rate bound, 

O’er fence he flies, and close behind, 
With action eager, horse and hound 
Streaming pursue.—Like wintry wind, 
The suite and pack dispersing, quickly spread 
Wide waste.—Alas! the Lab’rer’s hopes are fled !’ 


In rapidity of diction, this translator approaches his original ; 
but the popularity of manner, which Biirger affects, contrasts 
with the pompous and inflated style that is so usual with some 


recent English poets. ‘Tay. 





Art. XXXV. The Life and Opinions of Sebaldus Nothanker. ‘Trans- 
lanted from the German of Frederich Nicolai, by Thomas Dutton, 
A.M. 12mo. Vols. II. and III. 9s. sewed. Symonds. 179%. 


{N our 22d volume, No. for March 1797, we gave an account 

of this work, derived from the first volume of the present 
translation; and as we then endeavoured to give our readers a 
competent idea of the nature and merits of the performance, 
tovether with some information concerning the ingenious au- 
thor, there seems to be, now, very little occasion for us to 
enlarge on the subject. Our readers will, no doubt, deem it 
sufficicnt that we have announced to them the continuation and 
conclusion of M. Nicolai’s lively and humorous satire on 
bigotry, superstition, and intolerance. 
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As, however, in our former account of this entertaining 
production, we brought our readers acquainted with the natu- 
ral and well-drawn character of a worthy military officer, the 
friend of the good Sebaldus, we shall give a farther specimen 
of the translation by accompanying them to his bed-side; 
where he lies at the point of death, in consequence of a wound 
which he had received, while he was endeavouring to do an 
act of justice, according to his soldierly notions of the eternal 
obligations of virtue and honour.—His reverend friend was 
then with him, performing the last offices of friendship, affec- 
tion, and piety; and on this aweful occasion, the following 
conversation ensues : 


“¢ You come just in right time, my dear friend—said the major. 
I am convinced I shall never leave my bed, and am fully prepared to 
meet my fate. However, as my faithful servant Francis—hese the 
major affectionately squeezed his hand—seems to think it necessary 
that I should have a clergyman to prepare me for death, I know no 
person, my dear friend, whom I voll wish to perform this office 
sooner than yourself. Act therefore, as though you were my regu- 
lar confessor. Put to me what questions you please, instruct me, 
pray with me.” 

‘ Sebaldus was moved to tears at this address: ‘* To prepare for 
dying on a death-bed—he replied—is always an arduous, and at 
times a fruitless undertaking. If a conversion of the heart have 
not previously taken place, there is little ground to look for it under 
such circumstances. ‘To enforce conviction of the truth, in points 
of faith, the time ig much too short, and the mind not sufficiently 
at ease. To inculcate duties it is then too late. The best course 
a minister in these circumstances can pursue, is to strengthen and 
raise the weak.” 

‘ Major. 1 am not weak, my dear Sir, let me intreat you, 
therefore, not to spare me, but deal with me as a clergyman ought 
to deal with a person on his death-bed ; treat me strictly after the 
manner prescribed on these occasions.— — — 

‘ Sebal. You believe, I suppose, that there must be a God, who has 
created heaven and earth? 

. © Major. Most assuredly ; who can disbelieve a God ? 

¢ Sebal. And you believe, likewise, that God, by his wise uner- 
ring providence, governs the world and all things in it? 

- © Major. Certainly ; without God can nothing be brought about. 

‘ ScLal. And that a future state of existence awaits us after this 
mortal life? | | 

¢ Major. No! death puts a final close to the scene. 

¢ Sebal. | have frequently surmised from your conversation, that 
such was your opinion, though I never had an opportunity to discuss 
the point. Jf your.notion were true, we should, you must acknow- 
ledge, in many occurrences of life be totally excluded from hope. 
But God, who never permits evil, without intending our good, has, 
like a kind father, provided a remedy for every calamity. This con- 
sidyration has from my yeuth led me to reflect seriously upon the 

immor- 
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immortality of the soul, and I am fully convinced that both reason 
and revelation furnish a number of potent arguments, which render 
this doctrine not only highly probable, but upon mature deliberation 
most indubitably certain. 

* Major. I have ever been of opinion, that reason can hardly ascer- 
tain, when a man is actually dead ; how then can it know what hap- 
pens to us after death? My intellects at least, are not competent. to 
the task. With respect to the bible, and I have read the whole of it, 
it contains a number of good things, many of which may turn to pro- 
fit and account in this life. But as to a future existence, with other 
incomprehensibilities, I do not believe it a whit the more for standing 
in a book. 

‘ Sebal. If then you have read the bible, do you believe that it con- 
tains the will of God, and that we are bound to follow it? 

* Major. ’Tis the will of God, that a man should be just and honest, 
This every body must allow, and the bible says so too. As to the rest, 
it may be well enough for you gentlemen of the church, but a soldier’s 
head is not calculated to hold all the strange things which parsons 
have to dispute about. / 

‘ Sebal. You admit then, that no man ought to act wojustly. And 
yet most, I might say, all men are frequently guilty of injustice. What 
is to be done then, in case we have deserved chastisement for our sins? 

* Major. In that case, we may even suffer: who orders us to sin? 

© Sebal. But, perhaps the question is not so easily decided. What! 
and if our nature be constitutionally so imperfect, that we cannot ab- 
stain fromsinning? if we are too frail to followimplicitly the willof God? 

¢ Major. In that case, God cannot be angry with us. Weare the 
creatures of his hand, and, truly, with great wisdom has he fashioned 
us: there is nothing belonging to us without acause. How then can 
God expect from us what we are not competent to perform? You see, 
for instance, this'pointer; ’tis a pointer and nothing more; it will spring 
a partridge, but if I wanted it to hunt down a wild boar, 1 could not 
say the dog was guilty of a fault, because it was not able to do it. 

‘ Sebal. Your inference is too precipitate. We must proceed a 
little more deliberately, if we wish to discuss this question thoroughly; 
but for this, time will not suffice. Let us then return to the pi fy 
ject of a future life. Consider well, that if this point be overthrown, 
we make an end of all rewards and punishments, which it is obvious 
are not adequately annexed to virtue and vice in this present stage of 
existence. And with this all incentive to virtue would be destroyed. 

‘ Major. Why so? An honest man must act uprightly, from a 
love of justice, not from a hope of reward. If I meet with any re- 
ward afterwards, well and good ; but if not, this 1s no reason why I 
ought to act less justly. I have frequently risked “ life in battle, 
notwithstanding I have continued to be a major. r do you con- 
ceive, Sir, that I called the rascal up stairs to account, merely that 
I might in the life to come be promoted to the rank of colonel ? 

‘ Sebal. But rewards are the immediate consequences of virtuous 
actions. In this world a soldier expects to be rewarded by his king 
for his valour, and is dissatisfied if neglected. 

‘ Major. Well, and is it not reward sufficient that I am con. 


scious of haing done what is right? And then again, ’tis a very 
different 
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diferent case with God than with a king. A king is but a man like 
myself, and cannot know all things, else I should certainly have been 
promoted. But God is omniscient, and that’s a great comfort, he will 
give me what of right belongs to me. 

‘ Sebal. Let us, however, suppose for a moment, that there is such 
a thing as a future life, what, after all, according to your own confes- 
sion, is not an impossibility :—let us suppose, that all our actions, whe- 
ther good or bad, will have their retributive consequences, and that 
these consequences may be of inconceivable importance, though of a 
nature to us at present incomprehenfible :—granting this, does not the 
man, who regulates his conduct by the same rule of right, by which 
he expects to have to answer for his actions in a future state, act with 
greater prudence and consistency, than he, who, in the opinion that 
death finally closes the scene, acts just as his inclination prompts, and 
m his unconcern is guilty of many things, which in a future life he 
cannot justify, and the consequences of which he cannot alter? And 
consider, which of these two characters is likely to prove in this world, 
the best citizen, the most virtuous and useful member of society ? 

‘ The major stedfastly regarded Sebaldus and remained silent, Se- 
baldus did the same. At length the patient spoke thus with great 


earnestness : - 


«‘ Sir, these are points, which I never once thought of in my. 


whole life :—indeed a soldier has not time for deep reflection. But 
now [ recollect myself. If there be a future life, and a day of general 
judgment, I can, I think, pluck up courage, and neither stand in 
fear of God nor Devil. Let him come, my enemy, and accuse me— 
God will be my judge, and he knows that Anowing/y I never have done 
evil, O thou, my omnipotent Creator! I shall then say—here the 
raajor raised himself up in the bed and devoutly folded his hands— 
thou knowest, that I have never oppressed the weak; that I have 
never injured the widow and the fatherless; that I have never know- 
ingly employed these hands in evil. True indeed—here he paused 
awhile, and modestly cast his eyes on the ground—I have not done 
all the good I might have done. But, oh! thou most merciful of 
beings !—hcre he again raised his eyes with confidence towards heaven 
—I cast myself upon thy hands. Thou hast in thy wisdom formed 
me man, as such thou canst not require perfection of me. I desire 
not, if there be a heaven, to obtain the uppermost-seat.”’ 

‘ Here, exhausted with exertion, he fell gently back — his breath 
failed him—atter a little while, however, he somewhat recovered, and 
affectionately pressing the hand of Sebaldus, said with a faultering 
voice : 

. “ Ah? my friend, if God has a regiment of saints, ’tis enough 
for one like me to be a private !” | 

¢ Fain would he have said more, but utterance failed him, he was 
scized with the rattles in his throat; all assistance proved fruitless ; 
he expired soon after, and Sebaldus weeping closed his eyes.’ 


We do not join with those who deem M. Nicolai an enemy 


to Rehgion: the pernicious engraftments on that sacred stock are 
the proper objects of his satire. 
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To the RemarKaBLe PassacGEs inthis Volume. 


N » B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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ACADEMY, » Roval, of Sciences, &c, 
New - ne, founded at Lisbon, 548. 

Aerostation, See Air-Ballcons. 

Agallochum, nature and origin of that 
plant, 653. 

Agriculture, improvements in, 182. The 
practice of in Brabant ese ibed, 184, 
Other improvements, 186. Present 
flourishing state of, in France, 506, 

Air-Ballcons, French public instiution 
for the improvement of, 503. 

Amaral, M. his inquiry into the antient 
state of Lusitania, 550, 

America, North, disoutes of, with France, 
342. Unfavourable account of the 
North Americans, 527. Industrious 
and frugal, but disagreeable in their 
manners, and defective in their mo- 
rals, 528. Supe stitious sects among, 
529. Preachers gratuitously received 
at their inns, 530. The future dee 
clension of their commerce predicted, 
and with it that of the English great 
ness, 531. 

Anderson, Dr. his observations on wool- 
bearing animals, 397. His classifi- 
cation of sheep, 398, 

Animals, the nature of, not philosophi- 
cally known to man, £35 Anatomi- 
cally and physio'ogically considered, 

36. 

Apples, said to be now degenerating in 
this count y, 403. Hists for recovere 
ing and improving their qualities, id. 

Architec:ure, in town-buildings, in what 
respects properly d fferent from erece 
tions in count-y situations, 424. 


Architecture, Gothic, its rehigious effect exe 
empiifiet in ou: feelings and veneration 
forthe old cathedrals, &c, 294 

Argol, account of, 131. 

4ristotle, extracts from bis ethies, De. 
Giles’s translation, 45. The syllo- 
gism, 37. Introduciion to book I, 
40. Introduction to book II. 43. 
Hs 6:b book, the ground-work of 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 304. 

Asiatic History civil and natural, dis- 
course 0°, by Sir William Jones, 24. 
On the philosophy of the Asiatics, 
by the sam, 25. On the aftronomy 
of the Hindus, by Mr, Playfair, 127. 
Astron mica) observations on the up- 
per parts of Hindustan, by Mr. Hunter, 
128. Tables of latitudes and longi- 
tutes, &c. in India, by Mr, Reubea 
Burrow, id. 

Astronomy, uncommon attention paid to 
that science, as taught, at this time, 
in a ladv’s boarding-school, 406. 

4urum fulminans, when first invenied,29 4. 


Baden, Margrave of, his admirable go- 
vernment of his little territory, 539- 
Bank of England, affairs of, 349+ Fare 
ther obse: vations on, 564. 

Barbosa, M, bis construction of a vee 
getable hygrometer, 554. 

Bark, the orginal Quina- Quina of Pers, 
a species of, sent to Eng.and, 19. 

Barras, one of the French Directors, his 
character, 502. 

Bellows, wooden, antiquity of their in- 
vention, 131, 


Betham, 














IN DE X. 


Beubam, Miss, her poem on the terrors 
of guilt, 93. 

Bibl, Mr. Pratt’s prospectus of a new 
Polygiott edit. 78. 

Bills of exchange, antiquity of the use 
of, 209. 

Birds, observations relative to the mi- 
gration of, 37. 

Bleed, exper. sel. to the coloor of, 61. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, his political versatility, 
144. Remarks on his writings, id. 
Charged with contradictions and ab- 
surdities, 146, 

Besks, printed by licence, origin of that 
sestric*ion, 292. Exclusive privilege of 
printing, antiquity of, 293. Catae 
fogues of, when first made, id. 

Beok-keep'ng, Itelian method, inquiry into 
the invention of, 129. 

Brand, Mr. his justification of nee Latin 
terms, used in natural history, 19. 
Brock, Mr. his adventure respecting the 

daughter of a Neapolitan peasant, 3%4, 

Brothers, the prophet, his letter to Miss 
Cott, dated from Islington mad-house, 
220. 

Brougham, Mr. his exper, on the proper- 

"ties of light, 57. 

Bruce, Mr. his curious observation on the 
movements of a mole, when swim- 
ming, 16. 

Erutus, his speech, from Varri’s Roman 
Nights, 578. 

Burke, Edmund, Memoirs of, by M*Core 
mick, 202. Farther particulars rela- 
tive to his outset in life, 363. His 
friendship with * Single-speech Ha- 
milton,” 367. Obtains a pension on the 
Irish efablishment, id. Gets a seat in 
parliament, 368, Is connected with 
the Marguis of Rockingham, 369. 
A-zealous opponent of the American 
war, 37 Ie 

Eutier, method of making it so as to keep 
in long voyages, 403. 


Cc 


Cabinet of objects for the microscope, ine 
structions for fitting up one, 200. 

Come/, a marine machine, account of, 295+ 

Canary Birds, a considerable article of 
‘commerce, 130. 

Carbon, experiments to determine whether 
it be a simple or a compound sub- 
Stance, 60. 

Catherine U1. Empress of Russia, her 
character a motley picture of mental 
vigour and moral turpitude, 266, 
Her cruel treatment of the Princess 
Tarrakanoff, 269. Her rapacity with 
respect te Poland, 271, Mer journey 


to the Crimea, 274. Her barbaroys 
war with the Turks, 277. 
Cattle, patsnips the best winter-food for, 


182. Advantages of stall-feeding, 187. 


Chimneys, a modern invention, 136, 

Ciark, Mr, his observations on the genus 
Ocestrus, 22 Hi: hist. of the man- 
nersof Oecestrus Equi, ib. 

Clocks and Watckes, inquiry into the in- 
vention of, 134. 

Coaches, invention of, uncertain, 1 92. 

Cobalt, how far known to and used by 
the antients, 291. 

Colebrook, Lieut. his astronomical obs. 
on a voyage to the Adaman and Nico. 
bar islands, 128. 

Commerson, Philibert, the associate of 
Bougainville, account of, ¢12. Dies of 
grief, 513. Leawes his natural curi- 
osities to a public institution, and his 
body to an anatomical theatre for dis- 
section, id. 

Constance, council of, its long sitting, and 
gocd effects, 544. Obs. on the decree 
for repeating its sittings, id, 

Cork-tree, account of, 136. Where in- 
digenous, 75. 

Corn-mills, antiquity of their invention, 
133- 

CorresPonDENce with the Reviewe 
ers, viz, Capt. Patton, in reply to the 
critique on his book on the * Effects 
of Property,"’ 117. With the Abbe 
Barruel, 240. S. 5S. rel. to Golde 
smith’s Ballad, 360, The Quakers no 
persecutors, ib. Mr. Dallaway, in supe 
port of his account of Constantinople, 
479- Monthly Review vindicated, in 
answer to four stars, 480, From New 
York, on the American Doctrine of 
Pestilential Fluids, 516, 

Cowper, Mr. specimens of his smaller 
poems, from the new edition of his 
works, 213. 

Cumberland, county of, notices respecting 
various parts of, 74. Sketch of the 
general character of the inhabitants, 
75. Remarkable persons, 76. 


D 


Debs, national, its tendency to impos 
verish the kingdom, 352. 

Denmark, measures taken in that coun- 
try towards the abolition of tithes, 
§39- Uther improvements begun in 
that part of the north of Europe, id. 

Directory, Executive, of France, the 
three Jeading members of, charactere 
ized, 501. 

Dolomieu, M, his obs. on some volcanic 
mvvatains in Portuga!; 552. 

Dryazder, 
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INDE xX. 


Dryander, Mr. his account of a new 
genus of ferns, 18. 


E 
Far. See Music 
Economy of Monastic Life, 24. 
Edinburgh, remarkable change in the 
taste uf the infyabitants of, with re- 
spect to their amusements, 231, 
Electric fiuid, observations on, §57. 
English language, ite great extension, and 
approach toward universality, since the 
French revolution, 538. 
Erskine, Mr. his proposal for iren wage 
Zoneway$, 180. 


F 


Fish, curious account of a species of, 
remarkable for climbing trees, 19. 
Natural History of Fish, 507. Ana- 
tomically distinguished from. land ani- 
mals, id. Peculiarities in their mane 
ners and habits, 508. 

Flora et Fauna Lusitania, et Brasilien 
Si$y §§1- ; 

Foyos, M. his discourse on the Bucolic 
poetry of the Pertuguese, 550. 

France, disputes between the govern- 
ment of and that of America, 342. 
Ought to have incorporated Holland, 
510. The language of France less 
universal, or fashionable, since the re- 
volution, 538. Causes of, id, Declen- 
sion also of her commerce, id, See 
also Paris. 

Fuci, British, valuable obs. on, 20, 

Future state, arguments in favour of the 
doctrine of, drawn from the attributes 
of the Deity, 103¢ 


G 


Gastric Fuice, experiments on, 558. 

Gcometry, Elementary discussions rela- 
tive to, 150——164. 

Giass-cutting, art of, known to the an- 
tients, 294. The art lost, id, When 
and by whom revived, id, 

Goodenough, Dr. his supplemental obser- 
vations on the British species of Ca- 
rex, 19. His description of the Por- 
beagle shark, is. Observations onthe 
British Fuci, id. 

Gra-cbi, speech of the mother of, in the 
tombs of the Scipior, 573. Of her 
two sons, id, 


H 


Neliins, Me. hie method ‘of computing a 
slowly diverging series, &¢, 417- 


Henry, Mr. his exper. 6n carbonated 
hydrogen gas, 60. 

Herschel, Dr. his index to Flamsteed’s 
astronomical observations, sc. His 
observations on Fore satellites, 51. 
His discovery of 4 additional satellites 
of the Georgium Sidus, &¢, 415. 

Hierocles, hie commentary on the golden 
verses of Pythagoras, translated inte 
English, 27. Specimen, 28. 

Hocbe, General, his body opened, and 
appearances reported, sog. Not poi- 
soned, id. 

Holt, Mr, his observations on road:, 180. 

Hunter, Mr. his astronomical observa- 
tions made in the upper parts of Hia- 
dustan, &c, 128, 

Hydrometer, eupposed to have been in- 
vented by Archimedes, 296, 

Hygrometer, discovery of a vegetable one. 
554: 


TandJ 


Ice, artificial, account! of the invent’om 
of this choice articleof luxury, 296. 
Fessop, bis hints rel, to a survey of this 
island, with a view of promoting ca- 
nal navigation, 180. 

Inclosure of waste lands, important obs. 
rel. to, 306. Mode preposed for an 
equitable compensation for tithes, 401. 

Sones, Sir William, his rere talents an@ 
accomp! shments, i231. Sir John 
Shore's encomiums on Sir W. J. 122. 
Sir William's wide range of proposed 
inquiries into the history and science 
of the Oriental nations, 123. His 
wonderful course of study, and appli- 
Cation, ib. His 10th and sith annie 
versary discourses to the Asiatic So- 
ciety, 124, 125. 

Frejand, eb. on the manners of the 
Catholic natives, Sy a foreigner, 209. 
Moderate treatment of them on the 
part of government recommended,210, 
Essay on the manufactures of that 
country, 378. 


K 


Kant, Professor, his remarks on the tad 
of all things, &c. &¢. 55g. 

Kermes, account of, 137. 

Kilda, See St. Kildas 

Kirby, Mr. history of three species of 
cassida, 17. 


L 


Labourers, the most nurrerous and most 
useful order of men in France, 506. 





ITINODE xX. 


Ba Fontaine, remarks on the genivs and 
style of, particularly respecting his fa- 
bles, 559. . 

in, mew terms introduced into that 
language, in natural hist. jus‘ified, 19. 

Zew'n, Mr. observations on some rare 
British insects, 16. 

Zinné, Systema Vegetabilium. See Perscen, 

Lendon, pian for the improvement of the 
port of that city, 472. 

Louis XV1. circumstonces attending the 
jast hours of his confinement, and on 
the scaffold, 415. 

Leurciro, M. hiv observations on the 
pl-nt Laurus Myrrba, 553. 

———= on the nature of the Agallochum, 
ib. 

Lucretia, her conduct scrutinized, 576. 

Lusitania, state of, till it became a Ro- 
man province, 550. Seealso Portugal, 


Mafra, in Portural, observations made 
there, on the effects of thunder, 554. 

a —— meteorological observations made 
there, id. 

Magnetic cures, historical account of, 131. 
Antiquity of the practice, id. 

Mandar, his letter to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, §11. 

Mansfield, Earl of, his life ,46. Early spe- 
cimens of his eloquence, i. His tri- 
bute of friendship to the memory of 
Judge Denison, 47. His political con- 
guct in the House of Lords, 4g. His 
amiable conduct in private life, so. 

Markham, Rev. Mr. his allegations 
against the Quakers whom he had 
caused to be imprisoned for the non- 
payment of tithes, refuted, 463. 

Marsham, Mr. his observations on the 
insects which ‘infested the corn, in 
3795, 22. 

Medici, House of, historical view of, 243. 

Men of genius and artists patronized 
by, enumerated, and characteristically 
sketched, 247—251. 

Metre, or fundamental unit of the French, 
remarks ony 505. 

Migration of Birds. See Birds. See 
Canary. 

Bills. See Carn, and Saw, 

Mint, botanical history of, 17. That 
plant not indigenous in Great Britain, 
18, 

Mole, temarkable account of that ani- 
mal, 16. 

Monastic Life, Economy of, poetically 
described, 25 

Montgolfier, M. story of his appear- 
ing with favor at the Engtish court, 
gta. 


Moon, the attraction of, considered with 
respect to the weather, 560. 

Music, machine for noting, when and by 
whom invented, 12g. Obs. relative to 
a poetical and musical ear, 199. 

Myrrb, See Lourciro, 


N 


Naples, ignorance and savageness of the 
peasantry in that kingdom, 384. 

Nearchus, the Grecian navigator, some 
account of, 255. His famous voyage 
under the appointment of Alexander 
the Great, ib. Observations on, 256. 

Nitre, action of, on gold and platina, 59. 


Nivernois, Duke of, his death, 612, His . 


poetical note to his physician, i, 
Norfolk, Duke of, proposals for peace 
said to have been transmitted to him 
from France, 511. 
Norte of Europe, state of literature in; 
539+ 


oO 


Oberon, Wieland’s poem, extracts from 
an English translation of, 568. Co- 
mic dance of the monks and nuns 
570. Storm at sea described, 571. 

Odd character, 197. 


Opium, friendly to population, 333. 


Medical propert'es of, 558. 
Oxier-peeling, a favorite and not unprofite 

able employment of young people in 

Cambridgeshire, 460. 


Pp 


Paris, changes in the appearance of that 
city, fince the revolution, 499. Ine 
crease of theatres, and mews-papers, 5006 
The Pantbeon, ib, The Lyceum, 503. 
National Institute, ib. Air Balloon Ine 
stitutier, 2b. Paris no Jonger the cho- 
sen seat of refinement and fashion, 538. 
The literature of, degenerated, ib. 

Park, Mr. his descript. of new fiches 
from Sumatra, 18. His travelsin the 
interior of Africa,436. Descript. of the 
various nations of Moors and negroes 
with which he hezarded his person 
and his liberty, 437- His observations 
on the course of the Niger, 439. His 
journal prepared for the press, id, 

Parsnips recommended as the best winter 
food for cattle, 182. Method of cule 
tivating chem for that purpose, id. 

Paving of streets, historical account of 
that invention, 1356 

Pus, for wtiting. See Quills. 

Pérousey 
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IN DE X. 


Pvonse, M. dela, appointed to the com- 


mand of an expedition round the world, 
520. His instructions from the late 
French king, i. General interest 
excited by this princely undertaking, 
522. Sets sail in 1785, and proceeds 
to leneriffe, 523. Anchors in the Bay 
of Conception on the coast of Chili, 
525. Description of the Isle of Con- 
ception, ani of the native Indians, id, 

Persocn, M. his xvth edit. of Linné’s 
Systema Veyetabilium, 555. 

Pestilence, inaugural dissertation on, in 
America, 514. Letter tothe Review- 
ers concerning pestilential fluids, 516, 

Pichegru, General, really in concert with 
the foreign enemy to restore royalty ia 
France, 518. 

Picturesque, compared with the sublime 
and beautiful, 423. 

Platina. See Tennant, 
Playfair, Mr. his questions and remarks 
on the astronomy of the Hindus, 127. 
Poor, and pour-laws, useful obs. rel. to, 
307. Reports of the society for bet- 
tering the condition of the poor, 468. 
Prrella, phascum, obs. on the genus of, 22, 
Portugal, causes of its slow progress to- 
wards improvement and cultivation, 2. 
State of its army and navy, 4. Man- 
ners, &c. of the people, 5. State of 
Litera’ure, 8. New Royal Academy 
of Sciences founded in that kingdom, 
548. Publishes the first vol. of its 
Philosophical Transactions, ib, Re- 
view of the papers, 549. 

Portuguese, obs, on their Bucolic poetry, 


550 : 
Pythagoras. See Hierocles. 


Q 


Quakers, certain persons of that deno- 
mination imprisoned at York, for the 
non-payment of tithes, 463. Their 
cause defended, id. 

Quills, of the goose, pens made of, and 
applied to writing, account of the in- 
vention of, 138. In what respects in- 
ferior to the reeds of the antients, id. 


R 


Razors, useful observations rel. to the 
management of, and to their use in 
shaving, 114. 

Revelliere-Lepaux, his political character, 
sce. His ti erary talents, id. 

Rewbell, the French Executive Director, 
his character, not drawn by an un- 
friendly hand, sol. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, the question agitated 
—wheher he or Burke wrote the 
famous Academical Discourses, pubs 
lished as the compositions of Sir J. R. 
206. 

Ribes Spicarum described, 22. 

Reads, concave, u'ility of, discussed, 1806 
Iron waggon-ways approved, ib, See 
Erskine, Ho/t, and Wilkes. 

Rogers, Mr. verses to him on his * Pl@we 
sures of Memory,” 98. 

Rumford, Count, his exper. on the force 
of gun-powder, §2. His inquiry come 
cerning the heat which is excited by 
friction, 420. 


S 


St. Kilda, poetic) description of the in- 
habitants, and their romantic situa. 
tion, . 

Saw Mills, inquiry into the invention 
of, 134. 

Scipio, Emilianus, his «peech, from Verri’s 
Dialogues of the Dead, 576. 

Scotland, laws of, considered, 169——179. 
Farther comments on, 311. 

Sea fight, poetical'y described, 64. 

Seamaz, British, chazacter of, poetically 
delinea ed, 66, 

Serpents, Indian, account of 43 kinds, 
72. Rules by which to. distinguish 
the poisonous from the innox:ows 
kinds, i. Remedies for the bite of, 73 

Sevigné, Mad. obs. cn her epistolery 
Style, 566. 

Shark, Squalus Cornubicus, dcscribed* by 
Dr. Goedenough, 10 

Sheep; Swedish improvements in the 
breed of, 186, 

Ska ters, in Denmark, organiced and ree 
gimenied, 539. 

Sloven, character of, from Theophrastus, 
29. 

Smith, Dr, Edward, his botan. hist. of 
the mentha exigua, 17. 

-——~ characters of some plants of the 
order of Myrti, 22. 

-——~ of a new genus of plants named 
Salisburia, 24, 

Survey, trigonometrical, carried on im 
3795 and 1796, by a series of triangles 
extending from the kle of Thanet to 
the Land’s End, 63. 

Switzerland, remaiks on, natural, hise 
torical, and political, 540, Patriotism 
of the inhabitants, 542. Origin of 
the name of Swiss, 6, Revolutions 
in the Cantons, 543, S:mplicity of 
manners among the antient inhabit- 
ants, 544. Their municipal governs 
ment,540e The downfall of the ine 


dependence 


INDE. 


, Gependence of Switzerland lamented, 
549° 


YT 


Tanning of leather, French improvements 
in the art of, 505. 

. Tenbove, Mr, his character, 242. His 
memoirs of the house of Medici trans- 
lated and ‘ommended, 243. 

ty Mr. his paper in the Phil. 
Trans. on the action of nitre on gold 
and platina, 59- 

Theophrastus, new translation of his mo- 
sal characters, 29. - Specimen of, in 
the character of The S/ovcn, id, 

Thunder, philosophical account of the 
effects of, on the royal palace of Ma- 
fra, in Portugal, 554. 

' Tebes, steps taken in Denmark towards 
the abolition of, 539. The speedy and 
complete disuse of, without injury to 
avy individual, predicted, 540. See 
also Quakers, and Markbam. 

Tulips, commercial account of, 130. 
Where indigenous, id, 

Turkey, that valuable bird originally a 
uauve of America, 291. 


‘U and V 


Vandelli—Flora Lusitania, Gc. 55%. 

——— De Extincto Vulcano, &c. 5526 

Varnish, gold, first invention of, 130. 

Petho, M. Dassumpcao, his obs. on a 
thunderstruck building, at Mafra, 554. 

——- Meteorological obs. #5. 

Vince, Mr, his exper, on the resistance of 
bodies moving in fluids, 433. 

Ulva, account of some new species of, 
13.2%, | 

Unitarians, injustice of classing them with 
Deists and Infidels, 476. 

Volcanos, extinct, See Dolemien and Van- 
delli, 

Voltaire, his Henriad well translated, 30. 
Specimen of, with notes, id, 


WwW 


Wales, North, obs. on, made by a walk- 
ing traveller, x0. Caernarvon Castle 
described, 13. The people character- 
ized, 14. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his political career, 
240, His love of peace, and steady 
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adherence to it; while prime ministets 
347- Forced into war against hiS 
own opinion, 351. His resignation, 
152- His amiable private character, 


153° 

Walpole, Horace, brother to Sir Re his 
embassy to Holland 150. 

-————~, Horace, late Earl of Orford, bis 
works collected, 323: General cha- 
racter of, 3235. His fable of * The 
Entail,’ 326. His tragedy of the 
* Mysterious Motber,” 327. 

Walls, caithen, recommended, 187. 

War, the lawfulness of defensive war in- 
vestigated on Christian principles, 469. 

— Dr. obs. on the colour of blood, 

a. 

Wheat, proposal for selling, in future, by 
weight instead of measure, 402. 

Wickman, Dr. his recommendation of the 
mineral water at Wildung, 556. 

Wieland, C. M. his literary, pnilosophie 
cal, and historical disquisitions, 482, 
His Dialogues of the Gods, &c. id. 
His colloquy between Jupiter and 
Numa Pompilius, on the former being 
dispossessed of his empire.on earth, ibe 

— Mr. his obs. on concave roads, 
180. 

Will, that faculty of the human mind 

hysiologically considered, 537, 

Wire-drawing, inquiry into the origin 
and progress of that art, 289. 

“— different opinions and definitions 
OF, 195; 

Welf-dog, Canis Graius Hibernicus, some 

_ account of, 17. 

Wollaston, Dr.”on gouty and urinary con- 
cretions, 62. 

Woodward, Mr. bisjoint account, with 
Dr. Goodenough, of the British Fuci, 


20, 
Xx 
Xerxes, remarks on his famous expedition. 
into Greece, 167. 
Y 
Year, the natural history of, 238.. 


Zz 


Zoonomia, design or foundation for a new 
one, in Germany, 535. 

Zoroaster, the names ot his two principal 
eternal beings, Ormuz and Ah:iman, 
found in the Teutonic, 560. 
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